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LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON, WILLIAM PITT, BY EARL STANHOPE, 


Ir the concluding portion of Lord 
Stanhope’s well-written work prove 
less generally attractive than that 
which went before, the cause is to 
be sought for, neither in the compa- 
rative unimportance of the events 
therein recorded, nor in any lack of 
skill on the part of the noble bio- 
grapher in telling his story. The 
story, on the contrary, is well and 
clearly told, and it ranges over an 
interval than which the history of 
the world embraces none more im- 
portant. But for this very reason 
the writer labours under great dis- 
advantages. He has to deal with 
matters which have been 80 often 
and so fully handled that few per- 
sons arrived at early manhood can 
be wholly unacquainted with them; 
while to such as have passed, like 
ourselves, the meridian line of life, 
they present scarcely any feature 
that is new. For Mr. Pitt’s later 
life was, more, perhaps, than that 
of any great man of modern times, 
entirely a public life. He may be 
said to have ran his course to an end 
without any domesticity whatever. 


Singularly exempt from the pas- 
sions which have their good as well 
as their evil proclivities, he formed 
no family connections, and en- 
tered into few private intimacies, 
Once, and only once, he appears to 
have hovered on the brink of matri-- 
mony. The conversation and man- 
ners of Lord Auckland’s daughter 
caught his fancy, and he became, in 
consequence, a frequent visitor at 
the house of his friend; but wher 
it was suggested to him’ that inti- 
macies of this sort mean something, 
and that something means mar- 
riage, he instantly withdrew. The 
reason assigned by himself for de- 
clining a formal proposal was lack 
of means to support a family; bat 
when we remember that he was in 
the receipt of at least £10,000 a- 
year, and that £3000, being the 
salary then attached to the Lord- 
Wardenship of the Cinque-Ports, 
was independent of the revenues 
of political office, we find some dif- 
ficulty in accepting this as the true 
solution of the problem. The fact 
we rather believe to be, that he had 
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no inclination to the society of 
women ; and we know that, in his 
intercourse with men, he cared for 
little else than politics. Hence we 
look in vain, even in the pages of 
so accurate and painstaking a 
writer as Lord Stanhope, for those 
minute touches of individual char- 
acter which give its peculiar charin 
to biography. Mr. Pitt, as the great 
statesman, the indefatigable work- 
er, the mainstay of order, and of 
the law’s supremacy at home,—the 
pertinacious opponent of  revolu- 
tionary principles and of French 
ambition abroad—is kept distinctly 
before us; but of Mr. Pitt in the 
home-circle, unbending to all who 
approach him, throwing out loose 
observations, and giving and tak- 
ing as common men do, we hear 
little or nothing. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it appears to us that 
we shall best serve the purposes of 
the present paper if we abstain 
from meddling with the thread of 
Lord Stanhope’s narrative, and con- 
fine ourselves to one or two points 
in Mr. Pitt’s career which have 
either escaped heretofore the notice 
of historians, or been touched upon 
so lightly as to make no very dis- 
tinct impression upon the public 
mind. 

On Mr. Pitt’s merits as a finan- 
cier and administrator in times 
of peace, writers of all parties seem 
to be agreed. Even Lord Macaulay 
gives him credit for the wisdom of 
his geveral views, though he ob- 
jects, as might be expected, to the 
manner in which they were on par- 
ticular occasions carried into effect. 
It is admitted, likewise, that among 
what are called liberal politicians, 
few were prepared to go further in the 
way of wholesome change than he. 
His was true Toryism—not a policy 
of repression, He was honestly desir- 
ous, while he maintained the rights 
of the Established Church, to repeal 
or greatly modify those harsh laws 
with which Whig Governments and 
Whig Parliaments had encumbered 
the Statute-book. He was honestly 
desirous to place upon a footing of 
political equality all classes of the 
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King’s subjects, whatever forms of 
Christianity they might profess, 
In like manner he had arranged a 
scheme for the gradual transfer of 
the suffrage from decayed boroughs 
to growing towns; which, had cir- 
cumstances enabled him to carry 
into effect, would have saved the 
country from what it had to go 
through in 1831. But Mr. Pitt, 
unlike Liberals by profession, was 
neither a bigot nor a fanatic. He 
knew that measures good in them- 
selves cease to be good if they be 
carried inopportunely. He was 
able to do what few statesmen 
seem to be capable of achieving— 
to balance the profit of success in 
some favourite device, against the 
Joss to be incurred by shaking, in 
the accomplishment of it, society to 
its centre. No minister, for exam- 
ple, ever desired more earnestly 
than he to open the doors of the 
constitution to Roman Catholics. 
His plan of union between the 
Parliaments of Great Britain and 
Ireland embraced arrangements for 
bringing that purpose about; yet 
he relinquished that purpose in de- 
ference to a necessity which he felt 
to be more urgent than the pur- 
pose itself. Is he justly censurable 
for this? A moment’s considera- 
tion will show that he really could 
not help himself. In the first 
place, his own friends, the mei- 
bers of his own Administration, 
paralyzed his efforts by an act of 
the grossest treachery. In the next 
place, not the royal will alone, but 
the weight of public opinion was 
against him. On the other hand, 
the only party in the State strong 
enough to form, though not per- 
haps sufficiently strong to carry on, 
a Government without him, was 
pledged at all hazards to force 
through both Houses of Parliament 
a measure which the King, it was 
well understood, would abdicate 
rather than confirm. Was Pitt 
right or wrong in saving the coun- 
try from an ineffable convulsion, 
though the price which he paid for 
so doing was the abandonment of 
a favourite project, and the cer- 
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tainty of having his own honour 
as a politician called in question? 
Let us endeavour, im very few 
words, to describe hew the case 
really stood. 

So early as 1792 a bill was. intro- 
duced into the Irish Parliament for 
repealing some of the most. obnoxious 
of the laws which bore hard apon Ro- 
man Catholics. It was propesed in 
this bill to sanction the marriage of 
Protestants with Roman Catholics, 
by exempting them from the fer- 
feiture of their rights to vote at 
elections im consequence of such 
marriage. Attorneys were at the 
same time allowed te take Roman 
Cathelics for cherks; and leave was 
given te epen schools without a 
licence from the Protestant bishop 
of the diocese. The measure was 
not only just in itself, but it was 
eminently politic; fer Ireland, 
like Great Britain, had «aught the 
fever of the French Revolation, 
and the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion, as yet in many iastances loyal, 
took advantage ef the difficulties 
which beset the Government to 
press their daims. Mr. Pitt's views 
in favour of Ireland did not, how- 
ever, stop there. He induced Lord 
Westmoreland, the Tory Lord-Lieu- 
¢enant, himself an ultra-Protestant, 
and leaning for support exclusively 
on certain high Protestant families, 
to open the sessien of 1793 with 
an announcement that the King 
was anxious for “a general union 
of seutiment among all classes of 
his subjects, and that, entertaining 
these views, his Majesty trusted 
that the situation ef his Catholic 
subjects would emgage the serious 
attention of the Legislature.” 

In pursuance ef the intentions 
thus shadowed ferth, a bill for the 
further relief of Boman Catholics 
was, on the 4th of February 1798, 
introduced into the Irish House of 
Commons, It repealed every per- 
alty and disability affecting the 
education of children and the suc- 
cession to estates. It enabled Ro- 
man Catholics to held civil and 
military offices, with the exception 
of a certain number which were 
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specified in the Act. Above all, it 
admitted Roman Catholics to vote 
at elections, without taking any 
other oaths than those ef allegiance 
and abjuration. In itself this was 
a prodigious step in advance; but 
it was still more important, looking 
to the remote consequences involved 
in it. The abolition ef all the other 
disabilities under which Roman 
Catholies still lay, could only be a 
question of time. For, the moment 
you admit a body of religionists to . 
vote for the men who shall repre- 
sent them in the Legislature, you 
pave the way—and a very broad 
and obvious way it is—for the ad- 
inission of members of their own body 
into the Legislature itself. 

Great as these concessions were, 
they satisfied nebody. The ultra- 
Protestants complained of them as 
teo extensive; the parties bene- 
fited pronounced them to be toe 
narrow. Revolutionary principles 
continued to spread, and Mr. Pitt 
became more and mere convinced 
that he must continue to temper 
the firmness which he was prepared 
to exercise with further concilia- 
tion. He cast about, therefore, te 
strengthen himself, by taking inte 
the Cabinet statesmen who skould 
be prepared to support him in both 
courses, amd, in 1794, aecepted as 
his colleagues the heads of that 
section of politicians which came 
afterwards to be recognised as the 
Grenvillites. This was follewed in 
1795 by the reeall of Lerd West- 
moreland from Ireland, and the 
nomination of Earl Fitz-William te 
succeed him. That Mr. Pitt con- 
sented to the latter arrangement 
with reluctance is no proof ef his 
insincerity. He was unwilling to 
throw overboard a colleague who, 
in spite ef some defects ia char- 
acter, had worked with him faith- 
fully. And the manner in which 
the chamge was pressed upon him 
was certainly not such as to recon- 
cile him te the arrangement. His 
new friends were but awkward soli- 
citors. Their requests seemed te 
him to savour of dictation, and to 
dictation Pitt could never submit. 
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Urged by Lord Grenville and Mr. 
Windham to sacrifice at the same 
time his Irish Chancellor, Fitz- 
Gibbon, he resolutely refused. He 
refused also to inaugurate a new 
system of government in Ireland, 
by superseding abruptly other gen- 
tlemen to whom the management 
of the influences in that coun- 
try had heretofore been intrusted. 
Moreover, he declined to remove 
Lord Westmoreland himself till 
another place could be found for 
him; and he sent Lord Fitz- William 
at last to Dublin, with strict in- 
junctions to do nothing hastily, 
and, in every measure which he 
should originate, to take the Chan- 
cellor and the rest of his subordi- 
nates along with him. It was at 
this juncture that Lord Auckland 
thought fit to mark his sense of 
gratitude for past favours, by find- 
ing fault with everything which 
his chief proposed to do. He wrote 
bitter letters to persons whom he 
knew to be as dissatisfied as him- 
self, and became in due time a 
party to a plot for defeating, by 
underhand means, Mr. Pitt’s pur- 
poses. We are very sorry to say a 
harsh word of the father of so de- 
servedly popular a prelate as the 
present Bishop of Bath and Wells; 
but truth has stronger claims upon 
such as deal with history than per- 
sonal predilections. The first Lord 
Auckland behaved extremely ill to 
his benefactor. Gorged with pen- 
sions, he considered himself slighted 
because Mr. Pitt, in the changes 
now effected, refused to bring him 
into the Cabinet; and, as we shill 
take occasion presently to show, 
he was not very scrupulous in the 
means which he adopted to gratify 
his resentment. 

Lord Fitz-William, as is well 
known, paid no regard to the in- 
structions which Mr. Pitt had given 
him. Immediately on arriving in 
Dablin, he took his own line, and, 
ignoring the existence of the Chan- 
cellor and the other members of his 
Administration, entered at once into 
intimate relations with the heads of 
the Roman Catholic party. The con- 
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sequence was, his speedy recall, and 
a check given at a critical moment 
to the policy which he had been 
chosen to originate. But worse 
things were done elsewhere. The 
King, nervously alive to the danger 
of admitting Roman Catholics to 
political power, consulted the two 
highest legal authorities of the day, 
whether his consent to the repeal 
of the Test Act would be consistent 
with the due observance of the 
coronation oath. Both of the au- 
thorities, Lord Kenyon and Sir 
John Scott (afterwards Lord Eldon), 
thongh personally opposed in the 
strongest manner to Mr. Pitt’s views 
in the matter, affirmed that there 
could be no inconsistency in the 
proceeding. “Though the Test 
Act,” they said, “appears to be a 
wise law, and, in point of sound 
policy, not to be departed from, 
yet it seems that it might be re- 
pealel or altered without any 
breach of the coronation oath or Act 
of Union (with Scotland).” This 
was a very honourable postpone- 
ment of personal and party feeling 
to the dictates of truth and honour. 
It would have been well for the 
good names of other public men if 
they had acted in a similar spirit. 
Deeply as we reverence the me- 
mory of good old George III., we 
cannot deny that he never could be 
brought to see that, in the making 
or unmaking of laws, his private 
sentiments formed no fair stapdard 
by which to try his duties as a con- 
stitutional king. The power which 
imposes a political obligation is 
surely competent to annul it; and the 
coronation oath, as it was imposed 
by the authority of Parliament, so 
it could be binding only as long as 
Parliament chose to enforce it. Had 
it been possible to convince the King 
of this, the probabilities are, that 
both England and Ireland would 
have escaped from a great deal of 
mischievous agitation; for in 1795 
Pitt had arranged such a settlement 
of the Roman Catholic question as 
would have given to the Protestant 
Government, in Church and State, 
as great an amount of security as 
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a Protestant Government can ever 
count sa in dealing with the 
Papacy. The Romish clergy were 
prepared at that time to grant to 
the Crown a veto on the nomina- 
tion of their bishops. They were 
willing, likewise, themselves to 
become pensioners on the bounty 
of Parliament. But the King’s 
thoughts reverted continually to the 
terms of his coronation oath; and 
they whose duty it was to point 
out to him the groundlessness of 
his scruples made haste to embitter 
them. Lord Chancellor Loughbo< 
rough took advantage of a visit 
which he paid at this time to the 
King at Weymouth, to undo all 
that the written opinions of Lord 
Kenyon and Sir John Scott might 
have effected. He not only adopted 
and confirmed the King’s views on 
the point of conscience, but be- 
trayed to him the plans of his Prime 
Minister before they had been ma- 
tured ; interposing thereby, to the 
accomplishment of an object of the 
deepest national importance, obsta- 
cles which Mr. Pitt was never after- 
wards able to surmount. 

Of all this Pitt remained in ig- 
norance. He went forward, there- 
fore, with his arrangements—one, 
and not the least momentous of 
which, aimed at bringing about a 
legislative union between Great 
Britain and Ireland. And if he 
did not pledge his Government to 
the Irish party, he certainly led its 
chiefs to believe that, provided 
they offered no opposition to the 
great scheme, Catholic emancipa- 
tion, in the widest sense of the 
term, would be conceded to them. 
We must confess that, with Lord 
Stanhope, we are unable to acquit 
our great statesmen of something 
like over-finessing on that occasion. 
He certainly ought, before proceed- 
ing so far, to have made sure of the 
King’s assent to the proposed ar- 
rangement. He was not ignorant 
—he could not be—that the King’s 
aversion to break in on the settle- 
ment of 1688 was intense; and 
this knowledge it doubtless was 
which restrained him from coming 
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to an open understanding-with his 
Majesty till the step could no longer 
be avoided. We tay make large 
allowances for the weakness of hu- 
man nature in such a case, but we 
cannot approve it. The result was, 
that in 1800 the Act of Union was 
passed; and that Pitt, forced at last 
to explain to his master the posi- 
tion in which the Government 
stood, found the King immovable ; 
for treason had again been at work. 
The Lord Chancellor and Lord 
Auckland were both with the King- 
before Mr. Pitt sought an audience ; 
and the King, anticipating every 
argument which his Minister had 
arranged, positively refused to fol- 
low his advice. What could Mr. 
Pitt do? His royal master was 
against him; so, as he _ perfectly 
well knew, was the great body of 
the people. He could only tender 
his resignation, which, after re- 
peated endeavours to escape from 
so great a misfortune, the King 
reluctantly accepted. 

Thus far, we presume, not even 
the most rabid of Whigs will say 
that Mr. Pitt was to blame. Cer- 
tainly, if he had preferred a per- 
sonal crotchet to the interests of his 
country, he might have followed up 
the act of resignation by making 
common cause with Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Grey, and striving to foree upon 
the King the obnoxious measure. 
But, in the first place, Pitt was too 
patriotic fur such a course ; and, in 
the next, he knew very well that 
had the case been otherwise he 
would have failed. The country 
was against Catholic emancipation ; 
and an appeal to the constituency 
would have brought together such 
a House of Commons as no minister 
would have dared to face with a 
bill to that efect in his hand. Mr. 
Pitt, therefore, played the only part 
which was worthy of him, in not 
only not going into opposition, but 
in promising to the new Govern- 
| which Mr, Addington was 
called upon to form, all the support 
in his power. 

Well, bat granting all this to be 
as we represent it, was Mr. Pitt jus- 
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tified in giving to the King an un- 
ealled-for assurunee that, in what- 
ever situation he might hereafter 
find himself, whether as a minister 
of the Crown or a private member 
of Parliament, his Majesty should 
never again hear more from him of 
the Roman Catholics or their elaims ? 
In our opinion he was justified. If 
George III. had been a common 
man, or if the country had had 
any experience of how a regeney 
would work, we might qualify this 
judgment. But, looking to the 
King’s condition of mind—to his 
constant liability to the saddest 
disease which affliets humanity— 
and looking, further, to what were 
then the professed political ereeds 
of the Prince of Wales, and of the 
band of statesmen with whom he 
associated, we really do not see 
how Mr. Pitt, entertaining the opin- 
jons which he did, could, as a man 
of probity and wisdom, act other- 
wise. He had to choose between 
carrying a particular measure—a 
great measure, without doubt, and 
especially in favour with himself— 
throwing thereby the influence of 
Government into hands which he 
could not trust; and putting vio- 
lence upon his own wishes, besides 
postponing indefinitely a particular 
good, in order that many and enor- 
mous evils might be avoided in the 
meanwhile. Whether George IIE. 
did right in then opposing himself to 
the known wishes of the statesman 
whom, above all others, he loved 
and trusted most, is quite another 
question. It would be idle now to 
argue that question. But in the 
wrong, if wrong it was, he was sup- 
ported by the great bulk of his sub- 
jects, very many of whose descend- 
ants remain to this day unconvinced 
that George IV., in following the 
advice of the Duke of Wellington, 
acted wisely. 

Again, Pitt has been blamed by 
both Whig and Tory writers for his 
conduct to Mr. Addington, whom it 
was long the pleasure of the former 
to represent as the mere warming- 
pan of the great Minister. But here, 
again, we are of opinion that Lord 
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Stanhope has fally vindieated both 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Addington from 
reproach. Mr. Pitt never professed 
to believe that Addison had taken 
office only to keep the treasury 
benehes warm for him. The more 
ardent of his followers affected to 
hold this opinion; and Canning, in 
particular, charged the Doetor, as 
he called him, with gross breach of 
faith, because he persisted in re- 
fusing to make a cipher of him- 
self. But neither Mr. Oanning’s 
views, nor his manner of putting 
them forward, received any encou-. 
ragement from Mr. Pitt. Doubt- 
less it would have been unnatural 
had Pitt, a man of high political 
genius, been content to see the 
destinies of the empire eommitted 
permanently to the charge of so very 
eommonplace though excellent a 
person as Mr. Addington. And so 
it came to pass, when the progress 
of events made more and more ma- 
nifest Addington’s incapacity, that 
Pitt first grew cool in the assistance 
which he rendered to the Govern- 
ment, and then took steps to over- 
turn it, Let it not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that Pitt’s opposition, when he 
went into it, was an independent 
opposition. He declined Lord Gren- 
ville’s proposal to make common 
cause with Fox, and lost thereby, 
for ever, the political friendship of 
that proud man. As to the charge 
that he retired in 1800 because he 
found himself no longer able to 
carry on the war, that we regard, 
with Lord Stanhope, as a weak in- 
vention of the enemy. Pitt might 
be—he probably was—anxious in 
1800 to make peace with France 
on safe and honourable terms; but 
there was no possible reason why he 
should have vacated his place in 
order to accomplish that end. For 
surely the peace of Amiens, had he 
seen fit to accept so hollow an en- 
gagement, would have been as easily 
settled with Pitt, as it was with 
Addington, at the head of the Gov- 
ernment. 

And this brings us to a considera- 
tion of Mr. Pitt’s merits as a War 
Minister. Lord Stanhope, as we 
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have hinted elsewhere, contends 
that this hero rises, in this respect, 
as far above reproach as he is ad- 
mitted to have dune in his views 
and projects in times of peace. We 
are sorry that we cannot agree with 
the noble biographer ; and we owe 
it both to him and to the object of 
his eulogies, to state some of the rea- 
sons on which our opinion is found- 
ed. 

In dealing with this part of our 
subject, it seems scarcely worth while 
to waste words in vindicating Pitt’s 
memory from the charge of wantonly 
plunging the country into a war 
which might have been avoided. 
His real error lay in continuing to 
shut his eyes to the signs of the 
times, which weaker men could 
interpret rightly. His memorable 
French treaty, entered into at a 
moment when France was approach- 
ing the very crisis of the Revolution ; 
his reduction of English armaments, 
by land and sea, just as the Conti- 
nent began to bristle with bayonets ; 
his curious announcement in the 
House of Commons, that a fifteen 
years’ peace might be counted upon, 
only a few months previously to 
the death of Louis XVI., and to 
the outrages offered to the rights of 
Holland, sufficiently exculpate him 
from the guilt which it was once the 
habit of party writefs and speakers 
to lay to his door. The fact is, that 
Pitt, engrossed with other matters, 
wouid not, in 1792, admit the idea 
that the peace of Europe could be 
broken. He made no preparation, 
therefore, for such a breach. Could 
this have happened had his genius 
for war been at all commensurate 
with his genius for peaceful govern- 
ment? Compare him in this respect 
with his illustrions father. Lord 
Chatham, then Mr. Pitt the elder, 
prognosticated the storm, which 
broke, as he had foretold it would, 
in the seven years’ war. He called 
in vain upon the Government and 
the House of Oommons to make 
adequate preparations in time; and, 
when the war was begun, he de- 
nounced the system of combined 
parsimony and extravagance on 


which it was conducted. A reluctant 
King and a hostile Minister were 
forced at last to take him into their 
counsels, and the management of 
the war fell at once into his hands. 
How grand he was in the arrange- 
ment of his plans! how judicious 
in the choice of his instruments! 
On the Continent of Europe he did 
not hesitate to place both English 
and Hanoverian troops under the 
command of Prince Ferdinand of 
Prussia; and a single campaign suf- 
ficed to recover all that had been 
lost in three. In America, his mea- 
sures were neither less prompt nor 
less vigorous. The campaign of 
1758 put the English in possession 
of Cape Breton, and would have 
made them masters of Ticonderoga 
likewise, had General Abercrombie 
known how to hanile the large force 
placed at his disposal. But it was 
the campaiga of 1759 which estab- 
lished Lord Chatham’s reputation. 
He had taken a just measure of the 
military abilities of Wolfe, and made 
choice of him, though a very young 
officer, to direct the most critical 
operation of the war. The attack 
upon Quebec from the St. Law- 
rence, which was Chatham’s scheme, 
Wolfe conducted, with what results 
history has told. Thus, in two cam- 
paigns, was brought to a triumphant 
close a contest which Chatham’s pre- 
decessors had managed to spread in- 
gloriously over five, and which, but 
for his decision, and the forethought 
which characterised his arrangements, 
might have been spun out till, like 
the war of the French Revolution, 
it extended over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

It will be observed that in this 
sketch we have taken no account of 
the naval victories which crowned 
Lord Chatham’s efforts. Our rea- 
sons for keeping silence on that head 
will be made apparent by-and-by. 
Meanwhile, if the reader desire to 
have a more recent parallel brought 
under his notice, let him compare 
Pitt the younger, as a War Minis- 
ter at home, with Lord Wellesley 
as a War Minister abroad. The 
latter, having been assured in 
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Imadenhall Street that he would 
find British India in a state of ab- 
solute tranquillity, quitted England 
in 1797, bound over to measures 
of economy and retrenchment. He 
no sooner took up the reins of 
government in Calcutta, than he 
saw that his viceregal throne stood 
upon the crust of a voleano. The 
native powers, on every side, were in 
league for his destruction. French 
influence was paramount, especially 
in Mysore, and the military re- 
sources of his own province were 
at the lowest ebb. His resolution 
was taken in amoment. He began 
to recruit his army at once ; he 
collected stores, organised the means 
of transport; and, anticipating the 
enemy in their plans, took the field 
as soon as his own preparations 
were complete. Moreover, Lord 
Wellesley, like Lord Chatham, 
knew where to find instruments 
suited to his purpose. Without 
superseding good General Harris, 
he had the moral courage to bring 
forward his own brother, Colonel 
Wellesiey, and to place him in situa- 
tions which afforded scope for the 
exercise of his transcendent abili- 
ties. What the consequences were 
we need not stop to describe. Bri- 
tish India, which a ruler of a dif- 
ferent stamp would have probably 
shaken to pieces amid fruitless ef- 
forts to keep danger at a distance, 
went indeed, under him, through a 
crisis, but it came out of the crisis 
greater and stronger than before, and 
took at once that lead which it never 
afterwards lost in the politics of 
Southern Asia. 

Tarn now to the early history of the 
great war of the French Revolution, 
and observe how it was conducted. 
At the opening of the session of 
1792, Pitt had boasted of his commer- 
cial treaty with France, and spoke of 
peace as insured for fifteen years to 
come. Before one year elapsed he 
found himself compelled to declare 
war without a single preparation 
having been made for the emer- 
gency. Nor was this all. Holland, 
threatened in her independence, 
called, as by treaty she had a right 
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to do, upon England to support 
her, and Pitt sent as many troops 
as he could spare to the Low Coun- 
tries. Are our readers aware of the 
amount of force which this great 
country furnished to her ally on 
that occasion? Just 1872 men! 
Just one weak brigade of Guards 
and one battery of foot-artillery; 
the latter without horses, the former 
destitute of every appliance which 
soldiers require in a campaign, ex- 
cept their arms and ammunition!! 
It is true that more troops followed 
as they could be spared when the 
militia bad been called out, and 
other extraordinary means were re- 
sorted to; and that in 1794 some 
15,000 men were in the field. But 
neither then nor at any subsequent 
period during the struggle were 
these 15,000 men sapplied with 
any one of the requisites without 
which an army cannot be regarded as 
efficient. Again, Mr. Pitt placed at 
the head of this army the Duke of 
York—a brave prince, doubtless, 
and not without ability of a cer- 
tain order; but young, destitute 
of experience, and otherwise un- 
fitted, from his social habits, for 
such a post. Lord Stanhope, we 
perceive, defends Mr. Pitt, by as- 
signing as his reason for this act 
the King’s natural anxiety that his 
favourite son should find an oppor- 
tunity of earning distinction. We 
accept the apology for all that it is 
worth. The King’s wishes strong- 
ly expressed, extennate, if they do 
not justify, this first trial of the 
royal Duke's competency. But 
do they justify a repetition of the 
trial after so signal a failure as 
occurred in the Netherlands? Had 
Lord Chatham been in Mr. Pitt’s 
place, is it conceivable that, hav- 
ing been compelled to recall a 
general, in the autumn of 1794, 
from his command, he would have 
again placed him at the head of an 
army in 1799? Such, however, was 
Mr. Pitt’s line of action. He went 
to war having made no prepara- 
tions for war. He endeavoured by 
a profuse expenditure of money 
to compensate for time lost. He 
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thought of nothing except how to 
bring men into the field, and he 
gave the command of these men to 
an incompetent chief. Bating the 
Jatter exception, it seems to us 
that the only statesman with 
whom, as a War Minister, he can be 
fitly compared, is the late Lord 
Aberdeen. ~Pitt drifted into his 
great struggle with France pretty 
much as Lord Aberdeen drifted 
into his war with Russia. And Mr. 
Pitt's army in the Netherlands 
resembled, in its helpless lack of 
everything necessary to render 
troops effective, the 10,000 fine fel- 
lows whom Lord Aberdeen de- 
spatched, with sixty rounds of ball 
cartridge per man in their pouches, 
to overawe the Autocrat of all the 
Russias, and to protect Turkey. 

But it was not at the beginning 
of the contest alone that Pitt failed 
in giving proof of that genius for 
war which his friendly biographer 
claims for him. When he had 
raised the Byritish army, as far as 
regarded numbers, to a respectable 
footing, he never knew what to 
do with it. His utmost ambition 
seemed rarely to go beyond provid- 
ing against the risk of invasion 
from abroad, and the conquest of 
some distant French or Dutch 
colony. He got up _ coalitions 
among the Continental Powers, and 
supplied them liberally with money ; 
but he sent no men into the field, 
except a handful here and there, to 
act, according to his own expression, 
as a diversion. The occupation 
and subsequent abandonment of 
Toulon, are exploits on which we 
have learned to look back with 
shame. Instead of 5000, had 30,000 
or 40,000 British troops eo-operated 
at that time with the Royalists in 
the south of France, how different 
the result might have been! How 
worse than useless, also, were the 
seizure of Oorsica, only that it 
might be given up again; and the 
wretched expedition to Quiberon 
Bay, at once late in its execution 
and starved in its proportions. Nor 
is Lord Stanhope acting quite fairly 
when he claims for Pitt the merit 
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of having arranged the’ expedition 
to Egypt. The expedition to Egypt 
came about by something very like 
an accident. Sir William Erskine, 
one of the few officers who seems 
to have shown military talent in the 
war of American independence, had 
proposed a plan to the Government 
for co-operating with the Austrians 
in the reduction of Genoa. The 
plan was approved, and he was 
called upon to say with what 
amount of force he was prepared to 
carry it into execution. He de- 
manded 40,000 men, and was offered 
20,000. He argued against the im- 
policy of embarking upon a great 
enterprise with inadequate means, 
and was met by such a 
as governments penny wise an 
pound foolish are apt on such oc- 
casions to employ. Much precious 
time was thereby lost, and he de- 
clined to commit himself, except on 
his own terms, to the enterprise. 
The result was that the Govern- 
ment took its own course: put fif- 
teen or sixteen thousand men on 
board of ship; sent them to the 
Mediterranean, where they waited 
for final instructions till it was too 
late; and then did not know what 
to do with them. There followed, 
as is well known, the feint upon 
Cadiz, the landing at Ferrol, and 
one or two gyrations besides, equally 
deserving of admiration. At last 
it occurred to the home authorities 
that Sir Ralph Abercrombie and 
his troops might as well try their 
hands at the deliverance of Egypt 
as waste their health and their pa- 
tience on board of ship. To Egypt 
they accordingly went; and British 
plack gained for the Government— 
as it had often done before, and has 
often done since—an amount of 
glory which was by no means 
merited. Whether the real author 
of the enterprise was Pitt or Ad- 
dington seems to us, therefore, to 
bear very little upon the question 
which we are now considering. The 
whole affair was a blunder—a for- 
tunate blunder, no doubt, if we 
could put out of mind what might 
have happened had Sir William 
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Erskine been permitted to follow 
his own lead in Italy, but not, by 
any means, an enterprise to be 
boasted of as the consequence of a 
far-seeing military policy. 

But Lord Stanhope again steps 
in as the defender of the war ar- 
rangements of Mr. Pitt, by quoting 
a silly remark of Lord Granville, 
“Whose judgment could we take? 
That of some old woman in a red 
ribbon?” We were not aware till 
now, that the responsible Ministers 
of the Crown formed their plans of 
campaign on consultation with the 
wearers of red ribbons. We ima- 
gined, on the contrary, that they 
first made up their own minds as to 
the course which it would be judi- 
cious to follow, and then called in 
the wearers of red ribbons to advise 
respecting the best means of pursu- 
ing that course. Lord Chatham, 
we believe, himself conceived the 
idea of acting against Quebec by 
the St. Lawrence; and Lord Liver- 
pool’s Cabinet, feeble as we adinit 
it to have been, came to the deter- 
mination of co-operating with the 


Spanish and Portuguese patriots in 


the Peninsula. In both cases the 
advice of military men was sought 
for, to help in the arrangement of 
details, not to say whither the 
strength of the country was to be 
directed, But Mr. Pitt, if we are to 
accept his biographer’s reasoning, 
did not venture to fix upon a single 
battle-field without consultation 
with military officers. If this were 
really so, and Pitt’s many blunders 
arose out of the bad advice which he 
received, we cannot say that his re- 
putation as a War Minister is, in our 
opinion, vindicated by the admission. 
The choice of a field of battle, using 
that expression in its widest sense, 
is a political rather than a military 
question. The statesman must first 
decide where he proposes to employ 
an army; and then, and not till then, 
he must call in professional experi- 
ence to help him in estimating and 
equipping his means, Lord Liver- 
pool did this. He selected the Pen- 
insula as his battle-field. Had he 
gone further, and consulted Sir Ar- 
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thur Wellesley, as he ought to have 
done, in regard to the amount of 
force to be employed, and the best 
means of rendering it effectual, we 
should have had the Peninsular war 
without doubt; but it would bave 
probably ended within two years, 
instead of spreading over seven, 
because the whole military strength 
of the empire would have been 
thrown into it. To excuse Pitt's 
mistakes, therefore, by asserting that 
there was not a general officer in 
the service capable of drawing up 
for him the plan of a campaign, is 
to beg the whole question at issue. 
A great War Minister first settles in 
the gross his own plan of campaign, 
and then, finding, as Chatham and 
Wellesley did, the proper persons 
for carrying his plans into execu- 
tion, leaves to them the settle- 
ment of details, and takes care that 
all their applications are attended 
to. 

Is Pitt, then, without merit as a 
War Minister? and is Oanning’s 
magnificent ballad destitute of 
truth? Was Pitt not, after all, “ the 
pilot who weathered the storm’? 
Far otherwise. Pitt possessed one 
quality, the absence of which can- 
not be atoned for by a thousand 
others. He was the bravest of 
men; not physically brave—though 
in that respect he stands above re- 
proach—but morally brave—wise 
and clear-sighted amid all difficulties. 
No reverses could cast him down, 
no disappointments divert him from 
his purpose. Loth to commit the 
nation to war, he followed impli- 
citly the advice of Polonius— 


“ Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel: but, being in, 
Bear’t that the opposed may beware of thee.” 


Pitt weighed well the comparative 
advantages of a hollow truce and 
a steady perseverance in hostil- 
ities, and he deliberately chose 
the latter. His naval administra- 
tion was, besides, excellent. No 
doabt a mind of far less expansive 
order is needed fur the management 
of naval than of military affairs. 
Mechanical skill provides your 
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ships; your armaments you derive 
from your arsenals; your provisions 
and stores form part of the equip- 
ment of your fleets; and after 
this, all mast depend upon the 
ability of your captains and ad- 
mirals. These, supplied with very 
general instructions do as _ they 
please within the limits of their 
respective commands. When, like 
Neison, they happen to be warmed 
with the fire of genius, they pass 
beyond these limits and follow the 
enemy to the world’s end. Whatever 
merit or demerit belongs to a naval 
war is, therefore, far more complete- 
ly due to naval commanders, than 
success or failure in operations by 
Jand can be attributed to the leaders 
of armies. The latter are often 
starvel by the home government; 
the former can scarcely be so, as- 
suming that they have wit enough 
to see that their equipments are 
complete before they quit port. To 
claim credit to Mr. Pitt, therefore, 
for the triumphs of the 1st of June 
and of the Nile, is to do secant jus- 
tice to the gallant officers and crews 
who, on these memorable occasions, 
so well sustained the honour of the 
British flag. No doubt Mr. Pitt 
might have neglected the fleet as 
he did the army, in which case 
England must have become a pro- 
vince of France, and the pleasant 
book now before us never could 
have seen the light; but we hold 
it to be next to an impossibility for 
any British government systemati- 
cally to neglect the fleet. Perhaps 
the nearest approach to that im- 
becile policy was made just before 
Lord Derby first came into office. 
The example set by his Admini- 
stration was not, however, thrown 
away, and the fleet has ever since 
had plenty of money spent upon it. 
We wish that we were able to add, 
judiciously spent, and to the per- 
inanent benefit of the country. 

For these reasons we hold that 
Lord Stanhope is mistaken when 
he appeals to the triumphs of the 
British fleet as testifying to Pitt's 
merits as a War Minister. They 
testify to Pitt’s wisdom in demand- 


ing, and to the liberality of Parlia- 
ment in supplying, the funds neces- 
sary to build ships and to collect 
crews; but for the manner in which 
ships and crews bore themselves in 
the day of battle, the men and their 
officers are alone to be thanked. As 
we have already said, however, Pitt 
possessed one great quality — he 
was a brave man. His war admini- 
stration was not, therefore, “ that 
of a mere driveller,” as Lord Mac- 
aulay, with characteristic extrava- 
gance, asserts. Extravagant we 
admit it to have been, not so much 
because of the lavish hand with 
which he scattered subsidies among 
his allies (for England, since she 
cannot or will not keep on foot 
armies’ large enough to fight her 
own battles, must hire other powers 
to fight them for her), as because 
neither his subsidies nor his loans 
brought about the desired end. So 
far, however, it was a wise admini- 
stration, that it never took its colour 
from passing events, but in adver- 
sity as well as in prosperity con- 
tinued always the same. His un- 
bending resolution thus prepared 
the way for triumphs which he did 
not live to witness. We quite 
agree that if he had had a Wellesley 
to advise him his successes on land 
might have been as complete as his 
successes at sea; but in this case 
the merit would have been Welles- 
ley’s, not his: and surely it is not 
going too far to add, that if he had 
been a little more sbarp-sighted 
than he was, he might have dis- 
covered in the British army a Welles- 
ley, or something like a Wellesley, 
even as early as 1799. 

To Pitt’s indomitable courage, the 
manner in which he bore himself 
during the Irish rebellion and the 
mutiny in the fleet bear ample testi- 
mony. The latter, by far the greatest 
danger that ever threatened Eng- 
land since she became a nation, he 
overcame by wise conciliation; the 
former he put down, after a good 
deal of blundering, with a strong 
hand. That atrocious deeds were 
done, and some injustice perpe- 
trated in dealing with the Irish 
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rebellion, may be too true. Neither 
are we prepared to deny that both 
in England and in Scotland the 
Jaws affecting treason and sedition 
were sometimes stretched to the 
uttermost. But let it never be 
forgotten that a mutiny in which 
almost all the seamen of the Eng- 
lish fleet took part was overcome 
without the loss of a single life ex- 
cept that of Parker at the Nore. 
Besides, for the cruelties of Irish 
Orangemen, and the overzeal of 
Scotch judges and English at- 
torney-generals, it is scarcely fair 
to hold the Prime Minister respon- 
sible. Mr. Pitt desired the law to 
be put in force; he never wished it 
to be strained beyond its proper 
tension. The party outcry raised 
against him on that head is, there- 
fore, as groundless as it is silly. 

All this, it will be seen, brings 
us back to the axiom which we be- 
gan the present paper by enunciat- 
ing. It is as a financier before the 
war broke out, as an uncompromis- 
ing defender of the public and 
private liberties of the country 
after hostilities occurred, that Mr. 
Pitt stands far above the statesmen 
of his own or of almost any other 
day. Liberal also he was in criti- 
cising the motives of others, and 
well disposed to coalesce with talent 
and integrity wherever he could 
find them. But he was too loyal 
and too honourable to press upon the 
King or his Ministers individuals 
who had rendered themselves ob- 
noxious not only to royal disfavour 
but to public censure. Why should 
Whig writers accuse him of acting 
unfairly towards Mr. Fox? There 
was a time when Fox’s opinions and 
his appeared to be on most subjects 
very much the same. There was a 
time also, at the beginning of his 
career, when he might have been 
content to act on a fvoting of 
equality with Fox, perhaps even of 
inferiority. Bot was it his fault 
that Fox ran ont of bounds in his 
admiration of liberal principles? or 
that, as experience taught him their 
relative strength, Pitt should have 
preferred the first to the second 
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place in a Cabinet of which Fox 
was invited to be a member? Look 
no farther than to the silly escapade 
of the silly Duke of Norfolk, and 
to Fox’s participation in it; and 
then say whether it would have 
been consisten, either with loyalty 
or self-respect, had Pitt stooped to 
share his power in latter years with 
his great rival. The Duke, at that 
critical period when disaffection 
was at its height, took the oppor- 
tunity of Fox’s birthday to remind 
the two thousand motley guests 
who met him at table, that Wash- 
ington could at one time calculate 
on the services of only two thou- 
sand followers, and that they knew 
the result. And by-and-by, in ac- 
knowledging the toast of his own 
health, he added: “I propose to you 
the health of the only sovereign 
whom we acknowledge—the sove- 
reignty of the people.” Not long 
afterwards, Fox, as if to endorse so 
flagrant an outrage on decency, re- 
peated this toast in terms quite as 
objectionable. Both the Duke of 
Norfolk and he were, be it ob- 
served, corresponding members, at 
this time, of societies of which the 
objects were understood to be dis- 
loyal; and the toasts which they 
proposed were known to be the 
very watchwords of these societies. 
Could such indecencies be passed 
over? Surely not. Yet neither 
the Duke nor Mr. Fox were brought 
under the operations of the law, 
which might have dealt severely 
with them. The King was simply 
advised to strike their names out of 
the list of the Privy Councillors— 
Earl Granville, Mr. Windham, and 
the Duke of Portland, all being 
consenting parties to that measure. 
Yet seo how far wounded pride 
will carry even honest men. Lord 
Granville, in 1804, refused to re- 
turn to office, unless Fox were 
brought in likewise. Pitt could 
not prevail upon the King to con- 
sent to this arrangement; where- 
upon Lord Granville and _his 
friends went at once into opposi- 
tion, and both then and _ snubse- 
quently did their best to cover Pitt’s 
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fair fame with obloquy. Even 
General Grey, the most candid of 
Whig writers, does not hesitate, in 
his memoir of his father, to inveigh 
against Mr. Pitt on account of his 
behaviour on that occasion.* Now, 
all this is wrong. Mr. Pitt, in 1804, 
could not share his power with any 
man. He could not force the King 
to consent to this; and Fox made 
no secret of his determination never 
to coalesce with Pitt, except on 
terms of absolute equality. Be- 
sides, how could Pitt, after volan- 
tarily pledging himself not again to 
bring forward the Catholic ques- 
tion, take to him as a colleague and 
an equal, a man pledged even more 
deeply to a course of action diame- 
or the reverse? But this is not 
all. 

When Fox, by the death of Pitt, 
acceded to office, he fell at once into 
Pitt’s views respecting the Catholic 
question. Convinced he continued 
to be, as he had always been, that 
sound policy demanded its settle- 
ment; yet be preferred the King’s 
ease to the accomplishment of his own 
wish. What did Pitt do more than 
this? and if he be justly blamed, why 
not blame Fox also? Or is it only 
because Fox was a Whig, and 
Pitt a Tory, that Whig writers, while 
they bitterly censure the one, take 
no notice of the political cowardice 
of the other, or else invent excuses 
for it? 

How Pitt bore the burden of 
affairs from 1804 to 1806, with 
what difficulties he bad to grapple 
at the outset in order to make his 
position good, we leave Lord Stan- 
hope to tell, At home success at- 
tended all his measures; abroad 
everything seemed to go against 
him. The triumph of Trafalgar 
was, in his opinion, more than 
counterbalanced by the overthrow 
of Austerlitz, and his heart sank 
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within him. Yet he had by this 
time formed the personal acqnaint- 
ance of that great man who was 
destined in after years to make Bs 
for previous shortcomings; 

he appears to have arrived, as if by 
intuition, at a just appreciation of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley’s character. 
“T never met any military officer,” 
he said of him to Lord Wellesley, 
“with whom it was so satisfactory 
to converse. He states every difficul- 
ty before he undertakes any service, 
but none after he has undertaken 
%" 

Pitt’s life in private all this 
while was an anxious and troubled 
one. He seems never to have paid 
the smallest attention to his private 
affairs. With an income rather ex- 
ceeding than falling short of £10,000 
a-year, he got miserably into debt, 
though he had neither a family to 
support nor heavy electioneering bills 
to pay. Yet he was as free from 
vice as a public man could be. He 
had no taste for gaming; his personal 
expenditure was moderate. The 
truth seems to have been that every- 
body imposed upon him. For ser- 
vants’ wages alone, and the costs of 
eating and drinking in the kitchen, 
his bills came to not less than £2500 
a-year. 

No income, however large, could 
bear such carelessness as this, and 
he who gave the law to Europe 
came at last to live in dread that 
any day an execution might be put 
into his house. We cannot excuse 
this, neither does his biographer 
excuse it; but it was considered at 
the time to be ratber a proof of the 
extraordinary honesty of the minis- 
t:r than of the reckless improvi- 
dence of the man. Hence the mer- 
chants of London twice came for- 
ward with a gratuitous offer of 
£100,000 to set him free, which, 
however, he declined; and a few 





* We must be permitted, in passing, to express what we feel—our admiration 
of the good taste with which General Grey pleads his father’s cause. We do not, 
of course, pretend to agree with him in regard to the soundness of many of his 
father’s views ; but if we had ever entertained a doubt of the perfect honesty of 
Earl Grey's intentions, the pleasant volume, for which we are indebted to his son, 


would have removed it. 
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of his personal friends were in the end 
obliged to subscribe enough to secure 
for him a farnished house in which 
to live. It is very pitiable to contem- 
plate the great statesman reduced to 
this state of need, even while we 
are conscious that, in a moral point 
of view, he is by no means blameless 
for the result. 

Mr. Pitt had never been a strong 
man. He was advised, as we have 
shown elsewhere, to sustain his 
strength in early youth by liberal 
potations of port-wine, and the 
practice grew upen him, It does 
not appear that he habitually drank 
to intoxication. From time to time, 
indeed, even this effect seems to 
have been produced; and once, at 
least, he noticed wittily enough the 
Jeremiad of a friend over the catas- 
trophe. “It made my head ache,” 
observed Wilberforce, while describ- 
ing his sensations on seeing Pitt rise 
to speak under the influence of wine, 
“ A very proper division of Jabour,” 
was Pitt's rejoinder, “that I should 
drink the wine, and he have the head- 
ache.” 

The progress of that illness which, 
at the early age of forty-seven, re- 
moved Mr. Pitt from the scene of 
his labours, Lord Stanhepe has well 
described. Gout, which could not 
be brought to the extremities, 
preyed upon the system, and he 
was advised to try the effect of the 
Bath waters, then considered to be 
specific in such cases. But just as 
his enemy had begun to settle in 
the foot, tidings of the overthrow of 
the Austrians reached him, and the 
shock drove the disease back again 
upon the vitals. He was with 
difficulty removed to his house at 
Putney, where everything that medi- 
cal skill could do was applied to 
relieve him. It was all in vain. 
He sank by degrees, and would 
lie at times, for hours together, ap- 
parently unconscious, Jord Stan- 
hope assures us that a story which 
we had long accustomed ourselves 
to regard as apocryphal is really 
true, and that the last words spoken 
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by the great statesman were, “ Oh 
my country! how I leave my coun- 
try!” <A writer in the ‘Times,’ 
under the signature of “D. C. L.,” 
put in an opposite opinion; to which, 
on the authority of Mr. Dundas 
Hamilton, Lord Stanhope has re- 
plied. It is not for us to decide 
between such antagonists; but we 
do not hesitate to express what we 
feel, that we should have been bet- 
ter pleased had Lord Stanhope been 
able to assure us that Pitt's last 
thoughts were employed upon things 
even higher than the condition of 
his country. Great men are not 
necessarily irreligious men, and it 
is a pity that their religion should 
be kept out of sight. It is more 
than a pity when, in their dying 
moments, pains are taken to obscure 
it. It was, for example, but a 
poor copy of a worn-out heathen- 
ism, when Colonel Napier flashed 
before the glazed eyes of his expir- 
ing step-father the blood-stained 
colours of the 22d regiment. And 
much as we venerate the memory of 
Pitt, we acknowledge that to us the 
record of a humble committal of 
himself and all the sources of his 
anxiety to the care of that Great 
Being before whom he expected 
shortly to appear, would have been 
infinitely more gratifying than the 
repetition of a story, of the authen- 
ticity of which his’ biographer ap- 
pears to be so jealous, This, however, 
is a matter of taste as well as of feel- 
ing; and if Lord Stanhope conceives 
that he is elevating his hero in the 
estimation of the good and the 
wise by standing out for what, 
when all is said and done, appears 
to be a tradition and nothing more, 
we have not a single word to say 
against the circumstance. On the 
contrary, we accept the statement 
gratefully because it comes from a 
generous pen, and end our article 
as we began it, by thanking the 
noble Lord for une of the most in- 
teresting and agreeable pieces of 
biography which it has been our 
good fortune of late years to peruse. 
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I wave been on the Continent 
this year. “ Well, what of that? 
Every dog has his day, and you 
have just had yours. The rest of 
the kennel have either gone before 
you, or are to follow. If you pro- 
pose, as I guess from your tone, to 
make this feat an excuse for ad- 
dressing the public, I can tell you 
that, in this experienced and wide- 
awake age, no one can impart any- 
thing wortli listening to, unless he 
has got at the source of the Niger, 
or gone right across Australia, or 
found the north-west passage to the 
Chinese Sea.” Admitted, my good 
friend, if one be sitting down to 
write his “travels,” as the term 
used to be:—if he is to give his 
daily hour of rising and going to 
rest—to specify what he has eaten, 
what he has drunken, and where- 
withal he has been clothed—to take 
and record solar and lunar observa- 
tions—to inform us of the geology 
and other instructive facts in physi- 
cal geography which come across 
his notice—to give in detail his 
views derived from close and accu- 
rate observation regarding the struc- 
tural development and psychologi- 
cal characteristics of the races of 
men he encounters—to particularise 
their costume, describe their mar- 
riage ceremonies, their religious 
observances, their sports and pas- 
times, and so on—give a treatise 
on the philosophy of their respect- 
ive languages, illustrated by exam- 
ples, follow up with a brief sum- 
mary of the history of each nation 
and a statement of its commercial 
and agricultural statistics, and so 
forth, after the example of Olarke’s 
‘Travels’ and Archdeacon Coxe’s 
‘Letters from Switzerland.’ Bat, 
adopting a different method, a 
Frenchman wrote an account of a 
tour across his own chamber, and 
made a good thing of it. It is pos- 
sible, then, to find something that 
one can chat about, even within the 
bounds of the Continent of Europe. 


Hence, I propose to make use of 
this visit, which I chance to have 
made before the general rush of 
tourists—my early private view, as 
it were, before the time of general 
admission—and give a few hints of 
how matters stand for the present 
season, for the benefit of those who 
are to follow. It bas strengthened 
my inclination so to do, that up- 
wards of twenty years bave elapsed 
since my last preceding visit to the 
opposite shores of the Channel ; and 
as many events and changes have 
occurred within that interval, there 
is a good opportanity for comparing 
the present with the past. 

If the reader, who has gone thas 
far with me, be one who considers 
it his simple and undivided duty 
when he crosses the water, to ground 
himself thoroughly in ‘ Murray,’ as 
his guide, philosopher, and friend; 
go where he is there told to go, see 
what he is there taught to see—in 
fact, follow him with blind implicit 
obedience in thought, word, and 
deed, as a sort of tourist’s scrip- 
ture,—to such a person I have no- 
thing to say. Being of a tolerant 
disposition—a quality which I at- 
tribute to the nature and treatment 
of the stomach—I shall not be need- 
lessly disrespectfnl to any man’s 
religion; and the sole parting word 
I have to say to such a person con- 
tains a recommendation not to per- 
use the following pages. If he ne- 
glect this sincere and disinterested 
advice, he will certainly expose him- 
self to much irritation and distress 
of mind. 

There is a notion abroad that 
these passive believers in the divin- 
ity of the established touring codes 
are men of stolid, phlegmatic, un- 
excitable natures. This is an utter 
mistake, They are often in a high 
degree excitable and sensitive, espe- 
cially on all matters connected with 
the fulfilment of their duty as tour- 
ists; and the nervous anxiety with 
which they guard themselves against 
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any omission of the several things 
“to be done” in the course of their 
round, often outwears the tenement 
of clay, and sends them back ¢x- 
hausted spectres, only to be re- 
cruited by the more genial and less 
corroding excitements of the Stock 
Exchange and the Shipping List. 
One rather melancholy instance of 
the dutiful susceptibility of this 
class of men now arises in my re- 
collection. In the course of con- 
versation at table, just after he had 
finished his tour of Northern Ger- 
many, some casual remark awak- 
ened him to the consciousness of 
the appalling fact that, when at 
Potsdam, among the crowd of 
other claims on his notice which 
he had to discharge within a very 
limited period, he had omitted to 
visit the mill of the litigious 
meal-grinder of Sans-Souci. In 
fact, the fountains being in solemn 
squirt, he was so much delighted 
with them that for once he enjoyed 
himself and neglected his duty. I 
saw him tremble and change colour, 
and from certain circumstances con- 


nected with my own travels, at once 


recognised the cause. He cast an 
imploring glance at ine, which, more 
eloquently than words, besought me 
to keep his secret—and I did so. 
For some time he was like “a man 
forbid”—given to extreme depres- 
sion of spirits, and a sickness of all 
the joys of life, which could not 
fail to awaken a lively anxiety with- 
in the circle of his family and close 
friends. 

At length he disappeared mysteri- 
ously for about five days, and the 
alarm of his family was agreeably 
dissipated by his rejoining them an 
altered man, endowed with all his 
old geniality and serenity. He 
began immediately, in a matter-of- 
course manner, to speak of the Sans- 
Souci windmill; and as he was a 
man of perfect probity, I knew that 
he had seen it, having made a spe- 
cial pilgrimage for the purpose. 
It was accomplished of course with 
considerable rapidity, since the pil- 
grim’s course was not burdened 
with duties at any other shrine but 
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this special one; and never have I 
known an instance of a journey 
proving in its results so well wor- 
thy of its cost. He seemed, indeed, 
very desirous to obtain exact value 
for his money, for his talk about 
the mill bore much about the same 
proportion to his conversation on 
all other topics, as the time spent 
in the second journey to Potsdam 
bore to the rest of his travels. He 
became ingenious in leading the 
conversation in that direction. If 
republicanism, despotism, the aris- 
tocracy, the Habeas Corpus Act, or 
any other political topic were on 
the carpet, it was easy to discuss 
the story of Frederic and the mil- 
ler as a constitutional precedent, 
Anything said about law of course 
led to it directly. Political econo- 
my led to it through the progress 
of machinery back to the days of 
mere wind and water power, and 
manufactures took the same course, 
while agriculture found an easy way 
to the mill as connected with agra- 
rian husbandry. 

Bat while standing up for the 
right of private judgment, it would 
be signal ingratitude in myself or 
any other wayfarer to say a word in 
disparagement of Mr. Murray’s red 
books. It is a pity that we have 
none such for Britain, and that we 
can go over all the rest of the tour- 
able world with a certainty and pre- 
cision entirely wanting to us in our 
own land. Onur information about 
that great essential of travel—inns 
—is especially indistinct, insomuch 
so that I know a very distinguished 
person, a clever man in every prac- 
tical sense, and well acquainted 
with the world, who, pedestrianising 
in Argyleshire, and looking out for 
a likely terminus to his day’s jour- 
ney, was so far deceived by the mis- 
tiness of the guide-books, that he 
selected “Rest and be thankful” 
as an inn having a good name, and 
likely to prove an acceptable place 
of refreshment and repose. So 
there he arrived about 11 o’clock 
at night, to find himself in one of 
the wildest glens in Scotlund, many 
miles distant from any inn, and 
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noted in the maps merely for its pos- 
session of a stone seat for the way- 
farer—it was literally an instance 
of desiring bread and obtaining a 
stone. Perhaps it would be inju- 
dicious to bestow on places of en- 
tertainment in our own country 
the frank character given to those 
abroad. Actions for damages might 
be rife. Nay, it is wonderful that 
some of the people over the water 
have not sought redress in our courts; 
for the words “bad and dear,” or 
the like, are a fatal blow. To the 
numerous class who are passively 
obedient to the tourist code, they 
are, of course, the denunciation of 
an inspired prophet. It happened to 
me once to bear witness to the in- 
fluence of such condemnations, from 
being one of a party who made up 
their minds to go systematically to 
the inns condemned by ‘ Murray.’ 
It was a very fortunate idea, These 
establishments, poor things, had 
evidently, when too late, resolved to 
turn over a new leaf. While the cha- 
racteristic faults had been amended, 
there was none of the crowding and 
bustle of the approved inns; and 
it was delightful to find people so 
thoroughly glad to see you, and so 
amiably attentive to all your wants, 
as their afflicted landlords. 

So let us use the redbook as a 
servant or assistant, not a master. 
Above all things, let us not be 
bound to go exactly to the same 
places and see exactly the same 
things which are there set down 
for our doing. Of course to the 
worshipper there is no use of rea- 
soning, for, like the pilgrims to 
Jerusalem or Mecca, the perform- 
ance of the vow is only rendered 
more acceptable and precious by 
the labours, the anxieties, and pri- 
vations attending its fulfilment. 
But let those who are not devotees, 
but mere casual indolent followers, 
doing as they see others do, just 
consider for a moment what a 
wretched affair that “I can say I 
have seen” is. Does it not mean 
this—that your seeing has been 
specially characterised by the ab- 
sence of any lesson taught you, or 
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impression made on you, which 
leaves consciousness of that which 
you have seen, or even a know- 
ledge that you have seen it, beyond 
that knowledge which arises from 
your having formed the intention 
of doing so, and taken the proper 
steps to put this intention in execu- 
tion ? 

Every one has heard of that 
simple, notable, Englishwoman from 
the circuit of Bow-bells, whose re- 
mark on Rome was, that no doubt 
it was a fine city, but many of the 
public buildings were sadly out of 
repair. A like single-minded per- 
son, being by profession a house- 
painter, and understanding that 
Italy was renowned for painting, 
went thither to acquire a “ wrinkle 
or two,” and retarned with the 
conviction that it was all nonsense, 
and he could tarn out better plain 
colouring, and graining too, than 
any he sawin those dirty rambling 
houses. For such persons there is 
no occasion to entertain any feeling 
of respectfal admiration. Yet, in 
following unaffectedly the dictates 
of their own prosaic natures, they 
are more respectable than that 
dreary drudge who, having no more 
knowledge or consciousness of art 
than he bas of porisms, sets him- 
self doggedly to commit to memory 
a conglomerate catalogue contain- 
ing Niobe, the Laocoon, terra-cotta, 
pietra dura, verde antique, cing 
cente, romanesque, _first-pointed, 
flamboyant, and so forth, yet whose 
footing on the dizzy steep of con- 
noisseurship is so uncertain, that he 
probably topples down from it at 
once in an allusion to the simple 
beauty of the Dying Alligator in 
the Vatican, or to the majestic 
grandeur of the statue of the Mar- 
quis Aurelius in the Capito]. Surely 
the remedy for all these self-tor- 
tures is a very simple one. Let 
people travel not for show and re- 
putation, but for enjoyment. Let 
them cease to identify travel with 
the French travail, The eye knows 
the food that agrees with it as well 
as the palate, and forcing on it 
what it does not seek produces 
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esthetic indigestion. If a man has 
no eye for art, let him confess it to 
himself at least, if he do not spread 
it abroad to the world, and Jet him 
select the pursuit that will give 
him most enjoyment, instead of 
wearing out his eyesight, his pati- 
ence, and his legs, by rushing 
through Jong stretches of picture 
and statue galleries. If he can only 
enjoy a good field of beans, and a 
meadow with a prize-ox in it, why 
should he render himself miserable 
among cataracts and precipices? A 
man of no small celebrity, whose 
chosen field of inquiry and enjoy- 
ment was among animals, when he 
arrived at Rome, went forthwith to 
the pig-market, and was not only 
able to see something new and in- 
teresting to himself, but also to 
impart some fresh unhackneyed 
sketches to the world. I know a 
aman much interested in manufac- 
tures, an able and benevolent man, 
who has done a deal towards the 
civilisation and education of the 
manufacturing population. He tra- 
velled .in Switzerland once, care- 


fully avoiding all the grand scenery, 
but examining with minute interest 


the turkey-red calico works, and 
the manufactory schools. You 
might have supposed from his talk 
when he returned, that Switzerland 
was a flat uninteresting cvuntry, 
conspicuous chicfly from its manu- 
factures and its educational estab- 
lishments. So that honest cockney, 
Captain Burt, flatly confesses his 
utter disgust of mountain scenery, 
and wishes he were away from the 
rugged banks of Loch Ness, and 
back to dear Richmond Hill, with 
its green fields and gentle slopes. 
These are not the most interest- 
ing type of humanity, but they 
are genuine, and we know their 
value. They seek out and appre- 
ciate that which is congenial to 
their natures, and content them- 
selves with the satisfaction of their 
own plain eesthetic appetites. They 
are even inore to be respected than 
the man of taste and culture, who, 
thinking he is thus getting the value 
of his money, looks at more than he 
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can master and enjoy. For any such 
to sweep through memorable edifi- 
ces and great collections of art as the 
tourists Co, is only to expose him- 
self to the vexation of continued 
unsatisfied longings and sharp dis- 
appointments. He is in worse 
case than the starving man _ sur- 
rounded by abundance, since he 
has the consciousness that he has 
himself sesmmoned up the array of 
Juxuries which he has forbidden to 
enjoy. Better far, though it may 
vbe done with a sigh, to abandon 
the sights that cannot be fully en- 
joyed. And it is the same with 
scenery. The true lover of nature 
must be in it—must become fami- 
liar with its inner recesses—must 
handle it, as it were, to derive from 
it thorough enjoyment. Better not 
see that panorama of the Alps from 
the Righi, or the range of Mont Blanc 
from the Col de Balme, if the sight 
is to be all, and you are to have no 
rambling and scrambling and climb- 
ing, with the fatigues, the little 
dangers and privations, and all 
that rich variety of sensations which 
attend the wanderer in the wilder- 
ness. And now having, J lhcpe, said 
enough to prevent the common 
tourist from looking to me as a 
temporary guide to his path, I pro- 
pose to set off and wander over 
my note-book, just as I have wander- 
ed over hill and dale, at my own 
sweet will, 

One who has been many years a 
stranger to Germany, is at once 
struck with the progress which the 
English language has made there 
during his absence. A quarter of 
a century ago, that French-polish 
which Frederic the Great and his 
literary coterie had spread so wide- 
ly, bad disappeared from German 
literature. The patriotic school 
drove it out. But it still continued 
to be the Lingua Franca in which 
all strangers unprovided with Ger- 
man were to be addressed. English 
may be now said to have nearly 
altogether superseded it for this 
purpose, in the north at least. In 
fact, ambitious travellers who de- 
sire to show their own acquaintance 
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with the’ German—and others less 
ambitious, who want to supplement 
their schooling by a little practice 
—are amazed to find how far they 
have to travel before they can get 
rid of the presence of their own 
native tongue. 

I had scarcely left the British 
shore when I found a testimony to 
this phenomenon in the person of 
a fellow-traveller, whose conrse of 
business led him into continual and 
intimate dealings with the Ger- 
manus, but who yet knew not a word 
of their language. He boasted, in- 
deed, with so much vehemence, of 
his utter ignorance of any language 
but his own, as to make one suspect 
him of entertaining a confused no- 
tion, that to possess but one language 
had something in it of the merit 
and distinction of being its sole 
possessor. When asked whether it 
had ever occurred to him that there 
might come occasions in which it 
were as well that he should know 
the tongue of the people with whom 
he transacted so much business, he 
stood on his dignity, and in the ordi- 
nary British formula, dedicated his 
soul to eternal perdition, in the event 
of his ever so far forgetting his posi- 
tion as to articulate “the vile gut- 
turals of the low dirty Germans.” 
As he had acquired from eontinaal 
communication with the people the 
inevitable “So,’ and had a good 
deal of the unwashed, full-bodyness 
which used to be the traditional 
characteristics of the German, I was 
constrained to make the cruel re- 
mark, that I had mistaken him for 
a Deutscher. I last saw him in a 
public office in one of the Hanse 
towns, full of mercantile men and 
clerks. He stood erect and aloof, 
his hands pocketed, and addressed 
his mercantile commands to those 
around him, much like a conqueror 
dictating terms to the representa- 
tives of a captured city. He seemed 
still to consider his possession of 
the sole English language (which 
he confused with sole possession of 
the English language) to place him 
in a sphere quite above that of the 
pedple around him, whose command 
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of his own tongue he looked upon 
in no other light than as an act of 
personal homage. [I cannot help 
believing, however, that the law of 
the market applies to this accom- 
plishment as to other commodities, 
and that it is not given by its pos- 
sessor for nothing, but must be 
paid for by him who has it not. 
And if our commercial classes were 
to note the large number of Ger- 
mans and other foreigners who 
settle and make fortunes in Lanca- 
shire and other busy districts, they 
might come te the conclusion that 
it will even pay to teach their sons 
something more than book-keeping 
by double-entry, and the “ three R’s” 
of Sir William Cartis. 

The lapse of above twenty years, 
with a great social convalsion in 
the heart of them, has naturally 
removed or mitigated many of those 
German cheracteristics which sur- 
_ and somewhat annoyed the 

nglish traveller. Everything has 
certainly still an easy-going appear- 
ance there; but the railways are 
much more akin to ours than the old 
“eilwagen,” which you walked on 
ahead of if you were in a hurry, was 
to our smart stage-coaches. Per- 
haps the Germans would still be as 
slow, were it not that they have 
committed locomotion to a separate 
self-supplying power. Boiling a 
kettle does not require much rapi- 
dity and energy, and if it boil saffi- 
ciently the train moves on, let those 
in charge of it be ever so lazy. The 
officers are evidently, however, be- 
coming more smart in the transac- 
tion of the preliminary and colle- 
teral business, which has power to 
cause delay, however hotly the 
kettle may boil. The English col- 
lector snaps your ticket from yoa 
as if it were property of his own 
you are surreptitiously carrying 
off. The German or Belgian officer, 
when railways first came into use 
with him, used to examine the 
document you handed to him with 
the minate attention of an anti- 
quary dealing with an interesting 
bat obscure piece of paleography ; 
but experienee has now taught him 
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to be quicker. Nor is it now neces- 
sary to be at the station a full half 
hour before the starting time to get 
your Juggage weighed. Few things 
were more provoking to the English 
traveller, determined to erush as 
much sight-seeing as he could into 
limited time, than that precaution ; 
and I have seen such a person, when 
arriving twenty minutes before the 
starting time, left behind, sitting 
upon the apex of his pyramid of 
boxes like Marius in the ruins of 
Carthage, with the difference that 
his sensations were not mournful, 
but wrathful, and exploded in fre- 
quent use of the “ damn’”—all which 
would be witnessed by a large band 
of pipe-smoking railway officers, 
standing round in good-humoured 
imperturbable _listlessness, waiting 
until the departure of the train 
should give them some little piece 
of business to do. 

There used to be something ap- 
proaching the sublime in the steady 
resistance maintained by the calin 
traditional habits of German life, to 
the impatient impetuosity and the 


ready expenditure of British travel- 


lers. It seemed as if the people 
had tacitly resolved that neither 
to force nor to bribery would they 
yield up their cherished habits; 
and their persistency might, from 
their own solemn placidity, and the 
dire irritation which it spread 
around, have been likened to the 
rock which continues to stand aloft 
and serene over the thousand wild 
waves at its feet. I remember a 
petty but significant instance of 
this pertinacity in Wirtemberg. 
There was a large crowded eilwagen, 
filled entirely with English and 
Scotch-——not a single German in it. 
According to established custom, it 
stopped at a wayside inn for dinner 
at 12 o’clock noon, No one partook 
of that meal save the driver, who 
sat alone and enjoyed his five 
courses. The spot was the most 
unavailable that could be for doing 
a morsel of touring—a grassy, corny 
flat, without even the interest of 
waste or fen, and destitute, as so 
many German districts are, of the 
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hedgerows or other fences which 
abound in our cultivated districts, 
and afford one the interest of look- 
ing on the other side to see if there 
be any variety there. The travellers 
could do nothing with themselves, 
save wander round and round the 
edifice like spell-bound ghosts, 
varying the process by an occasional 
peep through the window at their 
brother-in-law, as by the courtesy 
of the road he was for the time be- 
ing. To a mind capable of deriving 
pure enjoyment from contemplat- 
ing the felicity of others, the sight 
might have been highly satisfaetory ; 
but the cause of truth compels me 
to admit that the verbal indications 
of sentiment on the occasion were 
of an entirely opposite character. 
At length the brother-in-law came 
forth, wiping his mouth, and his 
countenance the while beaming 
with inward satisfaction, cast a 
benignant glance at each scowling 
Briton to see that they were all 
present, and mounted his rostrum, 
to carry them onward at the rate of 
four miles an hour. 

Such national characteristics have 
undergone a further alteration than 
the substitution of the train for 
the waggon. Although it is true 
that our countrymen, in their efforts 
to kick against national usages, 
were individually Cefeated, yet their 
pertinacity seems in the end to 
have brought about at least a com- 
promise. In those days it was 
barely possible to get a bit of food, 
save at the common table at twelve 
or one o’clock; if it did not suit 
you to dine then, that was your own 
affair entirely, and if you expected 
that you could prevail on any son of 
Herman to remedy the consequences 
of the omission, you found yourself 
mistaken. Now, however, in the 
considerable inns there are common 
tables at four or five, and, both be- 
fore and afterwards, you can feed @ 
la carte (as the Germans as well as 
the French term it) in the public 
room, in the open air, or in your own 
chamber, which serves for bedroom 
and sitting-room. The uninitiated, 
to be sure, in using this document, 
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may wander far away from the good 
plain dinner he desires, especially 
if an awakened curiosity induce him 
to try the dishes with queer incom- 
prehensible names. French cookery 
asseris the supremacy of its own 
elaborate scientific nomenclature 
over every compound that it con- 
sents to patronise. In Germany, 
however, the native name of a dish 
is preserved at least partially, and 
as in some states there seems to be a 
morbid desire to introduce the cuali- 
nary peculiarities of all parts of the 
earth, the effect is bewildering, and 
not easily dealt with. <A Briton 
feels his heart and stomach warm 
to “Rampsteaks mit Kartoffeln” 
—rump steaks with potatoes; but 
what is he to make of the immedi- 
ately following compound, equally 
at his service, “Zvazy Polnisk mit 
ditto ?” 

So the old scenes of contest be- 
tween the new-come tourist and 
the established customs of the 
country, which used to give a good 
deal of vivacity to German tra- 
velling, are now wearing away, and 
will be soon forgotten. As of a 
scene now not easily witnessed, save, 
perhaps, in remote places, let me 
sketch what was generaliy the first 
occurrence that, on their alighting on 
German soil, befell a thoroughly 
English family—rich Birmingham 
manufacturer's, say, or retired trades- 
man’s from Clapham Rise. The scene 
lies, not in a hotel, but a true German 
“ gasthof.” 

The great coach, containing Herr 
Englander himself, with his count- 
less family domestics and trunks, 
has thundered into the court-yard, 
with the usual volley of whip-cracks 
and other noises, which, like mili- 
tary salutes, are intended to pro- 
claim his dignity. These marks of 
respect, the extent of the edifice, 
and the number of attendants, are 
rather gratifying, and, on the whole, 
productive of cheerful prospects. 
Having seen that the young folks 
and the trunks are getting extri- 
cated, the Herr proceeds to busi- 
ness in his usual prompt way. 
Seeming to especially covet his 
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attention, and quite ready to be 
civil and useful, is Kellner Karl, 
standing on the first landing-place. 
Of him the Herr inquires if he can 
speak English. The short answer, 
“ees, mi lord,” gratifies him with 
its accurate estimate of the social 
position which his deportment is 
calculated to proclaim, and he has 
immediate confidence in the discre- 
tion and fidelity of Kellner Karl. 
To preserve the impression which 
he has made, he then utters his in- 
structions in the highest of what 
is termed the haw-waw-baw dialect. 
Luncheon at one—plain, bat good. 
Dinner rather early—say six o’clock 
—private parlour, of course. And 
so he contents himself with having 
decreed the fate of his-household for 


this day. 

Kellner Karl looks intelligent, 
bows, and moves off with more 
than the average activity of a Ger- 
man, as if he were proceeding with- 
out delay to put in execution the 
direction just received. Far other 
are the ideas and designs of Karl. 
He has just one prominent object in 
view, and that is, that he and the 
stranger shall not meet face to face 
during the remainder of the day ; 
and, from the extent of the premises, 
his superior knowledge of their 
recesses and windings, and the num- 
ber of other Kellners who frequent 
them, he has well-founded hopes of 
being successful. 

The Herr indulges himself in 
placid confidence, as little doubt- 
ing that his draft for £100 would 
be honoured at Coutts’s, as that bis 
orders shall be duly fulfilled. The 
lapse of the time when the first 
instalment became due, awakens 
anxieties which, as minutes pass 
on without the faintest trace of 
preliminary arrangements, deepens 
into disappointment and wrath. 
He looks distractedly for a bell, 
that he may pull it savagely; but 
there is none to be seen, either in 
his bedroom or in the passages 
through which he makes an adven- 
turous sortie. If by the way it had 
been his good fortune to be born. 
north of the Tweed, he might have 
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observed that, attached to a pon- 
derous machine in the court-yard, 
was an ancient-looking inscription, 
importing something very like that 
ane Klink would bring a certain 
member of the establishment, and 
tway Klinks another. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he is so fortunate as to meet 
another Kellner, on whom he pours 
forth his woes and his wrath. This 
ove also looks bland, respectful, and 
intelligent, and moves off rapidly 
with a face which seems to say, 
“Ah, I see! a dreadful blunder 
has been committed, fatal to the 
reputation of the establishment; 
let me have the good fortune to 
remedy it.” Kellner number two 
is, however, of the same kidney 
with his brother, and adopts the 
same course: he, too, disappears 
with the fervent determination not 
again to confront Herr Englander 
if he can help it. Possibly it may 
liappen that in the course of their 
distressed wanderings, the whole 
family encounter the Stube-mad- 
chen, but that damsel takes to in- 
stantaneous and rapid flight. Her 


object is to get relief for the shout 


of laughter that must get out; for 
we British and the Dutch are the 
only part of the civilised world that 
indulge in the practice of laughing 
in one’s face ; in fact, being a steady 
play-goer, she has been forcibly re- 
minded of a late irresistible per- 
formance, in which impatient and 
angry Englishmen are the promi- 
nent characters. 

Conducting their investigations 
farther afield, the family see many 
strange sights—some of them not 
quite satisfactory; but the human 
beings who swarmed on their arri- 
val are invisible. The reason of 
this is, that the strangers avoid a 
quarter of the mansion whence issue 
various active odours, among which 
that of tobacco-smoke predominates. 
These indicate tle whereabouts of 
the Speise Zimmer, where all the 
acclimated guests have been assem- 
bled for some hour and a half or 
so, at the great mid-day meal, 
where also all the attendants are 
congregated. Perhaps issuing from 
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this the stranger party may notice 
a majestic, corpulent, bearded fig- 
ure, bestowing his solemn attention 
on a large pipe. The Herr would as 
soon think of stating his difficulties 
to a Bonz or a Fakeer. He can 
find no common ground on which 
he could venture to address such a 
figure, though, had he known it 
was that of the landlord of the 
house, he might have found one. 
Boniface looks blandly at the party, 
as a wool-stapler might at a very 
promising lot coming forward to 
be shorn by him; he knows they 
are his, and will not put himself to 
the trouble of offering them infor- 
mation, or doing them any turn of 
service not included in the fixed 
routine of the establishment. The 
Germans not being naturally a 
cruel people who would willingly 
starve any one to death, the erra- 
tic family get themselves supplied 
at last with the means of needfal 
sustentation, much after the fashion 
in which the passengers in a ship- 
wrecked vessel, or the travellers in 
a broken-down stage-coach, might be 
relieved by hospitable peasants. 
Night and the arrangements for 
repose bring their own peculiar train 
of anxieties and calamities. Many 
special comforts which habit has 
made indispensable are applied for; 
but being made in the English lan- 
guage, with which no one in that 
barbarous place is acquainted, the 
applications meet with no practical 
success, and the unhappy travellers 
have no more satisfactory recourse 
than to rail at those who cannot 
understand any Christian tongue, as 
if it were their fault that they are 
invaded by a parcel of strangers igno- 
rant of their language. It is a sight 
worth seeing, when each one, on ap- 
proaching his eouch, finds that, in- 
stead of Witney blankets and snowy 
linen, he is expected to repose 
under a dingy-coloured eider-down 
mattress—not a mere dainty cushion 
auxiliary to the bed-clothes, the 
condition to which this national in- 
stitution has now dwindled—but 
a heavy, frowsy, smothering mass, 
emitting a slight but distinct odour 
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of tobacco, which it has derived 
from the breath of the successive 
plethoric Deutschers who have 
snorel beneath it since the un- 
known period when it was last puri- 
fied. When weariness has con- 
quered this horror, there comes an- 
other more lively and not so easily 
defeated. A certain colony of san- 
guinary scaly animals, in their tim- 
ber caverns, sniff the fresh full 
blood of an Englishman, and make 
at it with a rash. If, after long 
contest with this versatile enemy, 
nature’s “ kind restorer, balmy sleep,” 
sets in, perchance the hour of six 
o'clock may have arrived, when it 
is the duty of the Stube-miadchen, 
followed by the Hausknecht, to 
rouse each guest and offer a cup of 
coffee, accompanied with a little 
twisted cake about an ounce in 
weight, which the young ladies say 
is more like a curl-paper than any- 
thing else. This, then, is breakfast 
—an that to people accustsmed to 
hot muffin, rolls, eggs, chop, saus- 
ages, and the louf and round of beef 
to fall back upon! The next morn- 
ing grievance is, perhaps, a nega- 
tive answer to the ancient school- 
boy qaestion— How are you off 
for soap?” and this is still a special- 
ty. Man does nothing persistently 
without a reason; aad we shall 
sometimes find that those practices 
which are furthest apart from our 
own are yet not entirely destitute 
of Goodness. The Germins are 
much abused for neglecting tu sup- 
ply this article to the traveiler, and 
the guide books advise you to take 
soap of your own with you. This is 
quite sound advice, and ‘ Bradshaw’ 
ekes it out with a valuable notifica- 
tion of a shop in London where you 
may purchase this usefal commodity 
—about tha strongest instance, by 
the way, that I have noticed, of 
their belief in the utter helpnessness 
and stupidity of tourists, which 
seems to be a first principle with all 
persons who undertake the special 
duty of serving them. This aban- 
donment of the article of soap to 
the influence of the voluntary prin- 
ciple, acting upon travellers, is ever 
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brought up as a testimony of Ger- 
man dirtiness. No doubt there is 
a deal of dirt in Germany—perhaps 
more than in the United Kingdom, 
where there is a deal too. German 
dirt, also, has its favoured centres, 
and so has ours; and there is 
nearly as great a difference be- 
tween north and south there, as be- 
tween Kent and Kerry with us. 
But is it trae that leaving soap to 
voluntary effort, instead of official 
control, is an element of dirtiness ? 
I think it might be quite as fairly 
charged on fastidiousness, as aris- 
ing from a disinclination to use the 
lubricator which has become too 
familiar with stranger cuticles; and 
we may depend. on it, that would be 
the view adopted in this country 
were the practice reversed. 

To return to our English family. 
The state of antagonism into which 
they have got cannot last long. If 
Herr Englander does not determine 
to rush back to roast beef, port, plam- 
pudding, and all the other elements 
of real civilisation, he is, perhaps, 
induced to join in a resolution, 
solemnly passed by the rest of the 
family, to give in their adherence to 
the ways of the natives. They take 
up the revvlation with all the nata- 
ral ardoar of the British tempera- 
ment, and what is very likely to 
happen is, that having set them- 
selves in motion in the direction of 
change, they do not know the pre- 
cise boundary at which they should 
stop, and so end by becoming more 
German than the Germans, and pre- 
senting a coarse caricature of all the 
national peculiarities witnessed by 
them. So the young hope of the 
family becomes a conspicuous object 
in all the Sunday theatres, concerts, 
and dancing-rooms, without any 
consideration for their grade in re- 
spectability—rather, indeed, affect- 
ing those lowest in the scale, and 
even in these he presents himself 
in a eondition in which native 
scamps are not apt to be found, and 
performs feats on which they would 
not venture. To the national insti- 
tation of the pipe he has taken with 
all his heart, and, after physical 
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sufferings and endurance worthy of 
a better cause, he succeeds in estab- 
lishing himself as a seasoned and 
inveterate smoker. As in every- 
thing that they do, the British beat 
the rest of the world, he is not con- 
tent with the coffee-cup-sized vessel 
whence the German _ gentleman 
breathes the breath of Kanaster. 
Accordingly, he sets his affections 
on a mighty specimen exhibited by 
way of symbol or sign at a tobacco- 
nist’s door, as one may see a gigantic 
boot over a shoemaker’s, or a mighty 
bell over a_ bell-hanger’s, When 
he next finds himsetf in an eilwa- 
gen, while his German fellow-travel- 
lers are considering -whether their 
smoking will annoy the English 
party, he puts them at their ease 
by producing his treasure, and tear- 
ing away at its contents with his 
powerful lungs until nothing be- 
comes visible to the inmates of the 
vehicle save the semblance of a lurid 
moon dimly visible through a veil 
of mist. 

He must also take to the labo- 
rious function of browning a meer- 
schaum; and here I have got in 
among customs now growing so ob- 
solete, even in Germany itself, that 
they are likely to be soon forgotten 
if no note be preserved of their spe- 
cialties. Not that smoking has 
become obsolete there. It is as rife 
as ever, but it has changed its char- 
acter, the less unmanageable cigar 
having almost entirely superseded 
the pipe. How the Germans of the 
last generation performed the other 
duties of life at the same time that 
they took due charge of the porten- 
tous smoking apparatus, always in 
blast, used to be a great marvel. 
In a bank or a passport office, for 
instance, the clerk or surveyor, whose 
hands were full of business, had at 
the same time to attend to that pipe 
of his, built of five or six pieces or 
compartments, the putting together 
of which was as complex as a 
Chinese puzzle— a pipe ever going 
out, or getting stopped up, or leak- 
ing, or discharging essential oil, or 
doing some other offence demand- 
ing the most sedulous attention on 
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the part of its owner, whose affec- 
tion for it was such that no other 
toils or anxieties would tear him for 
a moment from its society. The 
meerschaum was a great improve- 
ment on this cumbrous machinery. 
The world will probably soon re- 
quire to be informed by the anti- 
quaries that this material is a por- 
ous clay found in some parts of Asia, 
which absorbs that essential oil 
generated by smoking, the removal 
of which is the object of the com- 
plex devices connected with the old 
china pipe. In this absorption, it at 
the same time performs the function 
of beautifying itself. The oil colours 
the clay, and when the surface of 
this is kept at a fine polish, it gra- 
dually assumes. a rich translucent 
mottled, and veined tawny-brown 
colour, like that of some of the 
finest jaspers. The satisfactory 
browning of a meerschaum used to 
be a matter of considerable Jabour, 
skill, and anxiety; for not only did 
it take a deal of industrious, meri- 
terious smoking to accomplish it to 
perfection, but during the opera- 
tion not a single scratch must ap- 
pear on the shining surface. Those 
who would put their mind at ease 
had the bowl of the pipe carefully 
cased with leather during the 
operation, and when thus secured 
the labour and the gratification of 
the task might be shared by com- 
panions. Our friend, with whom 
we are now to part, getting a little 
tired of the process of browning the 
enormous bowl he had undertaken, 
handed it, on his return home for 
temporary service, to the privates 
of the company of foot in which he 
held a commission, and gave them 
a general credit on his tobacconist. 
The meerschaum, under their ener- 
getic treatment, browned apace, but 
searcely in the same ratio as its 
owner’s account for cavendish and 
negrohead accumulated. 

The object of this typical sketch 
of the career of an English family 
on the Continent, is to point to two 
offensive peculiarities which we are 
apt to exhibit to strangers. The 
one is a haughty, hard, hostile an. 
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tagonism to all the cherished usages 
and favourite customs of the people 
we may be among. The other, 
which often comes in a reactionary 
form, is a determination to adopt 
an exaggerated caricature of the ex- 
ample they set us, which generally 
leads to the superindaction of their 
own defects and vices upon ours. 
It is difficult to say which of the 
two courses is the more offensive. 
The antagonism, which is the Eng- 
lishman’s first instinct, is the crea- 
ture of that intolerable conceit 
which makes us count that all dif- 
ferences from ourselves infer infe- 
riority ; and thus whatever is other- 
wise than with us is, of course, by 
so much on a lower scale of merit. 
I am afraid it will yet be some time 
ere we contemplate human beings 
as we do the other creatures in 
natural history, concerning which 
we take note of the characteristics 
and types of difference as matters 
of ordivary interest, not necessarily 
rendering the one inferior to the 
other in the general scale. As the 
strength of the bull, the gracefal- 
ness and agility of the chamois, the 
lustrous colours of the peacock, the 
sweet singing of the thrash, are all 
admired as separate characteristics 
without our setting the one above 
the other, why should we not do 
the same by the different races of 
man, and note their specialties with- 
out making these matter of reproach, 
because they happen to diverge from 
our own egotistic standard ? 

It is when they alight upon reli- 
gious observances differing from 
their own, that the conduct of the 
yahoos aiong our travellers be- 
comes most offensive. Of course 
we are all banded together as 
thorough Protestants, anxiously in- 
dulging in the hope that, we may 
see the final downfall of the Man 
of Sin, and an awakened people 
at last abjuring the corruptions of 
the Church of Rome. But it seems 
to me that the personages I refer to 
are not helping on this consumma- 
tion. It is searcely calculated to 
awaken in the minds of the blind 
devotees of Antichrist a conscious- 
ness of our superior light and purity, 
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that in the places held sacred by 
them our sons should stamp about 
with their hats on, continuing the 
loud ’pon-honourish talk they have 
indulged over in the street, and that 
our daughters should accompany 
them with giggle and _ grimace. 
There are some places where, from 
the fierce passions of the people, 
the traveller is warned that such 
practices are unsafe; but to a peo- 
ple so haughtily exactive as we 
are of deference to our own solem- 
nities and usages, it seems unac- 
countable that any beings, with 
homan flesh ‘ and blood, should 
calmly endure the insults which 
British tourists discharge at the re- 
ligious usages they encounter. I 
suppose they solace themselves with 
the firm conviction that we shall 
all have to pay for it in the next 
world. 

The following passage, from a book 
in two solid octavog exhibits a very 
fair specimen of the feelings of cha- 
rity and brotherly love with which 
our Pilgrims of the Rhine and else- 
where enter the places dedicated to 
Christian worship :— 


“The church was full of people; 
about fifty persons at a time knelt with- 
out the rails of the altar; and within 
stood a priest, who slightly and rapidly 
touched the eyes of each individual wit 
a sort of box or ring, which was fas- 
tened on his finger, and which he 
wiped every time with a cloth. The 
ring was held to every person to kiss, 
and this precious relic was held to be 
no other than the true and veritable eye 
of St. Odilia enclosed under glass in a 
gold case, and pronounced to be an in- 
fallible cure for sore eyes! Once a- 
year, on this day, the festival of the 
saint, all come to this ceremony who 
have bad eyes, or who are anxious to 
avoid having them. The guide who 
led us through the church said that he 
had formerly received the application. 
Though quite a youth, the poor fellow 
seemed perfectly priest-ridden; and 
when he told us some strange stories 
about miracles and relics, we found it 
impossible to shake his belief, and were 
obliged to leave him fully persuaded of 
the supernatural virtues of St. Odilia’s 
‘ veritable eye?’ 

“ Here, as usual, 


the poor deluded 
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devotee was obliged immediately to pay 
for a supposed benefit. An acolyte, car- 
rying the never-forgotten money-box, 
followed the priest, and every person 
contributed a coin. It would require 
more than an ordinary degree of charity 
not to have the impression that this was 
a shocking spectacle of extortion and 
imposture. At the west end of the 
church they were bringing buckets of 
water from the ground-floor of the tower, 
and selling it in tumblers and bottles. 
A woman on being asked what this 
meant, replied that it was some of the 
‘ eau bénite de Sainte Odile, bonne pour 
les yeux, et bonne pour Ja purification 
de l’estomac.’ They were giving it to 
several very young children, whose 
minds are thus enslaved with supersti- 
tion at the moment when reason dawns! 
It was humiliating to behold the degra- 
dation of the human intellect in this 
ridiculous affair; and it was yet more 
painful to reflect on the deeper moral 
mischief it involved. We thought the 
priest did not appear quite comfortable 
as we stood gazing with a variety of 
emotions, on this ffiece of folly.” 


These are not to be set down as 
the utterances of youthful levity, 
since they are set down by one 
who calls himself a professor in a 
college, and consequently a teacher 
of youth, being extracted from 
‘Sketches on the Continent in 
1835, by John Hoppus, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind and Logic in the 
University of London’ (I. 73). 
Doubtless he is right in saying 
that the priest did not appear 
“quite comfortable” under the 
gaze of that fine family which de- 
veloped “a variety of emotions,” 
including among them envy, hatred, 
and malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness, And yet we cannot help 
dropping a certain mead of appro- 
bation to the heroic martyrdom of 
a man like this, who day by day 
exposes himself to the torture of 
witnessing, and the labour of rail- 
ing at such exhibitions. How 
much sounder both in body and 
mind would he have returned 
from his vacation-tour had he de- 
termined not to cross the threshold 
of any temple desecrated by im- 
pure rites! If he possessed any of 
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the logic he taught, he must have 
known that he was not taking the 
best way to remedy the evil. Yet is 
his irritation not entirely thrown 
away. Its steady continuity over 
page after page, down to the end of his 
two volumes, is a phenomenon so 
amusing, that I can testify to its hav- 
ing procured one reader at least for his 
two volumes, whom their purely lite- 
rary merits would not have secured, 
Wordsworth has some pretty lines on 
this point worth recalling :— 
* Doomed as we are, our native dust 
To wet with many a bitter tear, 
It ill befits us to disdain 
The altar—to deride the fane, 
Where patient sufferers bend in trust 
To win a happier sphere, 
* T love, where spreads the village green, 
Upon some knee-worn cell to gaze ; 
Hail to the firm unmoving cross, 
Aloft where pines their branches 
toss. 
And to the chapel far withdrawn 
That lurks by lonely ways.” 


Ilere we have a kindly thought 
finely expressed, but the idea is 
esthetic rather than logical; and 
as I am not poetical, I think I 
could furnish my prosaic bret!ren 
with a more conclusive argument 
against doing a bit of missionary 
work in their vacation ramble by 
seoffs and grimaces—namely, that 
they will not accomplish the de- 
sired effect. It needs no sympathy 
with the alien worship to lead to 
this conclusion, Fine painting and 
statuary I can admire when I see 
them in a church, and fully as 
much, if not more, when they are 
elsewhere; but wax dolls in tawdry 
finery, and the distorted figures 
in the Oalvaries, with gaping 
wounds splashed with red ochre, 
I cannot find delight in, whatever 
pity I may have for the pallid and 
squalid devotees who crouch round 
them. Neither, I must confess, have 
such great cathedral musical _per- 
formances, as it has been my chance 
to listen to abroad, always inspired 
me with devotion. The grand effects 
are apt rather to rouse something 
like martial enthusiasm. The less 
ambitious strains, again, are apt to 
suggest old dancing-school associa- 
tions—across hands and down the 
middle. But if there are people 
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whom these things render devout, 
we may be assured that the same 
people will not also be rendered de- 
vout if they be transferred from the 
high embowed roof and dim religious 
light which form their accompani- 
ments, and are transferred into an an- 
gular granite box, with square holes 
to let in the light, in which a hard lo- 
gician delivers his indisputable con- 
clusions under fifteen heads, and is 
followed by a performance in which 
all the tuneless voices of the parish 
strive to outdo each other in loud dis- 
sonance. 

By the way, the finest piece of 
devotional music which J ever 
heard fell upon my ear in a rather 
strange shape, one evening in Dres- 
den. The streets were rather empty, 
because the population of that Pro- 
testant town had flocked out to 
witness some races in the Roman 
fashion, held with unusual lustre 
in honour of the day, which was 
Easter Sunday. I observed a thin 
stream of men, however, walking 
rapidly to some spot, as if they 
were going on ’Change to transact 
heavy business in stock. Their un- 
mistakable ethnetic characteristies, 
and the architecture of the build- 
ing which received them, showed 
that this was a synagogue. The 
architecture was Saracenic, and no 
bad type of the method in which 
other religious bodies seek to make 
their edifices congenial to their 
own worship—namely, by making 
them as unlike as possible to the 
edifices in which some denomina- 
tion with whom they are at variance 
hold their worship. As Saracenic, 
the building was no doubt well 
distinguished from a Christian 
church ; but the architecture of the 
followers of Mohammed would not 
bring it any nearer to the style of 
the Temple of Jerusalem. Enter- 
ing with the rest, I found a congre- 
gation of which the greater portion 
sat at deal desks, with tallow can- 
dles before them; while the re- 
mainder stood, like myself, in the 
vestibule, where there seemed to 
me to be no other Gentiles. I had 
but just entered when an Israelite 
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stepped up to me, and with genuine 
earnestness pointed out a solecism 
which I had committed in taking 
off my hat; it was a natural inad- 
vertency easily remedied. A priest 
of some sort, dressed in rather good 
taste, as I thought, made his ap- 
pearance at the farther end of the 
building, and read something which 
I did not hear distinctly, and would, 
I suppose, not have understood if 
I had. Then rose the music; it 
was vocal—at least I think it must 
have been so from the absence of 
any of the distinctive sounds which 
are produced by inanimate mechan- 
ism, and tell the nature of the 
machine that has produced them— 
as vibrating string, inflated tube, 
or stretched tissue. But there was 
such perfect unison in it that you 
could not say it was from many 
voices, though one knew it must 
have been, from its great volume ; 
it felt like one voice, and that in 
no special place, but filling the 
whole circumference, where it rose 
and fell, with such solemn pathos 
as I have never felt in music be- 
fore or since. What was the special 
religious observance illustrated by 
this music I do not know, and have 
rather avoided discovering, as I sus- 
pect it might turn out to be some- 
thing inimical to Cbristianity. But 
were one to select a religion for the 
sake of its music, I would know 
where to go, were it ne that the Is- 
raclites do not receive converts to 
partake in the portion of the select 
people. 

Of course, wherever the Scarlet 
Lady has established herself, all 
other things odious will naturally 
be found. Indeed, those who are 
thoroughly zealous in their own 
cause do not like to find anything 
in common with it in the adver- 
sary. They think it an encroach- 
ment on their own manor, that in 
any matter whatever he should be 
at one with them. Hence it is 
rather gratifying than otherwise to 
find all our prejudices in morals 
and decorum outraged wherever 
Popery prevails. The hour of trial 
comes, however, when we get among 
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our Protestant brethren, and find, 
for instance, that in the places we 
have always revered as the foun- 
tains of the Reformation, Sunday is 
the special day of theatres, concerts, 
and overflowing taverns. It hap- 
pened to me once to be wandering 
with some companions through the 
highly orthodox Canton of Vand 
on a Sunday afternoon. If the 
reader turn up the whites of his 
eyes, I tell him he has no right to 
presume that my journey was not 
one of necessity and mercy. We 
selected for our night’s resting-place 
a small house of entertainment— 
the equivalent of the village ale- 
house at home. It was crammed 
to the throat with the Protestant 
peasantry of the district, smoking, 
drinking, and recreating themselves 
with billiards and other house 
games — a strange preference, I 
thought it, to out-door sauntering 
in that sultry evening; but that was 
their affair. Desirous. to walk in 
the cool of the morning to Yverdun, 
we asked if breakfast could be pre- 
pared for us so early as four o’clock. 
The good woman of the house—a 
model of clean respectability and 
civility —bade us observe that it 
was Sunday evening, and that, in 
consequence, she would be engaged 
with her guests until a late hour, 
with which early rising would be 
incompatible. But she would do 
her best for®us. Breakfast would 
be made ready for us; we would 
find it in the guest-chamber, and 
we could rise and proceed as we 
thought fit. So we paid our bill 
before going to bed. Through my 
sleep I heard the click of billiard- 
balls far on in the night. When 
we rose we found silence every- 
where, and a comfortable breakfast 
awaiting us, and so sallied forth in 
the fresh morning air through the 
dewy fields and woods, reflecting 
pleasantly on that primitive sim- 
plicity and reliance on the faith 
of mankind which prompted our 
hostess thus to deal with a set of 
travel-worn strangers of uncouth 
speech and queer manners, and 
that, too, in a district where the 
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British tourist was an unknown phe- 
nomenon. I have sometimes doubt- 
ed if the concentrated force of all 
Forbes Mackenzyism and _teetotal- 
ism will ever produce a like faith 
that knows no guile among our own 
publicans. The incident became by 
the way oddly mixed up in my mind 
with an anecdote current at the 
time, relating to a visit by an emi- 
nent pastor of this same Canton de 
Vaud to a distinguished Presbyterian 
divine in Edinburgh. Rising, accord- 
ing to the castom of his district, 
about six o’clock on a Sunday morn- 
ing, and wandering through the de- 
serted rooms, he found in one of 
them a piano, whereat he sat down, 
and was enabled to solace himself 
for some minutes with the perform- 
ance of the 


“ Chantons tous le Canton de Vaud 
Si beau,” 


ere the horrified household could arise 
and rush on him to rescue their home 
from further pollution. 

This discussion about clerical 
and ethnical divergences recalls to 
me an instance of external simi- 
larity in things contrary, which I 
have several times noticed, but 
never could rightly account for. 
How is it that the men who in the 
Protestant states of Germany are 
seen frequenting restaurations and 
other places of public entertain- 
ment on Sunday, bear so close a 
general resemblance to those clergy 
of the more stringent of the re- 
ligious bodies calling themselves es- 
pecially evangelical, who on that 
day are so differently occupied in 
this country? There are the white 
neckcloths of exactly the same tie; 
the same black costume with a ten- 
dency to baggyness; the same air 
of solid respectability, stopping 
short of high-breeding; the same 
demure precision, sapproaching to 
austerity of countenance, from which 
laugh and genial smile are equally 
remote. It would, I think, have 
enlarged the minds of the respect- 
able and zealous Free Kirk session 
of Glendrouthie had they chanced to 
behold a sight which rather startled 
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myself—namely, a perfect fae simile 
of their venerated pastor beheld by 
me one fine Sunday, in a village 
tavern in Saxony, deep in a game 
at billiards, a cigar between his 
lips of course, the universal great 
glass flagon of beer, also of course, 
close at hand, whence his wife, 
sitting knitting behind, took an 
occasional sip, while over the scene 
was engraved in large German 
characters, a text from the Lu- 
theran translation of the New Testa- 
ment ineculcating charity. Al- 
though I could not get up any 
righteous indignation at the scene 
when it ceased to be a hallucination, 
yet I am not prepared to say that 
if I actually encountered my re- 
vered friend in the flesh crinking, 
smoking, and playing billiards in 
a tavern on Sunday, I should think 
him at all in a promising way. But, 
on the other hand, I cannot feel 
sure that it would improve Herr 
Billard-Spieler to pull off the eight 
tumblers which his reverend like- 
ness can consume at a Presbytery 
dinner after the day’s work is over, 


and carry like a man and a Chris- 


tian. Yet had there been a little 
more toleration for the simpler and 
lighter enjoyments of life in the 
parish of Glendrouthie, it might not 
have come to pass that our reverend 
friend’s colleague should have so 
flagrantly disregarded the advice to 
limit his potations to his capacity, 
and brought that great scandal on 
his Church and his family; nor, 
perhaps, would the parish have 
become notorious for the awful 
case of that relentless elder who 
had trodden out every vestige of 
amusement and recreation left 
among the people, and whose grim 
face continued to be a terror to all 
who met him in his walks, until 
that day when he suddenly disap- 
peared, leaving behind him a mine 
of horrible iniquities to explode on 
the astonished serious world. 

“We all have our failings, more 
or less,” as a vulgar saying goes; 
and one of the difficulties which 
philosophers have in all ages had 
to struggle with is, how to take a 
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due estimate of each one’s special 
share in this universal commodity. 
I must admit that the air of re- 
spectable comfort which I saw this 
year throughout the northern states 
of Germany, and even Bohemia, 
when fairly estimated, left a balance 
in outward appearances against my 
own country which I would rather 
not have found it necessary to strike. 
Wherever one could go—winding 
about in the worst streets of the 
poorest parts of the towns, at night 
or early dawn—at the places of 
gratuitous entertainment, where the 
lowest of the people congregated— 
at one of the many Leipzic fairs, 
for instance, when the town was 
one dense, almost impenetrable 
mob—again, in the high-roads and 
the villages—a universal air of 
respectability and comfort was to 
be seen. How well off any of the 
people might be, one could not tell; 
but it was easy to see that, with 
very rare exceptions, all had good 
clothes and sufficient food—scarce- 
ly a vestige of that squalor and rag- 
gedness of which there is always so 
considerable a percentage with us, 
I think, in these outward elements 
of comfort, Germany has made a 
great advance during the past 
twenty years. I specially noted 
that you could see no symptom of 
a very unpleasant type of shabbi- 
ness—one class wearing the cast-off 
clothes of another. In Ireland there 
is nothing else te be seen in the 
costume of the peasantry; and it is 
there a problem no one seems to 
have solved, where the universal 
rags come into existence and use 
as fine Saxony broadcloth. I speak, 
however, of Ireland twelve years 
ago; it is said that there is a 
change there now. I wish it ex- 
tended to the portion of her sons 
who do us the honour of migrating 
hither; for it is to them, after all, 
that I suspect we must attribute 
the humiliation of owning that 
superiority in the condition of the 
humblest classes among German 
people which I am _ bound to 
admit. 

Though I think they are more 
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industrious than they used to be, 
yet they are still a leisurely, easy- 
paced people, stopping in the jour- 
ney through life at many places of 
refreshment and enjoyment, and 
tacitly determining not to subject 
themselves to the hurry and scurry, 
the railway speed, the fierce compe- 
tition, the hot anxieties, and the 
general overstrain of all the nerves 
of life, in which we live and move 
and have our being. How, then, is 
it that they are exempt from the 
squalor and raggedness which scan- 
dalise and oppress the energetic 
British people? Political economy 
affords a pretty distinct answer. 
They possess collectively less than us 
because they are not so enterprising 
and industrious, and consequently 
produce less, But the very absence 
of that activity which creates our 
greater riches, exempts them from 
the same keen competition to par- 
ticipate in what they have. In an 


extremely energetic, active, compe- 
titive condition of society, woe to 
those who cannot keep up with the 
general scrimble—they must go to 


the wall. And with us, unfortu- 
nately, it happens that there exists 
a whole race on whose condition the 
inability to keep up with their 
neighbours is distinctly marked. 

A modification of the same fea- 
ture becomes perceptible when you 
cross the frontier of the purely Ger- 
man states into Bohemia. There 
the frequent trampers barefooted, 
in worn uncouth raiment, indicate 
a race beyond the pale of the 
civilised European communities of 
which the German is an eminently 
respectable member. But here the 
uncouthness is more barbarous than 
squalid. It is not drawn from the 
refuse of civilisation, like that of 
our ragged tramp or city savage. 
The costume in which skins and 
coarse home-made cloth prevail 
chave been made for the wearers; 
and they have, like Peter Bell, a 
wildness as of dwellers out-of-doors 
rather than frequenters of the gin- 
palace and pawn-shop. The adalt 
males among thein have rather a 
formidable look, and they sre ad- 
dicted to carrying sticks, which, by 
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way of ornamental head, are ter- 
minated by a heavy lump of metal. 

Good as his coat is, however, and 
respectable the outward appearance 
of everything about him, I believe 
the German has his skeleton in his 
house, Gambling appears to be his 
most formidable national vice, and 
Homberg and Baden-Baden could 
give forth abundant revelations of 
crime and ruin. That a people so 
keen and energetic as the British 
should not be greatly subject to 
this vice, is probably owing to that 
very keenness and energy. Their 
calculating faculties and  specu- 
lative propensities being embarked 
for many daily hours in the busi- 
ness of life, they seek physical en- 
joyments in athletic garhes and 
field-sports rather than in the 
risks and excitements which are 
but an exaggeration of the toil 
from which they seek relief. Gam- 
bling is in general the resource of 
a lethargic people, requiring a high 
stimulus to enable them to taste 
the joys of active excitement. 
Much as is said against  spirit- 
drinking among us, the continued 
imbibing of beer and smoke from 
morn till dewy eve must have its 
deleterious influences, and, I take 
it, greatly aggravates the lethargic 
lassitude which makes the German 
slow and idle, and prompts him to 
seek the excitement of the gaming 
table. 

But I was enabled to see in a 
still more distinct shape the sha- 
dow of his skeleton. My occupa- 
tion at home giving me opportuni- 
ties of looking at a large stock of 
the criminal population, I sought 
and obtained opportunities of in- 
specting a sample of that commo- 
dity in the course of my travels. I 
found that the German criminal dif- 
fers unmistakably from the British 
in bearing deeper marks of ruffian- 
ism and dangerousness, I would say 
that, as you cannot help observing 
that the average citizens of a Ger- 
man town are less energetic, active, 
and practically intelligent than the 
same class among ourselves, so, on 
the other hand, it is clear that their 
criminals have more purpose and 
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power of character than ours. With 
very rare exceptions, the character- 
istics of the British criminal’s coun- 
tenance are stupidity, a sort of dog- 
ged fatalism, and a feeble facility, 
which makes him the servant rather 
than the master of the conditions 
out of which his crimes are wrought. 
The writers on criminal] administra- 
tion in France, on the other hand, 
say that one of the most appalling 
difficulties in the way of the social 
reformers there, is the large propor- 
tion of men of energy, intelligence, 
and determination of purpose, who 
deliberately devote these qualities 
to the cause of crime. The desper- 
ate-looking ruffian faces I saw in 
Germany made me _ suppose that 
there the same blot exists, and 
spreads pretty widely. 1 was con- 
firmed in this notion by finding a 
considerable number of prisoners 
employed in fine decorative works. 
These all required such skill as 
can only be found in this country, 
among a small select circle of Lon- 
don cracksmen who are the orna- 
ments of their profession. Some 
of the work I saw showed artistic 
genius; and so habitual an element 
were these highly-skilled artisans in 
the prison population, that a depart- 
ment for implements and other ac- 
cessories of their occupations was 
preserved, just as in our prisons 
shoemakers’ lasts and weaving- 
looms are stored for humbler work- 
men. 

But this is not a matter in which 
the tourist need concern himself. 
Let him be content that in Germany 
he traverses a country where, what- 
ever defects there may be, his own 
safety, convenience, and comfort 
are well looked to. It would add 
much to his comfort here and else- 
where, and preserve him from a 
great deal of wear and tear of tem- 
per, if, before landing on the other 
side of the channel, he should form 
a resolution moderately and cau- 
tiously to adapt himself to the 
habits of the people he is to be for 
the tine among. Let him be a 
little wary as to performing any 
action, however thoroughly estab- 
lished in home practiee, unless he 


sees the natives also doing the like. 
It is not necessary that he should 
mimic every act he sees performed ; 
were he to do so without a full con- 
sideration of relative conditions, he 
might find himself thrown into a 
false position. It is said of an 
Aberdonian who, sailing to London, 
had made up his mind that the 
safe course for him there was to do 
exactly as he saw other people 
doing, that before he had even 
landed, he found he had involan- 
tarily entered into a contract for 
the use of a cab and the services of 
its driver. When he remonstrated 
against this conclusion, the driver’s 
vindication was, “ Vy did you old 
up your vinger then?” to which 
the accused made answer, “ And fat 
for did ye haud up yours ?” 

There is wide enough space be- 
tween such literal conformity and 
that blind home superstition which 
precludes the Englishman from 
doubting that whatever is certified 
by the practice of bis own country 
must be and is the rule of conduct 
all the world over. We have, for 
instance, a special national custom 
by which, at a certain period of the 
year, portions of the margin of the 
sea called sea-bathing places are con- 
secrated, like old heathen temples, 
tu indecency. Those of our sons 
and daughters whose walk in life 
elsewhere—in their drawing-rooms, 
for instance—in public assemblages 
—on the streets of the city—is 
surrounded by an atmosphere of 
decorum and _ pnurity—whom the 
slightest indecorous word or act in 
such places would suffuse with 
shame and indignation—these, when 
they come within the consecrated 
arena at the proper time, are in- 
stantaneously divested of all sense 
and decorum, and exhibit a scene 
not to be niatched elsewhere until 
we reach the Marquesas Islands or 
the Feejees. It is useless to argue 
or fight with this specialty; it is a 
deeply founded national institution 
—almost a superstition—and one 
might as well lift his voice in argu- 
ment against suttee or the national 
institution of Dahomey. But if 
our countryman whe is apt to think 
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that every licence or indecorum 
of his own country is only to be 
found in an_ exaggerated form 
abroad, should take this national 
custom with him into some por- 
tions of Europe, he may find him- 
self in a complete and very dis- 
agreeable mistake, It is one, I 
apprehend, more frequently com- 
mitted than proclaimed. In fact, 
in such cases, the proceedings take 
a form which brings the culprit’s 
conduct forth in so extremely odious 
and scandalous a shape, that he en- 
tirely abandons his first impulse, 
which is to place before the Secre- 
tary of State the alternative of 
obtaining justice for an outrage on 
a British subject, or immediately 
declaring war against the offending 
nation. 

Even in the adoption of avowed 
and authorised national customs, it 
is as well to be circumspect. Smok- 
ing being a national iastitution in 
Germany, is regulated with more 
pains than here, where it is a sort of 
tolerated disreputability, unworthy 
of ministerial attention. There are 


places where you must not smoke 
at all, places where you may smoke 
in one way but not in another— 
where you may enjoy a pipe Care- 


fully covered but not open. The 
Englishman, shy of being caught by 
a countryman in bis early initiation 
to the practice, probably seeks priv- 
acy for his efforts, and finds his way 
precisely to the place where the in- 
dulgence is prohibited. I remem- 
ber lolling on the heather one hot 
afternoon in a Saxon pine-forest, 
enjoying my meerschaum without 
the faintest sensation of misgiving ; 
yet, when I got out upon the high 
road, I saw it set forth at great 
length, on large printed boards, how 
that every one who smoked within 
that forest became thereby liable to 
be apprehended and cast into prison, 
there to be detained for three days. 
These forests are pleasant adjuncts 
of German scenery, since, being 
generally royal or publie property 
for the supply of firewood, they are 
not walled in, nor is there any sense 
of intrusion in frequenting them; 
but, like everything else in that 
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orderly country, they are under 
regulation. 

I have noted that, next in offen- 
siveness to our countrymen’s super- 
cilious rejection of foreign habits, 
is their too flagrant and “loud” 
adoption of them. There are cer- 
tain relaxations tolerated abroad, 
which among us are catalogued as 
conventional vices, and when our 
young men enter on them abroad, 
they obliterate the line of distine- 
tion between them and real vices. 
It is sometimes observed that those 
whose upbringing at home has been 
the most austerely puritanical, are 
the most apt to take the reins in 
their teeth abroad, and to ‘‘go at 
everything.” On the first Sunday 
after their arrival they will, perhaps, 
set out at the proper hour in search 
of a church of their own special de- 
nomination, and, not finding that, 
they thenceforth lose ail sense of 
Sunday, religion, and ceceney, and 
scandaliso their countrymen in the 
eyes of the world. By something 
like a law of moral gravitation, they 
are apt all to go to the same dens 
of infamy, whence they bring home 
pretty stories about each other. 
This, by the way, is a well-known 
fatality of Scotchmen in London. 
They are told that in so large a 
world there is scarce a possibility 
of meeting a parochial acquaintance, 
bat somehow all the pilgrims from 
any particular district get all into 
the same groove, and all meet each 
other face to face, much to the dis- 
comfiture of each. 

It is often remarked by foreign- 
ers that while some of the English 
travellers among them are profuse, 
and misclievously so, in their ex- 
penditure, yet a very large portion 
of them are among the most sus- 
picious and penurious of payers, 
and, indeed, the most difficult to 
render amenable to the full amount 
of the obligations they have justly 
incurred. In fact, they often come 
with exaggerated notions of the 
cheapness of everything abroad. 
They forget that, following the dic- 
tates of their national pride, they 
take up a position above what they 
occupy at home. The commercial 
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gent consumes his dinner of many 
courses of scientific cookery and 
his good wine in a palace, and ex- 
pects that he will find it cheaper 
than the chop and pot of stout 
which he has eaten in that dingy 
back-parlour of the inn where he 
last did business. Then, too, unfor- 
tunate experience at the commence- 
ment of affairs sometimes produces 
a reaction of caution in our preci- 
pitate traveller. Following impli- 
citly the injunction of the keeper of 
his travelling conscience, ‘ Murray,’ 
he obtains a leather bag and has it 
filled with dollars or five-franc 
pieces. Its bulk and weight im- 
part to its owner a comfortable 
assurance of solvency, and even a 
fuller consciousness of wealth than 
he. derives from the circular note 
which is over and over to refill that 
bag. Of this he is too soon re- 
minded by its rapid attenuation. 
After settling to all appearance his 
account in the steamer that has 
brought him over, he has to pay 
for bringing his luggage on deck. 
Again he has to pay for putting it 
into the boat that takes it ashore. 
The boatman, of course, must have 
his fare. The man who takes the 
koffer out of the boat has his claim. 
He who opens it at the Custom- 
house bas his, as also the person 
who closes it, if not the same, and 
perhaps the Custom-house officer 
may put in a claim for having done 
his duty aguinst you, or having ne- 
glected it in your favour, Then is 
held out the palm of him who finds 
a drosky for you, and gives place 
to another public servant who car- 
ries your luggage into it, and has to 
be properly remunerated. All this 
occurs within the happy tourist's 
first half mile of that “continent” 
which he is to traverse; and having 
soe many payments to make, and 
nothing but dollars to make them 
with, the effects on his bag of bul- 
lion are iimediate and alarming— 
it is clear that he cannot go on at 
this rate. 

Accordingly he passes a resolu- 
tion in favour of retrenchment and 
a thorough readjustment of the 
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currency. He invests largely in 
those groschen, which turn up their 
paltry little brazen faces and call 
themselves silver. With these and 
other kinds of debased coinage in 
his hands, he Jets himself slip into 
the idea that he is giving equiva- 
lents in weight and size to British 
silver; and will offer a few of them, 
amounting in cumulative value pro- 
bably to sixpence sterling, under 
circumstances in which at home he 
would have felt it necessary to 
make a donation of half-a-crown. 
The Englishman, again, who has 
set himself to study all the intri- 
cacies of foreign exchanges, and 
all the established dues of the ser- 
vices demanded by travellers, be- 
comes proud of his learning, and 
desirous: to show it on every occa- 
sion, by the exactness of his pay- 
ments. This is the sort of distine- 
tion by which he rewards himself 
for the weary labour to which he 
has submitted. 

Such a task is far less herculean 
than it used to be within my 
memory. The gradual absorption 
of the outlying states within the 
principle of the commercial league, 
which means also their absorption 
within the predominating influence 
of Prussia, has been a mighty bene- 
fit to the British traveller, whatever 
it may be to the nations them- 
selves. In central Europe there 
are now just three prevalent coin- 
ages—the French, the Austrian, 
and the Prussian; while, of course, 
the British sovereign still holds its 
old supremacy, and there are few 
places where our silver money will 
not be taken. Of old to carry the 
purse of a travelling party without 
bringing back a heap of inconvert- 
ible coinage required the genius of a 
Rothschild. The states closest to 
each other, from some feeling of 
independence and rivalry, had the 
greatest hatred of each other’s cur- 
rency. Voltaire spoke of the tra- 
veller in France in the days. of the 
Provinces, changing laws as often 
as he changed horses. So it used 
to be with the coinage of the small 
states; and the inn where even 
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a pedestrian dined, scorned the 
change he had received when 
paying for his breakfast. Austria 
is at present, from her financial dif- 
ficulties, the most troublesome part 
of central Europe in relation to 
money. In every transaction the 
tourist feels her condition. The 
first small change he gets comes in 
the form of a bundle of bank-notes, 
each good in Austria tothe amount 
of fourpence sterling, but all good 
for nothing elsewhere. As if there 
Were some power of magnetic 
attraction at work, he finds all his 
bullion oozing out, and getting re- 
placed by these rags. Everybody’s 
object is to give notes and get bul- 
lion, and when one leaves the coun- 
try it is very difficult to obtain con- 
vertible money. : 

In the establishment of a pre- 
cise estimate of money’s worth too, 
much progress favourable to the 
traveller has been lately made. 
Fixed tariffs are coming into exist- 
ence for all kinds of services, and 
they seem to be so rigidly enforced 
that I fear I cannot expect what I 
am going to say to be believed. It 
is, that I have, on more than one 
occasion, got change from a cabman 
at midnight, when possessed of no 
coin so small as his legal fare! 
The custom of charging the service 
in the inns has spread, and is a 
mighty convenience, although wait- 
ers do show a slight hankering 
after the old mammon, by gently 
insinuating that the amount goes 
entirely to the house, and they are 
none the better for the attention 
they have had the happiness to pay 
to Monsieur’s comfort. One is told 
that in Prussia the several rates of 
charge in the hotels are absolutely 
fixed by law. Regulations of this 
kind have an air of tyranny and 
interference with personal freedom 
in trading and bargaining to whitch, 
on examination, they are not amen- 
able. The prejadice against them 
is very natural, while their econo- 
mic character is not fully under- 
stood; but they are consistent with 
entire freedom of action. No man 
is, I presume, bound even in the 
despotic states of Europe, to invest 
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his capital in a tavern, or to drive 
a drosky, carry burdens, or keep a 
ferry. The State offers terms to any 
who think them fair—terms on 
which they undertake to deal with 
all comers. It is simply dealing by 
contract, instead of special bargain, 
in each case; and contract work 
has never been considered deroga- 
tory to freedom. The resemblance 
to hardship lies in stringent rules 
for the absolute performance of the 
contract, but there is nothing but 
benefit to all parties in the rigid 
enforcement of just rights. 

The Englishman, when he feels 
surprise at the many small matters 
that in Germany are Koeniglich 
(royal or State affairs), cannot won- 
der-that the German, when he comes 
here, should be equally surprised to 
find how little he is looked after, 
and how perfectly free he is to go 
anywhere—even to that place called 
the deuce, or the dogs, or by still 
worse names, if such be his hu- 
mour. He feels his dignity and 
individuality gone—he has lost his 
very identity in a sort of social 
chaos, and sadly reflects that at 
home even his dog is more impor- 
tant, since his name and qualities 
are preserved in a record devoted 
to that class of quadrupeds. The 
nature of the paternal Government 
enters into the very physiology of 
the Germans. Undoubtedly through- 
out their country nature has, with 
surprising precision, stamped the 
character of the political institu- 
tions upon the faces of the people. 
You cannot fail at once to distin- 
guish those who are in office from 
those who are not—the ins from 
the outs. And by men in office I 
do not mean Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, Secretaries of State, or 
even Lord Mayors, Bailies, or Alder- 
men; but those subordinate offigial 
persons who are responsible for 
the collection of town taxes, the 
lighting of the lamps, and the 
cleaning of the streets, They walk 
about in a manner quite differ- 
ent from other people—they have 
a different build of body some- 
how, and a continued sense of dig- 
nity and exercise of command has 
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stamped the permanent impression 
of superiority upon every feature. 
Only one class of that ordinary 
herd, who are not entitled to prefix 
Koeniglich to their names, appear 
to rival them: these are the porters 
at the great inns, who keep all the 
-chamber keys, transact the miscel- 
laneous business of the guests, and 
usually speak English. They are 
dressed in uniform, and generally 
have the majestic air of the Gov- 
ernment officer. Perhaps this pro- 
ceeds from their function as repre- 
sentatives of the great affluent body 
of British tourists conferring import- 
ance on them; perhaps also it may 
arise from the hotel-keepers having 
bought up all the majestically-built 
and important-looking men who 
have not got into the Government 
service. 

Those who wish to see the very 
highest stage of personal dignity 
which the biped man is capable of 
achieving, should see the Prussian 
railway officers in their winter cos- 
tume—no, that is not the proper 
term—their winter robes. In sum- 
mer thcy are simply smart; but 
when protected against cold they 
are sublime. Their heavy fur man- 
tles and caps, and the majestic way 
in which, from constant custom, 
they march about in them, remind 
you of nothing so much as of the 
old pictures which the sale cata- 
logues always call “ Full-length 
portrait of a Bargomaster, by Wan- 
dyke.” The whole has an over- 
awing and reverencing effect. To 
receive politeness and _ attention 
from such men almost ennobles one, 
and recalls the stories about Louis 
XIV. carving the chicken for Mo- 
_ liére, or Charles V. lifting the 
paint brush of Titian. I found 
out afterwards that one of these 
sublimely beneficent personages, 
for certain attentions he had been 
pleased to pay me, would not have 
disdained to accept of a few gros- 
schen; but I could not for the life of 
me have done the degrading thing, 
and broken the spell. I would far 
more readily tip a shilling to a Lord 
Mayor in his robes, or a colonel at 
the head of his regiment. 
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Whatever it may be to live under, 
this certainly has its attractions and 
advantages to the stranger. At 
home our railway porters and 
guards, whose capacity for work is 
measured and fitted up to the last 
point, have no time for entering 
individualities, You must look’ out 
for yourself. You are one of the 
undistinguished mass, as little iden- 
tified from all gthers as Words- 
worth’s cattle, which were forty 
feeding like one. You exist to 
them only in the fact of your being 
a ticket-holder; on that ground you 
may go with the train as it starts, 
and that being taken from you, you 
are nobody. But from the moment 
that you enter a German train you 
find that you are in the hands of a 
paternal Government, who indivi- 
dualise you, and know as much 
about your objects and travelling 
arrangements as is necessary for 
your present welfare. There are 
plenty of officers, with plenty of 
time, for all this. You are pre- 
cisely and personally told how Laie 
you have at such a station for re- 
freshment. If you don’t appear 
again at the proper time, or soon 
after it, you will be searched for. 
Your place is known, and you are 
shown into it. I remember my 
place happening to be in a carriage 
closely packed by a German family. 
There were empty carriages in the 
train, but in my attempt to enter 
one of them I was always informed 
that my place was not there. The 
journey was a long one, rendering 
a change of seat very desirable; 
but I found it could only be ac- 
complished by a negotiation with 
one of the grand personages under 
whose authority and countenance I 
travelled. 

So of the attendants at theatres 
and other public places In our 
establishments you will find a cou- 
ple of distrustfal and distrusted 
members of the lower ¢ pos- 
sessed of a juggler-like rapidity of 
manipulation, who cateh at your 
coin and check-tickets, but have no 
more concern about yourself, and 
take no more note of your special 
identity than a pikeman does in 
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relation to the individualities of a 
flock of sheep passing through his 
gate. In Berlin or Dresden, on 
the other hand, you will find some- 
thing like the antechamber to a 
court levee, frequented by rather 
distinguished-looking personages, 
who favour you with a good deal 
of patronising politeness. Have 
you no smaller coin to offer for a 
place in the ~— than an Eng- 
lish sovereign? Monsieur had bet- 
ter not wait outside—let him step 
in, and his change will be presently 
brought to him. With the class of 
persons to be dealt with in such 
matters at home, every one looks per- 
sonally after his own money matters, 
and would pause with jealousy over 
such an arrangement, fearing that 
the change-bearer might, by some 
uulucky chance, fail to find him in 
the crowd, and that he himself 


might fail to discover his debtor. 
But he need not be afraid—he is in 
the hands of a public officer of the 
Crown, who would no more think 
of cheating him than the collector 
to whom he pays his ineome-tax at 


home. 

If there was something rather 
patronisingly condescending in their 
bestowal of their services, I cannot 
say that I found among the German 
official men during my last trip any 
of the haughty insolence sometimes 
attributed to them. I have a notion 
that the splutter made about the 
Macdonald affair may have in the 
end considerably smoothe@ the path 
of British travellers. It proved the 
sensitive vigilance of our organisa- 
tion for the protection of the British 
citizen, and the smallness of the 
matter that would be converted 
into a State question if it involved 
a real injury or affront towards a 
subject of our Queen. The Prussian 
Government, it is true, baeked the 
culprits, but every subordinate offi- 
cer has been no doubt made to feel 
that he will by no means be doing 
an acceptable service to his supe- 
riors by giving them cause for such 
conflicts. 

I have heard Germans of the up- 
per classes complain that they them- 
selyes are by no means exempt from 
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the insolence of office, and what the 
poor have to take from-it is palpable. 
Seen have I one of those epauletted 
and besabred grandees, who look as 
if they could do no meaner work 
than command a squadron to charge, 
march up to an attenuated huxter- 
girl, with ber barrow, and pour upon 
her a roaring denunciatory oration 
concerning some breach of police eti- 
quette committed by her. Stopping 
occasionally to take breath, he re- 
turns to the charge, reads out re- 
gulations, takes notes of facts, ex- 
horts, illustrates, and, coming to the 
climax of his righteous indignation, 
clenches his fists, and seems scarcely 
able to restrain himself from inflict- 
ing violent personal chastisement on 
the trembling culprit. In such a 
case, a policeman among us would 
execute his duty, whatever it might 
be, with peculiar quietness, and a 
sort of shamefaced feeling that dire 
necessity, not love of authority, 
drove him to so disagreeable a task. 
A Prussian, to whom I stated this, 
was by no means silent. ‘ Would 
you, then,” says he, “that your 
quiet-speaking policeman, ashamed of 
his duties, who carries a baton instead 
of a sword, should convey the poor 
creature before a magistrate, who 
finds that the law gives him no alter- 
native but to sentence her to a period 
of imprisonment with prostitutes and 
thieves?” 

We have in this country an in- 
tense horror of any administration 
of justice coming spontaneously 
from the central Government. It 
must all be set going by the parties 
interested, who. collect their own 
evidence, set forth the facts of. their 
own cases, and plead upon their 
merits. All that the Government 
does is to supply us, in the first place, 
with judges, serene and impartial, 
whose duty it is to be utterly blind 
to everything not brought legiti- 
mately under their notice; and, in 
the second place, with an array of 
professional persons—counsel and 
attorneys—whose function it is to 
see that every litigant has the me- 
rits of his case brought fully out. 
No doubt this is the perfection of 
judicial inquiry. The outs and ins 
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of a complex history, containing 
within itself many facts which it 
is the interest of those who know 
them to conceal, will never be so 
effectually brought to light by the 
exertions of any royal commissioner 
of justice, as they will be by two 
armies of hostile lawyers, lavishly 
supplied with money, and taught 
by the traditions of their craft to 
devote every power they possess— 
zeal, talent, conscience itself—to the 
cause of their employer. This sys- 
tem follows up our national idea of 
fair play. It is a fair play, however, 
apt to give a great preponderance 
to superior audacity, talent, and 
wealth. In the local courts for de- 
ciding on small claims which have 
lately been spreading, there has been 
an intention to admit, in a timid 
and negative form, some elements of 
the Continental mode of inquiry. In 
the exclasion of professional lawyers, 
some responsibility is thrown upon 
the judge to act as counsel for both 
sides, and thus get, by his own 
inquiries, at the root of the matter. 
But these judges-are educated in 
the national system, which over- 
shadows their practice, and they 
nervously shrink from everything 
that is not “ brought before them.” 
To conduct the examination else- 
where than in open court would 
seem unconstitutional; nor can 
they refuse to hear whatever is said, 
or stop the mouth of the clever 
litigant, whose lequacious plausi- 
bility overwhelms and _ silences his 
lethargic opponent. On the other 
hand, your German local Richter, 
if the question be about an ac- 
count for goods furnished, may 
make his appearance at some un- 
expected moment in the prosecu- 
tor’s office, and rummage about 
in his cash-book and invoices, If 
the discussion be about a nuisance, 
he will step to the spot at early 
dawn, and sniff the air witlr his 
own official nostrils. He has no 
notion of “parties being entitled 
to be heard” any further than the 
hearing of them is to his own satisfac- 
tion; and when he sees how mat- 
ters stand, he pronounces the royal 
judgment accordingly. These things 
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bring one to questions of the greatest 
nicety and difficulty, and so reveal 
that there are elements of defect in 
the most perfect of human institu- 
tions. We can never in this country 
abandon as a fundamental principle 
the administration of justice, in all 
important cases, through jadges in- 
dependent of the Government, who 
act in public, and are liable to the in- 
fluence of all the forensic science and 
dialectic ability which litigants can 
bring to bear on them. Yet it 
might not endanger the stability of 
our illustrious constitution if the 
Government did more for the pro- 
tection of the poor and helpless 
litigants. 

In various minute particulars, the 
paternal system, whatever it may be 
to natives, is serviceable and plea- 
sant to the stranger and sojourner. 
With us any one, high or low, may 
wander at his will without requiring 
to carry in his pocket a sort of 
skeleton biography of his passage 
through life, and without subjection 
to many vexatious public regula- 
tions current in other countries, But 
in them, on the other hand, every 
one, down even to the humblest 
pedestrian or tramp, has his wants 
With 
us the pedestrian is looked upon as 
an idle vagrant, to whom it would 
be unbecoming to show any cour- 
tesy. If there be a wayside fountain, 
for instance, it will be constructed 
only for the use of quadrupeds, 
these beimg valuable animals; but 
there will be nothing to accom- 
modate the pedestrian, who will 
probably find that the watercourse 
is so adjusted that he cannot get 
a drop to drink, unless he be content 
to take it from the common trough 
at which the cattle slake their 
thirst; whereas in Prussia or 
Saxony—nay, Austria also—if there 
be a well attached to a house on 
the roadside, the chances are that 
it has a neat cup chained to it for 
the use of the wayfarer. Where 
is the pedestrian who, in remember- 
ing his rambles in his own dear 
home of the brave and the free, 
does not recall with a sympathetic 
shudder the doubts, the diffi- 
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culties, the final calamities he has 
undergone from cross-roads destitute 
of any friendly finger-post? How 
he has sometimes, when he thinks 
he must be close to his destined 
shelter, come on & moor or in a 
forest to a complete fan of diverging 


paths, all of which, save the one 


which he has no means of certainly 
identifying, may lead him like the 
Trish mile-stone, “ fifteen miles from 
innywhere?” And should there be 
seen between him and the sky a 
fragment of a finger-post standing 
like a gibbet, and should he with 
desperate effort climb up to it and 
aceomplish the lighting of a lucifer 
match—behold, it tenders no reward 
or help—the instruction it once 
gave having been carefully obli- 
terated by the freeborn youth of the 
district. What a feeling of pleasant 
security is there then in those in- 
structive inscriptions scattered over 
Northern Germany, which tell you 
your distance to a fraction from 
half-a-dozen places, and _ indicate 
their direction! This is but a small 
part too of the varied information 
you receive in this shape. There 
are long and specific rules for. your 


guidance and conduct touching the- 


places where you are not to walk, 
or not to ride, or not to drive a 
vehicle, or if to drive a vehicle, yet 
not one of a certain form or weight; 


where you are not to smoke, and. 


not, &c. &c. To the stranger this 
series of monitory and instructive 
literature is specially serviceable. 
It not only enables him to keep 
out of scrapes and difficulties, but 
it affords him a succession of valuable 
lessons in the German language. 
There are things necessary for the 
wanderer’s comfort, and even for his 
safety, that he should know, and if 
he be but imperfectly educated in 
the language, the necessity that is 
the mother of invention will make 
him find short cuts to a closer ac- 
quaintance with it. 

The minute particularities of that 
system which seems to put every 
living thing, and also every article 
of still life, in its special registered 
place, in connection with the central 
Government, will amuse the Briton, 
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and excite in him a lively curiosity. 
The very cliffs in the Saxon Sehwertz 
are numbered off with gigantic 
figures, which he that runs may 
read, Ifyou were tumbling off one 
of them you might have the satisfac- 
tion, before being dashed to pieces at 
the bottom, of “ taking the number”, 
of the precipice that has so scanda- 
lously deceived you. Look at those 
collections of granite boulders, laid 
down in convenient places to be 
broken up into road-met:il. Each 
has a special cabalistic mark and 
relative number. Examine the heaps 
which are in the next stage that is 
frayed into small fragments for use. 
You will find that there is laid upon 
each a small slab with a mark and 
number, the import of which is 
doubtless well known to the im- 
portant officer whose wife is known 
ip select circles as the well-born 
deputy assistant royal road direct- 
ress, 

I must not, by the way, forget a 
little trace of paternal government 
which seemed very interesting and 
laudable. In several of the Bohe- 
mian villages I saw a public notice 
in the following terms: —“ Hier 
bestehet das Armen-institut, und ist 
da fBetteln und Vagerange festlich 
verbothen.” This is the neatest and 
most clear abridgment I ever met 
with of the whole philosophy of 
pauper relief. ‘Here stands the 
Poor-house, and therefore begging 
and vagabondage are solemnly for- 
bidden ;” so says the Government to 
the mendicant, The law admits the 
fundamental duty of protecting every 
one from stafvation. Having done 
that, it considers itself entitled to put 
down practices which are not only 
extremely detrimental to the peace 
and order of society, but which 
cannot properly fulfil the purposes 
of charity, since they are more apt 
to ,reward importunity and im- 
posture than to relieve destitution. 
The Bohemian notice to vagrants, 
in short, condenses into one short 
sentence the essence of the library 
of blue-books, in which the high 
officers who superintend our pau- 
per system have deposited their 
views. 
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There is one great feature of the 
paternal system which all of us 
must see dwindling away without 
regret—the passport torture. This 
year I was never officially called on 
to produce my passport until I 
got into the Austrian dominions, 
and then I gave more trouble to 
the official people than they gave 
to me. Finding a pedestrian walk- 
ing out of the Austrian frontier 
without any luggage—I had sent 
mine on by post—and choosing as 
far as he could remote hill roads, 
was evidently a perplexing problem, 
and subjected my passport to very 
anxious inspection by remote rural 
officers standing on their respon- 
sibility. The last who fingered 
it, a very mild gentlemanly sort of 
personage, kept it a long time in 
his hand wistfully murmuring over 
its contents. I believe, poor fel- 
low, desirous to spare me the dis- 
courtesy of copying it, he was get- 
ting it by heart. Much good might 
it do him! It was one of those 
mystical documents issued by 
the Lord Provost “of Edinburgh, 
which are supposed to owe their 
wonderful efliciency to the broad 
splash of red wax with which they 
are decorated. 

We are thus getting rid of an ar- 
rangement which was fraught with 
delay, troub'e, humiliation, and 
countless sources of torment and 
anxiety to the traveller, especially 
to him who could not afford to 
lose a day or two every now and 
then at some dreary frontier sta- 
tion, if it did not happen to him 
—as I have known it do—to be 
marched with a guard of gen- 
darmes to the coast and shipped 
homewards. Of old the small 
states, where the passport system 
could be put to no practical use, 
must needs, for the sake of their 
dignity and independence, be as 
punctilious as their betters. Geneva 
was especially troublesome and cere- 
monious about your credentials, yet 
a passport applicable to her own 
territory Geneva never could see, 
having no representatives to autho- 
rise it. It was, therefore, of no 
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consequence whence or whither it 
franked you--it might be from 
Nova Zembla to Timbuctoo; but 
a passport of some sort you must 
lodge with the authorities. The 
suspicion was not very unreason- 
able, that the chief object was to 
insure the republic the benefit of 
your bill at one of her inns for one 
night at least. 

Nothing in this world passes ab- 
solutely away without leaving some 
little halo of regretful remembrance 
behind. In the extinction of pass- 
ports we lose some amusing pen- 
and-ink personal sketches wherein 
home-truths were told in a manner 
not always complimentary, and per- 
sonal peculiarities were described 
with a minuteness and honesty not 
pleasing to their owner, but some- 
times amusing to others. 

With the passport system will 
also go those entries in the police 
books, which, even at any roadside 
inn where he stopped to breakfast 
or drink a mug of wine, were as 
solemnly presented to the pedes- 
trian as they were to my lord 
with his coach-and-six at the grand 
hotels. The information which the 
police derived from them must have 
been of a miscellaneous and rather 
distracting character. It was amus- 
ing, in those days, to find how con- 
tinually John Bull was on the move 
in person, followed by some of the 
most illustrious of his citizens, such 
as William Shakespeare, John Mil- 
ton, and Walter Scott. Snooks 
was also a frequent traveller, being 
generally occupied in journeys from 
Dan to Beersheba, or from the North 
Pole to the Equator. Chronon- 
hotonthologos and Aldiborontifos- 
cofornio passed by occasionally. 
Baron Munchausen would be em- 
ployed in a mission to the moon, 
and Jeremy Diddler was en route 
from Hoaxem to Humbug. These 
pleasantries of course were only 
tried at places of casual and brief 
sojourn; in the towns or large igns 
where they stayed all night, our 
tourists required to be more cir- 
cumspect and deferential to the 
institutions of the country. 
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PART VI. 


NO. IX.— HINTS ON 


Ix the high-wronght state of 
civilisation et which we are arrived, 
few complaints are more common 
than that of a brain over-worked. 
This complaint is not confined to 
authors and students; it extends 
to all who strive for name or for- 
tune against eager and numerous 
competitors. The politician, the 
professional man, the merchant, 
the speculator—all must experience 
that strain of special faculties in 
the direction towards special ob- 
jects, out of which comes nervous 
exhaustion, with all the maladies 
consequent on over-stimulus and 
prolonged fatigne. Horace is a 
sound pathologist when he tells 
us that, after Prometheus had 
stolen fire from heaven, a cohort of 
fevers, unknown before, encamped 
themselves on earth. In our auda- 
cious age, we are always ‘stealing 
new fire, and swelling the cohort 
of fevers with new recruits. The 
weary descendant of Iapetus droops 
at last—the stolen fire begins to 
burn low—the watchful cohort 
pounces on its prey. The doctor 
is summoned, hears the case, notes 
the symptoms, and _prescribes— 
repose. 

But repose is not always possible. 
The patient cannot stop in the 
midst of his career—in the thick of 
his schemes, Or, supposing that 
he rush off to snatch a nominal 
holiday from toil, he cannot leave 
Thought behind him. Thought, 
like Care, mounts the steed and 
climbs the bark. 

A brain habitually active will not 
be ordered to rest. It is not like 
the inanimate glebe of a farm, 
which, when exhausted, you restore 
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MENTAL CULTURE, 


by the simple precept, ‘Let it lie 
fallow.” A mind once cultivated 
will not lie fallow for half an hour. 
If a patient, habituated to reflection, 
has nothing else to meditate, his 
intellect and fancy will muse ex- 
clusively over his own ailments ;— 
Muse over a finger-ache and en- 
gender a gangrene. What, then, 
should be done? Change the oc- 
cupation, vary the culture, call new 
organs into play; restore the equi- 
librium deranged in overweighting 
one scale by weights thrown into 
another. 

In therapettic gymnastics, we 
strengthen one set of muscles 
hitherto little called into play, in 
order to correct the tendencies to 
a malady which the fatigue of 
another set of muscles has induced. 
What is thus good for the bodily 
health, I hold to be yet more good 
for the whole mental development 
of man. Mrs. Somerville has writ- 
ten a charming and popular book on 
‘The Connection of the Sciences;’ 
but it is not only the sciences which 
have a family kinship; all the facal- 
ties and all the acquisitions of the 
human intellect are relations to 
each other:—The true chief of a 
clan never disowns remote affini- 
ties; the wider his clanship the 
greater his power: so it is with a 
true genius; the more numerous 
its clansmen, the higher its dignity 
of chief. If there be some one 
specialty in art, literature, science, 
active life, in which we can best 
succeed, that specialty is improved 
and enriched by all the contribu- 
obtainable from other de- 
partments of study. Read the 
treatises on Oratory, and you stand 
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aghast at the wondrous amount of 
information which the critical au- 
thorities assure you is necessary for 
the accomplishment of a_ perfect 
orator. But you may say that, ac- 
cording to the proverb, the orator 
is made; the poet is born. Read, 
then, the works of any really first- 
rate poet, and you will acknow- 
ledge that there was never & more 
delusive lie than that which the 
proverb instils into the credulous 
ears of poetasters. It is the aston- 
ishing accumulation of ideas, cer- 
tainly not inborn, but acquired 
alone through experience and study, 
which makes the most prominent 
characteristic of a first-rate poet. 
His knowledge of things, apart from 
the mere form of poetry, strikes 
you more than his melodies as 
a poet. Surely it is so with Homer, 
Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, Scott. 
Certainly, it need not always with 
the poet be knowledge of books, 
but it is knowledge of man or of 
nature, only to be obtained by ex- 
erting organs of mind wholly dis- 
tinct from those which are required 
to fabricate a rhythm and invent 
an expression. Whatever our intel- 
lectual calling, no kind of know- 
ledge is antagonistic to it. All 
varieties of knowledge blend with, 
harmonise, enrich the one kind of 
knowledge to which we attach our 
reputation. 

Frequently we meet with a writer 
who achieves one remarkable book, 
and whatever other books he writes 
are comparative failures—echoes of 
the same thought, repetitions of the 
same creations. The reason of that 
stint of invention is obvions: the 
author has embodied certain ideas 
long meditated; and if his book be 
really great, all the best of those 
ideas are poured into it. In the 
interval between that book and the 
next, he has not paused to ponder 
new studies and gather from them 
new ideas, and the succeeding books 
comprise but the leavings of the old 
ideas, 

A man of genius is inexhaustible 
only in proportion as he is always 
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renourishing his genius. Both in 
mind and body, where nourishment 
ceases vitality fails. 

To sail round the world, you must 
pat in at many harbours, if not for 
rest, at least for supplies. 

To any young author of promise, 
in the commencement of his career, 
my advice is this. Till you have 
succeeded in working: out your 
conception, persevere in that one 
conception; work it out. When 
you have succeeded—exhausting 
the best ideas that went to its 
completion—take care not to re- 
peat the same experiment. Adven- 
ture some experiment wholly new ; 
but before you so adventure, be sure 
that you have taken in wholly ne 
ideas. 

The wider your range of thought, 
the greater your chance and choice 
of original combinations. 

The writer who adopts this coun- 
sel is vulgarly called “ versatile.” 
That isa misnomer. It is not that 
Genius is versatile because the ob- 
jects within its scope ase various. If 
you have twenty thousand a-year in- 
stead of one thousand, you are not 
versatile because you do a great many 
things which a man of a thousand a- 
year cannot do. a 

According to the axioms in optics, 
“we see everything by means of 
the rayse of light which proceed 
from it.” The eye is not versatile 
because it is sensible to the rays 
of light from more things than 
one. 

Again, in optics, “we see every- 
thing in the direction of that line 
which the rays approach the eye 
last.” Genius is not versatile be- 
cause in the sweep of its swift survey 
it sees each thing in the direction of 
the line in which the rays approach 
last to its View. 

He who is always observant will be 
always various. 

Bat in my recommendation to 
seek less in repose of thought 
(which is scarcely possible to the 
thoughtful) than in change of the 
objects of thought (which to all 
thinkers is possible), the safety 
from over-fatigue and exhaustion, 
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mental and bodily, I do not address 
only the children of Genius, who 
will take their own way, with small 
heed of what critics may say to 
them—lI appeal to all sober mortals 
who, whatever their career or their 
calling, wish to make the most of 
—- in this multiform trial of 
ife. 

We are not sent here to do were- 
ly some one thing, which we can 
scarcely suppose that we shall be 
required to do again, when, cross- 
ing the Styx, we find ourselves in 
eternity. Whether I am a painter, 
a sculptor, a poet, a romance- 
writer, an essayist, a politician, a 
lawyer, a merchant, a hatter, a 
tailor, a mechanic at factory or 
loom,—it is certainly much for me 
in this life to do the one thing I 
profess to do as wellasI can. But 
when I have done that, and that 
thing alone, nothing more, where 
is my profit in the life to come? 
I do not believe that I shall be 
asked to paint pictures, carve sta- 
tues, write odes, trade at Exchange, 
make hats or coats, or manufacture 
pins and cotton prints, when I am 
in the Empyrean. Whether I be the 
grandest genius on earth in a single 
thing, and that single thing earthy 
—or the poor peasant who, behind 
his plough, whistles for, want of 
thought,—I strongly suspect it will 
be all one when I pass to the com- 
petitive Examination—yonder! On 
the other side of the grave a Raf- 
faelle’s occupation may be gone as 
well as a ploughman’s. This world 
is a school for the education not of 
a faculty, but of a man. Just as 
in the body, if I resolve to be a 
rower, and only a rower, the chances 
are that I shall have, indeed, strong 
arms, but weak legs, and be stricken 
with blindness from the glare of 
the water; so in the mind, if I care 
but for one exercise, and do not 
consult the health of the mind alto- 
gether, I may, like George Morland, 
be a wonderful painter of pigs and 
pig-sties, but in all else, as a human 
being, be below contempt—an igno- 
ramus and a drunkard ? 

We men are not fragments—we 
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are wholes; we are not types of 
single qualities—we are realities of 
mixed, various, countless combina- 
tions, 

Therefore I say to each man, “ As 
far as you can—partly for excel- 
lence in your special mental calling, 
principally for completion of your 
end in existence—strive, while im- 
proving yonr one talent, to en- 
rich your whole capital as Man. It 
is in this way that you escape from 
that wretched narrow-mindedness 
which is the characteristic of every 
one who cultivates his specialty 
alone: Take any specialty; dine 
with a distinguished member of 
Parliament—the other guests all 
members of Parliament except 
yourself—you go away shrugging 
your shoulders. All the talk has 
been that of men who seem to 
think that there is nothing in life 
worth talking about but the party 
squabbles and jealousies of the 
House of Commons, Go and dine 
next day with an eminent author— 
all the guests authors except your- 
self. As the wine circulates, the 
talk narrows to the last publica- 
tions, with, now and then, on the 
part of the least successful author 
present, a refining enlogium on 
some dead writer, in implied dis- 
paragement of some living rival. 
He wants to depreciate Dickens, 
and therefore he extols Fielding. 
If Fielding were alive and Dickens 
were dead, how he would extol 
Dickens! Go, the third day; dine 





“with a trader—all the other guests 


being gentlemen on the Stock Ex- 
change. <A new specialty is before 
you; all the world seems circam- 
scribed to scrip and the budget. 
In fine, whatever the calling, let 
men only cultivate that calling, and 
they are as narrow-minded as the 
Chinese when they place on the 
map of the world the Celestial Em- 
pire with all its Tartaric villages 
in fall detail, and out of that limit 
make dots and lines, with the super- 
scription, “ Deserts unknown, in- 
habited by barbarians!” 

Nevertheless, you are not wise, if, 
dining with any such hosts, you do 
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not carry away from the talk you 
have heard something of value that 
you could not otherwise have gained. 
The circle of life is cut up into 
segments. All lines are equal if they 
are drawn from the centre and touch 
the circumference. 

Every man of sound brain whom 
you meet, knows something worth 
knowing better than yourself. <A 
man, on the whole, is a better pre- 
ceptor than a book. But what 
scholar does not allow that the 
duliest bovk can suggest to him a 
new and a sound idea? Take a 
cull man and a dull book; if you 
have any brains of your own, the 
dull man is more instructive than 
the dull book. Take a great book, 
and its great author; how im- 
measurably above his book is the 
author, if you can coax him to con- 
fide his mind to yon, and let himself 
out! 

What would you not give to have 
an hour’s frank talk with Shake- 
speare? You cannot think of your- 
self so poorly as not to be sure that, 
at the end of the hour, you would 
have got something out of him 
which fifty years’ study would not 
suffice to let you get out of his 
plays. Goldsmith was said by Gar- 
rick to “write like an angel and 


talk .Jike poor Poll.” But what 
does that prove ?—nothing more 


than this, tl.at the player could not 
fathom the poet. A man who 
writes like an angel cannot always 
talk like poor Poll. That Gold- 
smith, in his peach-coloured coat, 
awed by a Johnson, bullied by a 
Boswell, talked very foolishly, I 
can well understand; but let any 
gentle reader of human brains and 
human hearts have got Goldsmith 
all to himself over a_ bottle of 
madeira, in Goldsinith’s own lodg- 
ing—talked to Goldsmith lovingly 
and reverentially about the ‘Tra- 
veller’ and ‘The Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ and sure I am that he would 
have gone away with the conviction 
that there was something in the 
wellspring of so much genius more 
marvellous than its diamond-like 
spray—something in poor Oliver 
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Goldsmith immeasurably greater 
than those faint and fragmentary 
expressions of the man which yet 
survive in the exquisite poem, in the 
incomparable novel. 


I remember being told by a per-’ 


sonage who was both a very popular 
writer and a very brilliant con- 
verser, that the poet Campbell re- 
minded him of Goldsmith—his con- 
versation was so inferior to his 
fame. I could not deny it; for I 
had often met Campbell in general 
society, and his talk had disap- 
pointed me. Three days after- 
wards, Campbell asked me to come 
and sup with him téte d-téte. I did 
so. I went at ten o’clock. I stayed 
till dawn; and all my recollections 
of the most sparkling talk I have 
ever heard in drawing-rooms, afford 
nothing to equal the riotous afflu- 
ence of wit, of humour, of fancy, of 
genius, that the great lyrist poured 
forth in his wondrous monologue. 
Monologue it was; he had it all to 
himself. ; 

If the whole be greater than a 
part, a whole man must be greater 
than that part of him which is found 
in a book. 

As we vary our study in books, 
so we should vary our stady in 
men. Among our friends and as- 
sociates we should have some whose 
pursuits differ from our own. No- 
thing more conduces to liberality 
of judgment than facile intercourse 
with various minds. The commerce 
of intellect loves distant shores. 
The small retail dealer trades only 
with his neighbour; when the great 
merchant trades, he links the four 
quarters of the globe. Above all, 
maintain acquaintanceship with those 
who represent the common sense of 
the time in which you live. “Itisa 
great thing,” said Goethe, “to have 
something in common with the 
commonalty of men.” We should 
know little of our age if we lived 
only with sages. On the other hand, 
we should never be above our age 
if we did not now and then listen to 
sages. 

This is a busy world; never deem 
yourself superior to what Bacon 
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calls “the wisdom of business.” 
If your pursuits take you somewhat 
aside from the practical affairs of 
life—if you are a poet, a scholar, 
an artist—it is the more necessary 
_that you should keep yourself wide 
awake when you deal with a trades- 
man or look into your accounts; 
for it is a popular notion that 
poets, scholars, and artists can be 
very easily cheated; and therefore 
more people try to cheat them than 
they do ordinary mortals. Even 
among the inferior races, the more 
a creature is likely to be preyed 
upon, the more wary and vigilant 
Nature designs it to be. Poet, be- 
fore you sit down to surpass ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ be sure that you know 
the market price of mutton: you 
may not surpass ‘Paradise Lost,’ 
but you will certainly have to pay 
for your mutton! Politician, before 
you devote yourself to your country 
with the ambition to excel Mr. Pitt, 
see that your servants don’t cheat 
you; they cheated Mr. Pitt, and, in 
cheating him, made one of those 
few dread humiliations of his august 
life which brought tears to bis 
proud eyes, but no amendment in 
his weekly bills. Perhaps the only 
thing in which, O politician! you 
may resemble Mr. Pitt, is, that your 
servants may cheat you; and if 
you are not Mr. Pitt, no friends 
will come forward to humble you 
by paying your debts. Poet or 
politician, the more you labour for 
immortality, be the more on your 
guard that your mortal career do 
not close in the Queen’s Bench! 
but especially if you be a profes- 
sional man of letters, living on the 
profits of your pen, let your pub- 
lisher know that you are as punc- 
tual and scrupulous in the fuifil- 
ment of engagements as if he were 
dealing with a formal clerk in the 
‘City. No genius can afford to dis- 
pense with loyalty and honour. 
Loyalty and honour necessitate the 
attention to business. Every man 
to whom you make a promise that 
you will do such and such work in 
a certain time, should rest assured 
that your word is as firm as the 
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Rock of Gibraltar. Confidence is 
the first principle of all business. 

It is a wondrous advantage to a 
man, in every pursuit or avocation, 
to secure an adviser in a sensible 
woman. In woman there is at once 
a subtle delicacy of tact, and a plain 
soundness of judgment, which are 
rarely combined to an equal degree 
in man. A woman, if she be really 
your friend, will have a sensitive 
regard for your character, honour, 
repute. She will seldom counsel 
you to do a shabby thing, for a 
woman-friend always desires to be 
proud of you. At the same time, 
her constitutional timidity makes 
her more cautious than your male 
friend. She, therefore, seldom 
counsels you to do an imprudent 
thing. By female friendships I 
mean pure friendships—those in 
which there is no admixture of the 
passion of love, except in the mar- 
ried state. A man’s best female 
friend is a wife of good sense and 
good heart, whom he loves, and 
who loves him. _ If he have that, he 
need not seek elsewhere. But sup- 
posing the man to be without such 
a helpmate, female friendships he 
must still have, or his intellect will 
be without a garden, and there will 
be many an unheeded gap even in 
its strongest fence. Better and 
safer, of course, such friendships 
where disparities of years or circum- 
stances put the idea of love out of 
the question. Middle life has rarely 
this advantage; youth and old age 
have. We may have female friend- 
ships with those much older, and 
those much younger, than ourselves. 
Moliére’s old housekeeper was a great 
help to his genius; and Montaigne’s 
philosophy takes both a gentler and 
a loftier character of wisdom from 
the date in which he finds, in Marie 
de Gournay, an adopted daughter, 
“certainly beloved by me,” says 
the Horace of essayists, “ with more 
than paternal love, and involved in 
my solitude and retirement, as one 
of the best parts of my being.” 
Female friendship, indeed, is to man, 
“presidium et dulce decus’—bul- 
wark, sweetener, ornament of his 
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existence. To his mental culture 
it is invaluable; without it all his 
knowledge of books will never give 
him knowledge of the world. 

In science, read, by preference, 
the newest works; in literature 
the oldest. The classic literature 
is always modern. New books re- 
vive and re-decorate old ideas; old 
books suggest and invigorate new 
ideas. 

It is a great preservative to a 
high standard in taste and achieve- 
ment, to take every year some one 
great book as an especial study, not 
only to be read, but to be conned, 
studied, brooded over; to go into 
the country with it, travel with it, 
be devotedly faithful to it, be with- 
out any other book for the time; 
compel yourself thus to read it again 
and again. Who can be dull enough 
to pass long days in the intimate, 
close, familiar intercourse with some 
transcendent mind, and not feel the 
benefit of it when he returns to the 
common world ? 

But whatever standard of mental 
excellence you thus form in your 
study of the Excellent, never, if you 
wish to be wise, let your standard 
make you intolerant to any other 
defects but your own. "The surest 
sign of wisdom is charity; and the 
best charity is that which never 
ostentatiously parades itself as 
charity. For your idea of man as 
he ought to be always look upward ; 
but to judge aright man as he is, 
never afiect to stoop. Look your 
fellow-man straight in the face. 
Learn all you possibly can; and 
when you have learned that all, I 
repeat it, you will never converse 
with any man of sound brain who 
does not know something worth 
knowing better than yourself. 

Sir Walter Scott, in a letter to 
Joanna Baillie, says, “I never 
heard of a stranger that utterly 
baffled all efforts to engage him in 
conversation except one, whom an 
acquaintance of mine met in a stage- 
coach. My friend,* who piqued 
himself on his talents for conversa- 
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tion, assailed this tortoise on all 
hands, but in vain; and at length 
descended to expostulation. 

“*T have talked to you, my friend, 
on all the ruling subjects,—litera- 
ture, farming, merchandise, gaming, 
game-laws, horse-races, suits at law, 
politics, and swindling, and blas- 
phemy, and philosophy—is there 
any one subject that you will favour 
ine by opening upon?’ The wight 
writhed his countenance into a grin. 
‘Sir, said he, ‘can you say any- 
thing clever about bend-leather ?” 

“There,” says Sir Walter, “I 
own I should have been as much 
nonplussed as my acquaintance.” 

I ventured to doubt that modest 
assertion. Sir Walter would have 
perceived that he had not there to 
teach, but to learn; and I am quite 
certain that before the end of the 
journey, he would have extracted 
from the traveller all that the tra- 
veller could have told him about 
bend-leather. And if Sir Walter 
had learned all about bend-leather 
—what then? What then? It 
would have been sure to have 
come out in one of his books, sug- 
gested some felicity in humour, or 
sported into some playful novelty 
in character, which would have 
made the whole reading world mer- 
rier and wiser. 

It is not knowledge that consti- 
tutes the difference between the man 
who adds to the uses and embellish- 
ments of life, and the man who 
leaves the world just as he found it, 
The difference between the two con- 
sists in the reproduction of know- 
ledge—in the degree to which the 
mind appropriates, tests, experi- 
mentalises on, all the waifs of idea 
which are borne to it from the minds 
of others. 

A certain nobleman, very proud 
of the extent and beauty of his plea- 
sure-grounds, chancing one day to 
call on a small squire, whose garden 
might cover about half an acre, was 
greatly struck with the brilliant 
colours of his neighbour’s flowers. 
“ Ay, my Lord, the flowers are well 
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enough,” said the squire, “but per- 
mit me to show you my grapes.” 
Conducted into an_. old-fashioned 
little greenhouse, which served as a 
vinery, my Lord gazed, with morti- 
fication and envy, on grapes twice 
as fine as his own. “My dear 
friend,” said my Lord, “you have 
a jewel of a gardener; let*me see 
him!” The gardener was called— 
the single gardener—a_ simple-look- 
ing young man under thirty. “ Ac- 
cept ny compliments on your flower- 
beds and your grapes,” said my 
Lord, “and tell me, if you can, why 
your flowers are so much brighter 
than mine, and your grapes so much 
finer. You must have studied hor- 
ticulture profoundly.” “ Please your 
Lordship,” said the man, “I have 
not had the advantage of much edu- 
cation; I ben’t no scholar; but as 
to the flowers and the vines, the 
secret as to treating them just came 
to me, you see, by chance.” 

“ By chance? explain.” 

“ Well, my Lord, three years ago, 
master sent me to Lunnon on busi- 
ness of his’n; and it came on to 
rain, and I took shelter in a mews, 
you see.” 

“Yes; you took 
mews ;—what then ?” 

“ And there were two gentlemen 
taking shelter too; and they were 
talking to each other about char- 
coal.” 

* About charcoal ?—go on.” 

“And one said that it had done 
a deal o’ good in many cases of sick- 
ness, and specially in the first stage 
of the cholera, and I tcok a note on 
my mind of that, because we’d had 
the cholera in our village the year 
afore. And I guessed the two gen- 
tlemen were doctors, and knew what 
they were talking about.” 

“T dare say they did; but flowers 
and vines don’t have the cholera, 
do they ?” 

“No, my Lord; but they have 
complaints of their own; and one 
of the gentlemen went on to say 
that charcoal had a special good 
effect upon all vegetable life, and 
told a story of a vinedresser, in Ger- 
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many, I think, who had made a very 
sickly poor vineyard one of the best 
in all these parts, simply by char- 
coal-dressings. So I naturally pricked 
up my ears at that, for our vines 
were in so bad a way that master 
thought of doing away with them 
altogether. ‘Ay,’ said the other 
gentleman, ‘and see how a little 
sprinkling of charcoal will brighten 
up a flower-bed.’ 

“The rain was now over, and the 
gentlemen left the mews; and I 
thought, ‘ Well, but before I try the 
charcoal upon my plants, I'd best 
make some inquiry of them as aren’t 
doctors, but gardeners; so I went 
to our nurseryman, who has a deal 
of book-learning, and I asked him 
if he’d ever heard of charcoal-dress- 
ing being good for vines, and he 
said he’d read in a book that it was 
so, but had never tried it. He kindly 
lent me the book, which was trans- 
lated from some forren one, And, 
after I had picked out of it all I 
could, I tried the charcoal in the 
way the book told me to try it; and 
that’s how the grapes and the flower- 
beds came to please you, my Lord. 
It was a lucky chance that ever I 
heard those gentlemen talking in 
the mews, please your Lordship.” 

**Chance happens to all,” answer- 
ered the peer, sententiously ; “ but to 
ag chance to account is the gift of 
ew.” 

His Lordship, returning home, 
gazed gloomily on the hues of his 
vast parterres; be visited his vine- 
ries, and scowled at the clusters; 
he summoned his head gardener— 
a gentleman of the highest repute 
for science, and who never spoke of 
a cowslip except by its name in 
Latin. To this learned personage 
my Lord communicated what he 
had heard and seen of the benignant 
effects of charcoal, and produced in 
proof a magnificent bunch of grapes, 
which he had brought from the 
squire’s. 

“My Lord,” said the gardener, 
scarcely glancing at the grapes, 
“ Squire ’3 gardener must be a 
poor ignorant creature to fancy he 
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had discovered a secret in what is 
so very welk known to every pro- 
fessed horticulturist. Professor Lie- 
big, my Lord, has treated of the 
good effect of charcoal-dressing, to 
vines especially; and it is to be 
explained on these chemical prin- 
ciples”—therewith the wise man 
entered into a profound disputation, 
of which his Lordship did not un- 
derstand a word. 

“ Well then,” said the peer, cut- 
ting short the harangue, “since you 
know so well that charcoal-dressing 
is good for vines and flowers, have 
you ever tried it on mine?” 

“T can’t say I have, my Lord; it 
did not chance to come into my 
head.” 

“Nay,” replied the peer, “chance 
put it into your head, but thought 
never took it out of your head.” 

My Lord, who, if he did not know 
much about horticulture, was a good 
jadge of mankind, dismissed the 
man of learning; and, with many 
apologies fur seeking to rob his 
neighbour of such a treasure, asked 


the squire to transfer to his service 
the man of genius. The squire, 
who thought that now the charcoal 
had been once discovered, any new 
gardener could apply it as well as 
the old one, was too happy to oblige 
my Lord, and advance the fortunes 
of an honest fellow born in his vil- 
lage. His Lordship knew very well 
that a man who makes good use of 
the ideas received through chance, 
will make a still better use of ideas 
received through study. He took 
some kind, but not altogether un- 
selfish, pains with the training and 
education of a man of _ genius 
whom he had gained to his service. 
The man is now my Lord’s head 
forester and bailiff. The woods 
thrive under him, the farm pays 
largely. He and my Lord are both 
the richer for the connection be- 
tween them. He is not the less 
practically painstaking, though he 
no longer says “ ben’t” and “ his’n; ” 
nor the less felicitously theoretical, 
though he no longer ascribes a suc- 
cessful experiment to chance. 
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Tuere is always something doubt- 
fal about the apparition of a new 
poet. In all the realms of art no 
gift is less easy to make sure of 
than this, which is the quintessence 
and crown of literary gifts. Those 
very delicacies of soul and sense 
which distinguish from all others 
the poetic temperament are confus- 
ing influences to the poet himself, 
and bewilder his aspect as he first 
appears before the world. Admira- 
tion and worship are so much of 
the essence of his nature, that it is 
harder for him than for another 
man to elude the echoes which fill 
the earth, and to demonstrate the 
individuality of his own voice; and 
the probationary process to which 
he must first submit is obscured by 
a deeper perplexity than that which 
attends the beginning of any other 
aspirant to fame. Perhaps a certain 


rebellion and revolution is necessary 
in every branch of the arts, before 


the novice can vindicate and dis- 
tinguish his own personality; but 
the threes are volcanic in the case 
of the poet. The light that is in 
him is underground, and has some- 
how to make its own individual 
way to the surface. Safety shafts 
and openings which have served 
once will not answer a second time 
—a separate outgate must be burst 
through the earth for every new 
illumination, The rocks must be 
rent, the landmarks removed, even 
the immediate skies unroofed over 
him, and the nearest stars thrust 
out of his way, before the Genie 
comes fairly above ground, throw- 
ing the light of his separate lamp 
upon the new heavens and the new 
earth, which it is his to recreate 
every time he comes into being, 
and with the glory of his new eyes 
making all things new. These eyes 
are always lighted up with a certain 
half-divine surprise, as the son of 
inspiration looks round upon the 
miraculous earth, which would for- 
get the marvel of its own existence 


were not he ever present in a new 
avatar to recall to its dulled recol- 
lection that morning glory, the 
primal ecstasy of wonder and 
joy. But before he can fulfil this 
end of his being, he has to work 
against the very influences that 
make him what he is. Whether the 
struggle is through heaps of learn- 
ing, the accumulated inheritan¢e of 
the past, or whether it is merely 
through the thinner shrond of local 
tradition and admiration, which is 
bound and re-bound over him by 
every delicate instinct of his nature, 
it must be a warfare and conflict ; 
and only in proportion as this is 
sharp, short, and decisive, is iden- 
tification possible, and due recep- 
tion into the glittering ranks to be 
afforded to the new minstrel. 
Hosts of singers are in the world 
at the present day, as everybody 
knows, not without melody of 
voice or gifts of mind, who will 
never get beyond the Tennyson 
channel, which was made for Tenny- 
son alone, and not for another: and 
who, consequently, cannot count 
for anything—now or ever; and 
multitudes of laureated scholars fill 
the lower ranks of literature, of 
whom nobody can pronounce dis- 
tinctly whether they utter echoes 
solely, or have, at the bottom, if 
these echoes could but be got rid 
of, something, not perhaps either 
Homeric or Horatian, but their 
own. A man who has a complete 
acquaintance with all the world’s : 
stores of poetry in all the ages— 
who has the retentive ear and the 
ready utterance of youth, and that 
grace of apparent thoughtfulness 
which a well-cultivated mind con- 
fers,—how are we to tell, when he 
issues his first volume of poems, 
whether or not he is a poet. Just. 
in proportion to his advantages are 
the chances against him. All the 
examples and models which crowd 
his mind are so many deadweights 
upon his own faculty. The culture 
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which will stand him mightily ia 
stead, when his independent course 
is fairly inaugurated, envelopes in 
a perplexing mist the beginning of 
his way. We watch him doubt- 
fully, afraid to utter jadgment, re- 
membering how, before now, some 
have been hailed with flourish of 
trumpets, who were destined never 
to be heard of afterwards, and how 
one of: the cleverest critics of the 
past generation covered _ himself 
with ridicule, by inseribing his eon- 
temptuous certainty that “This 
will never do,” upon the shield of 
the young writer who was to be 
the greatest poet of his age. The 
best thing we can do is to stand still 
and wait. The poet is no poet, but a 
versemaker, if he do not establish the 
individuality of his own voice. 

The matter is somewhat different 
when the neophyte is a poor man, 
destitute of education and its ad- 
vantages; here, at least, one may 
conclude that it will be easy to re- 
cognise the individual inspiration, 


and that the mere fact of singing 
at all, which in the case of a young 


man of elegant and cultivated mind 
is an almost inevitable necessity, is 
enough of itself, in a class unac- 
eustomed to such music, to stamp 
as real the pretensions of the poet; 
but the conclusion would be rash 
and unjustifiable. Perhaps, indeed, 
it may be true that his native soil 
lies more lightly upon the divine 
seed when it is,contained in the 
bosom of a Seotch peasant, than it 
does upon the breast of the scholar 
where Pelion is piled upon Ossa, 
and all the great thoughts of all the 
great dead overpower, even while 
they stimulate, the native impulse ; 
but the different circles of human 
experience and cireumstance differ 
from each other much less than, 
looking on the mere appearances 
of things, we might be disposed to 
allow. The Peasant-Minstrel does 
not possess that appalling wealth 
of example which overshadows the 
path of the winner of the Newde- 
gate; but he has advantages and 
models of his own which are equal 
disadvantages and hindrances to 
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him in the beginning of his career. 
He has before him, in closer con- 
tact than any which connects the 
scholar with the glittering crowds 
of the old poets, a single example, 
overpowering and absolute. The 
greatest peasant-poet ever born out 
of the heart of nature dominates 
the land before him. “To be born 
a Scotsman in the humbler classes 
of society and not to believe 
in Barns is a simple impossibility. 
That great apparition meets the 
young singer wherever he goes, 
breathing echoes into every incident 
of his humble life. His memory at 
once inspires and enthrals the later- 
born. It is hard to believe that in 
any other vein than his, or in a 
track not previously marked by 
his footsteps, any after excellence 
can be obtained. The influence is 
single, but stronger than any single 
influence which can act upon the 
educated mind. It is too keen a 
stimulant, too close a model. In 
love or in thought, wherever the 
poetic youth may wander, one has 
been before him over the same soil, 
“in glory and in joy;” and the 
very means which bring inspiration 
and emulation to his heart, and 
open his eyes to the value of his 
gift, hamper that gift with tradi- 
tions and echoes, difficult to escape 
and impossible to forget. Had 
there been no Burns, there would, 
doubtless, have been not only much 
less poetry in his country, but an 
infinitely smaller impulse toward 
song; yet, with Burns there is an 
inflaence too prevailing, a shadow 
too grand, a certain bondage upon 
the lesser lights which are indigen- 
ous to the soil. The fact of his ex- 
istence sets the balance almost 
straight between the humble Scotch 
singer and the scholar bewildered 
with many authorities, and mgkes 
it as necessary in one case as the 
other that, before he can be ac- 
knowledged and identified as free 
of his noble craft, the poet should 
demonstrate his own individuality, 
and make the personal music of his 
separate voice distingt to the ears of 
the world. 
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This question, which it is so diffi- 
cult to resolve at first asking, has 
just been offered manfully and 
modestly to the consideration of all 
readers, by David Wingate, the 
author of the little volume now in 
our hands.* The first words ad- 
dressed to his audience by this new 
candidate for public regard pro- 
pitiate and prepossess us in his 
favour, in a manner which it is 
quite impossible to resist. “If I 
have sung badly or thought sillily,” 
he says, in his preface, “let it be 
no excuse fur me that I am, and 
have been, a collier since my ninth 
year. . If the book has any 
merit apart from whatever that fact 
may suggest, it may live; if not, 
it deserves to die. . . . God save 
me from that charity which refrains 
from calling me a blockhead be- 
cause my face is covered with coal- 
gum!” We will not do the honest 
and manful debutant such indignity. 
Critics enough there may be yet to 
be found who will condescendingly 
admit his poems to be very good 
for a collier; but there were also 
critics who smiled benignly upon 
the early efforts of Byron as ver 
creditable for a lord. With Win- 
gate, we are disposed to believe that 
these facts bave very little to do 
with the matter, either one way or 
another. Education itself is one 
of the most variable of terms. 


‘There is a sense in which it is in- 


complete, when it has massed to- 
gether every possible collection of 
learning, and instructed its subject 
to the utmost limit of human capa- 
city; and there is a sense in which 
it is perfect, when that reading and 
writing which come by nature are 
the extent of its acquirements. 
Poetry comes of the heart, not of 
the training, and in its highest de- 
velopment is of the heart, and of 
the human passions and emotions 
which are common to all men. 
Learning which could read the 
secrets of ages is nothing in this 
region in comparison with the in- 
sight which can penetrate and 
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realise the seerets of the soul; and 
we have as little right to insist that 
the man whose faculty it is to open 
up the hearts of other men, and 
give utterance to their inarticulate 
agonies, should be trained in all 
the learning of the Egyptians, as 
to demand surgical skill from the 
soldier, or knowledge of the craft 
of war from the priest. The power 
of the poet is incommunicable, un- 
teachable. All that we can do in 
the matter is to find out whether it 
is genuine, and possesses that divine 
intuition which is its title-deed and 
guarantee to the confidence of men, 
He who throws light to us upon 
the heart of life—who discloses out 
of the darkness the thoughts that 
lie unspoken, the trembling thrills 
of passion and hoaman_ sentiment 
which are to the soul of humanity 
what air and breath are to its out- 
ward frame—who breathes a mi- 
raculous breath of revelation over 
the speechless souls and places in 
which hitherto no utterance has 
been—is, whether scholar or collier, 
a true poet. No trick of verse or 
melody of word can make up for 
the want of this insight. It is the 
true and sole test of poetic genius: 
and by this individual power of 
elucidation and revelation, the new 
singer, like all his bretlren before 
him, must stand or fall. 

We will not, accordingly, attempt 
to prove that Wingate is wonderful 
because he is a. collier. He has 
borne his collier furden like a man 
—which is far higher praise—and 
vindicated his higher nature and 
office by steadfastly and courage- 
ously holding up, high above the 
damps and darkness of his surround- 
ings, the gentle lamp of genias which 
God has confided to his hands. It 
is not to the credit of h's poetry 
that he was born and bred and has 
toiled all his life in the Lanarkshire 
mines; but it is to the credit of his 
manhood that, being a collier, with 
hard work enough, Heaven knows, 
to keep life afloat in that dusky 
world, he has braced his heart and 





* ‘Poems and Songs,’ By David Wingate. Wm. Blackwood and Sons, 1862. 
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faculties with voluntary toil of an- 
other kind, and disclosed a delicate 
vein of verse in those dark places 
where nothing lovely was to be 
looked for. We do not hesitate to 
apply to him, in his poverty and 
homeliness, the same test which we 
should apply to the neophyte most 
favoured by fortune. Here he 
stands, with his verses, at the bar, 
confronting us with the attitude of 
a true poet—not alarmed, not as- 
sured, but with a sweet light in his 
eyes, the brightness of that un- 
purchasable consciousness = which 
knows it has already had its reward 


in the consoling and strengthen- 
ing of ‘its own heart. He is not 
dramatic nor tragical, nor even 


passionate to speak of—he stands 
at disadvantage under the shadow 
which Burns has left on Scotland; 
and what we have to decide is, 
whether, whatever his place in the 
ranks, this new writer is or is not 
entitled to the name of poet. 

In other circumstances it might 
be impertinent to refer to the life 
of a new candidate for publie favour 
in illustration of his work, but Mr. 
Wingate has himself put upon re- 
cord the early particulars of a 
modest and manful existence, sha- 
gowel by many of the beaviest 
clouds which ean darken the be- 
ginning of a mortal career, and has 
by so doing furnished us with a 
better poem than, we may be per- 
mitted to say, any that he has yet 
written. It is not a passionate epic 
in which the light from heaven be- 
comes a liglit that leads astray, and 
splendid excuse for evil; a sweeter 
strain rises from the inarticulate 
depths in the simple story of the 
young poet. Through those darken- 
ed and sulphurous ways he walks, 
if not in glory and in joy like his 
great cou tryman, yet with a radi- 
ance of tender thought around him, 
a little atmosphere of his own, in 
which, dark as the mine is, and 
hard the toil, all the sweetest in- 
fluences of life concentrate and glow, 
making a sunshine in the shady 
place. True and real as pain and 
hardship can be are all the grim 
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Getails around. He creeps through 
the narrow tramways a ten-year old 
child; he comes to the matarity of 
his strength amid the dusky recesses 
of the pit; he reaches the acme of 
his trade, and at last becomes 4 
miner, lying on his back in a nar- 
row seam, cramped up in purga- 
torial compression, no space any- 
where except for the motion of the 
tedious “pick,” which clears out 
further hollows in the dark, and 
brings showers of black dust over 
the contorted figure;—but let no 
man pity the collier. In his soul 
he has an unspeakable sweet relief 
from all this darkness. Hundreds 
of men walk above ground and see 
the sunshine who cannot see what 
he is seeing, doubled up there in 
his crevice; a world of his own, 
gleaming with that light which never 
was on sea or land, encompasses 
him even there. The coarse life 
round him softens its harsher sha- 
dows under his eyes. He sings the 
hardships of his sore existence with 
pathetic simple foree, and sighs 
that come out of the depth of his 
heart—but there is no bitterness in 
the complaint. Half unawares, half 
conscious is the compensation which 
makes up to him for all his cares. 
Now and then he acknowledges it, 
and bursts into joyful avowal of his 
dreams, in which be is a king, and 
which, with the simplicity of genius, 
he takes it for granted his triends 
must share. Here is an example of 
the way in which this wonderful 
balance is set even, and the poise 
adjusted, which to ordinary eyes is 
so far out of the level of comfort. 
He has been down all day in the 
pit, and has come up black and 
weary, in the very lowest vein of 
life, as any passing stranger might 
conclude—a poor soul, good for no- 
thing but the merest material rest. 
Is itso? Let us hear what the poet 
says. This is how God indemuities 
him for the troubles of his lot :— 

“ You plodding wretch whom Fate appears 

To loathe, around whose snail-paced years 

Throng woes of every kind— 
How could he his existence keep 


Were all the plantasies of sleep 
Forbidden to his mind? . 
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I often think, and long have thought, 
Though not perhaps in rhyme, 
That when I sleep and dream of nought, 
‘Tis but a waste of time; 
But dreaming, and seeming 
Jo roam abroad at noon, 
I deem it, esteem it, 
A great and priceless boon. 


How fresh last night the mountain air 
I breathed in my dream! how fair 
The golden haze of morn, 
The broomy cliff on which I stood, 
Where floated from the glistening wood 
The perfume of the thorn! 
A zone of mist hung round the ‘ Ben,’ 
The loch gleamed at its base ; 
The flock-bleat, wafted o’er the glen, 
Came from the distant braes. 
How blithely, how lithely 
The heathery hills I clemb, 
Far wandering, meandering, 
From my tired limbs at home ! 


Dear, dear to all such dreams must be ; 
But unto such as thee and me, 
To whom it is denied 
For days to see the light of heaven, 
They seem a special blessing given ; 
Let’s hug the thought with pride, 
And trust that in the week-long night, 
That else might cheerless be 
The flowers and almost endless light 
Of summer we shall see.” 


This is the true alchemy of the 
poet. Driven to his last strong- 
hold, able to weave nothing beau- 
tiful out of his rnde days, here he 


tikes refuge in the night. He 
eounts it “a waste of time” to 


“sleep and dream of nought;” but 
when in the visions of his rest he can 
believe himself roaming “ abroad at 
noon,” breathing the mountain air, 
seeing the loch and the Ben, and 
“the golden haze of morn,” his 
troubles flee away from him; he 
accepts his dreams as “a special 
blessing.” In the long night, when 
he sleeps his sleep of toil, he can 
wander “far” from his “tired 
limbs at home.” It is impossible 
to imagine a philosophy more ten- 
derly consolatory—a sweeter heart 
to a hard life. To do this requires 
no small power, and necessitates a 
faculty exquisite in its kind—a 
nobler fashion of poetry than any 
mere utterance. The man _ thus 
compensated by Heaven for all the 
mean conditions of his life is not a 
man to be patronised as a collier-poet. 
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It is for us to hear what he ‘says, 
with all the respect due to one who 
had proved his own possession of 
an incommunieable gift. He has his 
own reward and consolation, like 
any other poet, independent of 
what all or any eritics may say to 
him; and puts not only verses into 
print, but, more effectual far, a 
noble poetry into the life, which he 
thus, all toilsome, dark, and unin- 
viting as it is, sweetens, amid its 
weary deprivations, by a touch of 
fancy so absolute yet so simple. 

These compensations, however, 
had searcely bloomed into existence 
when the poet’s hard career began. 
He went “down,” as he describes 
it in his autobiography,* when he 
had jast completed his ninth year. 
“There was a eustom among col- 
liers at that time which permitted 
the fatherless sons of men of their 
class to go to the pit one year 
earlier than the sons of fathers who 
were alive, and I was one of the 
unfortunates entitled to enjoy the 
benefit of that custom.” The poor 
child found it mournful work 
enough to encounter not only the 
darkness and premature toil, but 
the tyrannies and cruelties of the 
pit. “So much to heart did I take 
this,” he says, “ that I have often sat 
for whole days in remote places of 
the pit without a light, and indif- 
ferent to the dangers round me.” 
Here is his own pieture, painfully 
true and simple, of the shivering 
boy, whose experience he eould so 
well put on record :— 

o 


“He's up at early morning, howe'er the win’ 
may blaw, 7 

Lang before the sun comes roun’ to chase 
the stars awa’; 

And ‘mang a thoosand dangers, unkent in 
sweet daylight, 

He’ll toil until the stars again keek through 
the chilly night. 

See the puir wee callan’, ‘neath the cauld clear 
moon! 

His knees oot through his troosers, and his taes 
oot through his shoon; 

Wading through the freezing snaw, thinking 
owre again, 

How happy every wean maun be that’s no a 
collier’s wean. 





* Published in the ‘Commonwealth,’ a Glasgow newspaper, in 1856. 
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His cheeks are blae wi’ cauld, and the chitter- 
ing winna cease, 

To gie the hungry cailan’ time to eat his morn- 
ing piece ; 

His iamp is burning on his head wi’ feeble 
flickering ray, 

And in his heart the lamp o’ Hope is burning 
feebly tae. 

Nae wonner that the callan’s sweert to face his 
daily toil, 

Nae wonner he sae seldom greets the morning 
wi’ a smile; 

For weel he kens he’s growing up to face the 
cauld disdain 

That lang the world has measured oot to every 
collier’s wean. 


The puir wee hirpling laddie! how mournfully 
he’s gaun, 

Aye dichting aff the ither tear wi's wee hard 
hackit haun’! 

Sair, sair, he’s temptit ‘mang the snaw to toom 
his flask 0° oil, 

But ah!—ae flash o° faither’s ire were waur 
than weeks o’ toil. 

In vain the stars look on the youth wi’ merry 
twinkling een, 

Throngh clouds o’ care sae dense as his their 
glory is nae seen; 

He thinks ‘twad been a better plan if coal had 
boonmost* lain, 

And wonners why his faither made a collier o° 
his wean.” 


This pathetic simple picture is 
touched with a tender reserve and 
delicacy, which gives it double force. 
The sad, little wistful figure, with 
childish tears and despairs and man- 
fulness—the chilly morning atmo- 
sphere trembling with white snow 
and moonlight—the faint light of 
the lamp—the teeth that chatter too 
much to eat that forlorn “ piece”— 
the silent tears wiped off by the 
little hard hand—every tonch tells. 
But still there is no bitterness in 
the little fellow’s heart. He is too 
young to have entered upon his in- 
heritance of the glory of the stars, 
but still his thoughts are sweet even 
in their complaining; he thinks 
“how happy every wean maun be 
that’s no a collier’s wean;” he 
thinks it would have been a better 
arrangement had the coal lain up- 
permost; he wonders,-perhaps, why 
his father should have made him a 
collier—nothing worse or harder is 
in his forlorn little heart; and, all 
unconscious to the child and the 
poet, the snow-bound firmament 
about him trembles with hope. A 
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friend tells us how, after reading 
this, he took down Mrs. Browning's 
poems and read her ‘Ory of the 
Children ;’? never was contrast more 
marked. Though that lady of the 
art, so missed and mourned, is be- 
yond all question a much greater 
poet than David Wingate, this little 
collier boy, between the moonlight 
and the snow, is a finer and far 
truer conception than the despairing 
and tragic babies in her wonderful 
poem. They fly in clouds, like the 
spirits in Dante’s purgatory, blown 
about by a wind of moaning, in a 
sublimity of hopelessness mo-t ef- 
fective but quite unreal. Very dif- 
ferent is that little hero, with his 
silent single tears and his morning 
“piece,” and that wistful wonder 
in his heart why God did not lay the 
coal uppermost. Whatever ¢-mes 
of him he will be a man, still some- 
how in harmony with nature and 
loyal to heaven,—a hero, perhaps, 
if the pit falls in, or the fire-damp 
breathes its poisonous breath upon 
him. The sensation produced by 
the two poems is totally different. 
Bitter wrong and injustice breathes 
out of Mrs. Browning's eloquent 
‘Cry’—bat the little collier has no 
bitterness in him; his little soul is 
sad bat not injured; and for him, 
as for all men, God has eompensa- 
tion in store. In the one ease it is 
a poet speaking indignant and pas- 
sionate for others, whose wrongs the 
burning eyes of genius intensify 
and exaggerate; in the other, it is 
the poet, all aware of the sweet- 
nesses which are intermingled with 
the saddest life, who speaks manful 
and tender, if sad, for himself: and 
the change of treatment makes all 
the difference between superhuman 
woe and misery, and that human 
hardship which, though heart-break- 
ing, is, if God so wills it, not only 
to be endured, but to be endared 
nobly, without forfeiture of the 
highest privileges of man. 
The collier-orphan lived 
this sad beginning, God 
better things and valuable 


through 
having 
uses in 
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store for him. When he came to 
youth he “lived,” as he says, “at an 
old farm-steading, so that a ramble 
in a green field was easily com- 
manded. . . . My idle days, which, 
in the summer time, were rather 
plentiful, were spent generally in 
the woods or fields.” When he was 
seventeen he became the principal 
support of his mother’s family; 
he and his elder sister, who 
* wrought in a mill at Pollokshaws,” 
keeping, by their united wages, the 
household “above poverty.” At 
twenty-two the young man married, 
and in that early portion of his life 
made “a mad tour to the High- 
Jands round Loch Lomond, and an- 
other to Burns’s monument in Ayr- 
shire, performed mostly on fvot.” 
Notwithstanding the pit and pover- 
ty, life had not been without its 
alleviations all this time. He had 
become “a member of a library 
which had started in the neighbour- 
ing burgh;” he had taken to read- 
ing—he had fallen in love. In this 
latter amusement the poet did not 
miss his necessary training; his 
first attempt at love-making failed, 
and the nineteen-year-old collier de- 
spaired like a Byron. But there aro 
few effusions of the lover in Mr. 
Wingate’s volume. When the no- 
bler love came, he had, he says, the 
“happiest courtship of about three 
years,” and sang of his Janet to all 
the echoes. But either his genius 
is too gentle to answer at its best 
to this inspiration, or his riper 
judgment has rejected these youth- 
ful vanities. The very few verses 
which can be anyhow called love- 
verses in the book, are not among 
the most notable of his efforts, ex- 
cepting the one little poem—exquis- 
ite of its kind—in which, once for 
all, the lover-husband tells the story 
of his wooing, and eelebrates with 
manly tenderness the love and the 
graces of ‘ My little wife.’ There 
are few verses in the language more 
pure, tender, and musical, nor any 
love-utterance we can remember 
more refined and delicate in its sim- 
plicity than this charming little 
poem. Montrose himself could not 
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have set his lady more apart from 
all the soils of common thought 
than this collier-lover sets the hum- 
ble maiden who has given him her 
modest heart. The poem has ap- 
peared so lately in these pages that 
we cannot quote it entire as we 
would gladly do; but we know no 
sketch of morning-love, guiltless of 
complications and sweet with the 
dews of youth, more tender and true 
than that which is contained in the 
following verses :— 


“ My little wife often round the church hill, 
Sweet little, dear little, neat-footed Jane, 
Walked al and lonely, and thoughtful, 
unti 
The oom bell chimed its call‘o’er the 
ain. 
And nothing seemed sweeter 
To me than to meet her, 
And tell her what weather ‘twas likely to be, 
My heart the while glowing, 
The selfish wish growing, 
That all her atfections were centred in me. 


My little wife once (‘tis strange, but ’tis 
true), 

Sweet little, dear little, love-troubled 
ane, 

So deeply absorbed in her day-dreaming 


grew, 
The bell chimed and ceased, yet she heard 
not its strain ; 
And I, walking near her 
(May love ever cheer her 
Who thinks all such wandering of sin void and 
free), 
Strove hard to persuade her 
That He who had made her 
Had destined her heart-love for no one but 
Ine, 


My little wife—well, perhaps this was 
wrong— 
Sweet little, 


little, warm-hearted 
Jane, 
Sat on the hillside till her shadow grew 


dear 


ong, 
Nor tired of the preacher that thus could 
detain. 
JT argued so neatly, 
And proved so completely 
That ~~ but poor Andrew her husband could 
e, 
She smiled when I blessed her, 
And blushed when I kissed her, 
And owned that she loved and would wed 
none but me.” 


Was ever a love-tale more ten- 
derly told? That Scotch Sunday, 
of the gloom of which so many 
witlings prate, but upon which 
the sun shines all the same as the 
little maiden wanders “slowly, and 
lonely, and thoughtful” within the 
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sound of the charch-bell—the in- 
nocent guilt of that forgetfulness 
which makes the pair oblivious 
when its call is over—the lingering 
on the hillside (though perhaps this 
was wrong) till the modest little 
shadow lengthens, out of all pos- 
sibility of further forgetfulness ;— 
never was a prettier picture. There 
is not a touch of exaggeration, a 
tint, or a line too much. In perfect 
pastoral simplicity, delicacy, and 
tenderness, the two linger in the 
slant sunshine in the Sabbath calm. 
The chorch-bell, the gentle touck 
of possible wrong, the solitude into 
which the pair naturally fall when 
all the world is at its devotions, has 
the sweetest Scotch individuality, 
yet is as catholic as love and youth. 
This is the only love-poem worthy 
the name in Mr. Wingate’s book; 
and it is entirely characteristic of 
the sweetness and purity of his 
gift. Full of deep feeling, but not 
impassioned —loyal and lawful, 
breathing nothing but honour and 
modesty—is the strain. He has no- 
thing else to say upon this subject 
of which many men have sung more 
warmly, but none with a more tender 
refinement of feeling and thought. 
This new step in life, however, 
involved the poet in darker clouds 
than any he had hitherto known. 
When men marry at twenty-two, 
they must naturally accept, along 
with their privileges, an earlier 
initiation into the burdens of in- 
dividual life. “Sach shall have 
trouble in the flesh.” “I was mar- 
ried in 1850,” he says in his nar- 
rative. “In the same year, Mary 
our daughter was born, and [ at 
the same time was taken ill with a 
bilioas complaint, which confined 
me for many weeks. The income 
we—that is, my wife and myself— 
had promised ourselves from our 
mutual labours, was thus suddenly 
cut off, and we found ourselves at 
once deep into the world’s cares, in 
which it was our unlucky destiny 
not to founder at once. When [ 
was able to resume work, the wages 
I made were but trifling, owing to 
an unfortunate change of places I 


had made, so that we continuéd to 
take lessons in the art of practical 
economy under a harder master than 
it had been either of our lots hitherto 
to come under. [ had still been 
scribbling a little now and then, 
and one result of it was, that, in the 
autumn of 1850, I think, I had the 
satisfaction of seeing an elaborate 
notice of my humble self in the 
columns of the ‘Glasgow Citizen’ 
newspaper, accompanied by a few 
effasions of mine, and the whole 
done up in a style most dangerous 
to a person of my temperament. I 
had hoped, in my transcendent van- 
ity, that my translation from the 
pit was at hand; and in brooding 
over the disappointment I expe- 
rienced, I delivered myself of an 
imitation of Hood's ‘Song of the 
Shirt.’ Shortly after, I got employ- 
ment as a canvasser to a book-firm 
in Glasgow. My new vocation I 
joined in high spirits; bat a few 
days satisfied me that my success 
in the book line would not be very 
remarkable. I could not divest my- 
self of the idea that I was an im- 
postor of some sort, whose business 
it was to cajole people into purchas- 
ing books which were in my opinion 
too dear. Still I was out of the 
pit; collier’s wages were low at the 
time; and as I earned from seven 
to seventeen shillings per week, we 
managed to exist. At last, the un- 
certainty of the wage, joined to a 
conviction that my assurance was 
not equal to my calling, made me 
resolve on leaving it. I then got 
employment as a labourer in a cuop- 
persmith’s shop in Glasgow, where, 
after a while, I got thirteen shillings 
weekly, and remained there some 
sixteen months or so. But the fumes 
of the copper-shop agreed not with 
my constitution; moreover, the road 
I had to travel was too long, being 
four miles night and moraing; and 
at length an ailment of the eyes 
forced me to leave this shop. When 
my eyes were sufficiently recovered, 
I once more joined my legitimate 
trade. Strange as it may seem, I 
experienced a degree of joy on my 
return to the pit, which can only be 
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accounted for thus,—I was resuming 
a trade of which I was master, w here 
the opprobriam of stupidity could 
not be so often east in my face... 
I returned to the pit, experiencing 
some relief, but murmuring much 
at the fate that reduced me to that 
extremity: for, though it was some 
satisfaction to know I] was master 
ef the work I propesed, yet, remem- 
bering how much I had hated it 
before, caused a vein of sorrow to 
mingle with the crystal of my satis- 
faction. Our family had been in- 
creased by the birth of a son—a 
little Cear delicate child, happily not 
destined to endure the buffeting of 
a merciless world; and from him, 
his mother and sister, I was now to 
be parted for a week at a time. It 
was the first time I had come under 
that necessity. I knew that much 
thrift is not always the effect of 
dividing a family, and found that 
any increase of wages I might have 
by the change would be more than 
balanced by our living separately. 
However, 1 wrought from home .six 
or seven months, struggling hard to 
master the difficulties that fettered 
us; but at the end of that time, by 
Janet’s advice, I got work nearer 
home. Had all old scores now been 
cleared off, how happy we might 
have been! .... In the autumn 
of 1853 I left Pollokshaws.... I 
wrought for the next three months 
at a colliery by the Monkland Canal, 
and did well; but, as it proved, my 
sojourn there was destined to be 
short. About the latter end of 
December, a severe frost set in 
and closed .the canal, the only 
road by which our coals went to 
market. Work was therefore at 
an end for some weeks; and as 
the masters would not give any of 
their colliers credit for a day’s pro- 
visions, I had to travel ogain. I 
went further east; and after work- 
ing a week, or part of one, during 
which I bad to travel through deep 
snow and severe frost a distance of 
seven miles, carrying the where- 
withal to support Janet and the 
family, I removed them eastward 
also, The place was called Gar- 
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close—a most miserable place. Janet 
was unwell during nearly the whole 
time we were there—so ill, that 
many times the duty of bringing 
home the provisions devolved on 
me after my day’s work. The 
style of work here was new to me, 
and in endeavouring to keep up 
with my neighbours I overstrained 
myself, and was in consequence 
once more thrown off work. We 
were in despair; for though I had 
contrived to keep myself in a 
friendly society, and from it had 
an aliment of 5s. per week, what 
was that compared to the wants of 
four individuals? It proved ulti- 
mately that we had no room for 
despair; for an old acquaintance of 
mine, having heard of my _ illness, 
called on us, and judging rightly, 
from the faet of our setting nothing 
before him, that our circumstances 
were not good, offered to share his 
place with me. I could not hesi- 
tate a moment in accepting his ge- 
nerous offer, for life itself seemed 
to be in it. This was at the begin- 
ning of May 1854; and at Whit- 
sunday of the same year I took 
my household goods to Bellshill. 
Through the assistance of my friend 
Iearned as much as supported us 
well erough, but had I been left 
to myself 1 was not worth a penny 
a-day for work.” 

Such, told in sad and sober sim- 
plicity, is the story of the life of the 
young collier, whose natural en- 
dowment fits him to throw light 
upon those dark and unknown re- 
gions where his lot has been cast. 
Great is this privilege of genius. 
To any man who possesses it in any 
of its varying degrees, belongs the 
power of illuminating to the general 
world the country, the place, the 
region, in which God has set him- 
self. No blaze of despair or re- 
volutionary heetie light is this 
which gleams into the underground 
depths of the Scotch coal-country 
in the soft lantern of the poet. 
Natural hardship, trouble, and Ja- 
bour, and sorrow—even a delicate 
intimation of the spurns “ which pa- 
tient merit of the unworthy takes ;”, 
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but still and ever, an absence of 
bitterness, a sweet light of domestic 
love and friendship, a free world of 
thought, into which the soul can 
escape and be free. When he is 
sick and helpless, his little wife 
stands by him, a presence not less 
sweet than when she lingered on 
the summer hillside and heard his 
love-tale, working in her tarn with 
brave womanly bands to support 
the little household: and when even 
harder days succeed, and both are 
comparatively disabled, how touch- 
ing and fine is the little sketch 
above of the friend’s visit and its 
result! This friend is but another 
collier, without being a poet. When 
he enters the poor humble house 
in its deepest depression, and di- 
vines that the wolf is very close at 
the door from the fact that “nothing 
was set before him”—and how full 
is the unconscious soul of hospital- 
ity which inspires these words !— 
this true brother gives such a proof 
of his friendship as throws into the 
despairing cottage a half-divine light 
of succour and fellowship. This is 
how they help each other in that 
mining district of Lanarkshire, 
where colliers are not in the high- 
est repute, and where noble senti- 
ments or elevated acts are scarcely 
to be expected. Which of us up 
above here is ready to do the like? 
“ Ritchie,’ who came to the rescue 
of the poet at this critical moment, 
is the same to whom two poetical 
letters are addressed in the volume 
before us—letters which contain 
some delicate thoughts already quot- 
ed, but which cannot be judged as 
independent poems, because of that 
grander shadow which stoops over 
them, perpetually reminding us of 
the other epistles, in similar mea- 
sures, which were dictated by the 
master-poet of Scotch peasant-life. 
Wingate’s troubles were not, how- 
ever, ended, when friendship thus 
intervened to help him in his need, 
After a gleam of health and pros- 
perity the shadows once more closed 
over him. In 1856 some scheme 
of literary philanthropy was set on 
foot, which offered prizes for the 
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autobiographies of working men. 
At this time our poet describes sad- 
ly how “we have become familiar 
with wretchedness, and almost hope- 
less of tasting anything else’—how 
“the wife whom it was my chief 
pleasure to support, is killing her- 
self endeavouring to support herself 
and her infant by working in Glas- 
gow’—and how “I am wandering 
about weary of this separation from 
my family, writing an account of 
myself and my miseries, and nour- 
ishing a hope of obtaining a prize 
for my trouble.” Comfort again 
returned, however, whether in con- 
sequence of this autobiography is 
not stated; and prosperity, in the 
shape of a return to the mine, came 
to the collier. And he is still un- 
derground; a little advanced in his 
trade, but with less than twenty 
shillings of weekly wages to sup- 
port his household. No fictitious 
inspiration moved him, and no un- 
usual advancement has come to the 
humble poet. He is still what he 
was at starting—a labouring man, 
bound to the hardest and most 
discouraging of trades. From the 
depths of the mine he looks up and 
sees, 
“Wi? dazzled een, afar, 
The sunlight like a setting star ;” 


and from the door of the sad cot- 
tage, where sorrow and want have 
both made entrance, looks abroad 
upon a world full of hard condi- 
tions, where ordinary spectators see 
no comeliness, and where life is 
darker, ruder, meaner, more lawless 
and unrestrained, than even among 
the lowest classes, where daylight 
occupations and natural labour pre- 
vail. But nothing embitters the 
sweet heart of the poet; here is an 
example of his heaviest sighing, in 
which he is still tenderly fanciful, 
and finds the prevailing compen- 
sation of life, even in its greatest 
trial. He is looking up at the dark 
roof of the pit, where, from the 
“tree” which props up that yawning 
ledge, a colourless sprig has put forth 
two sickly leaves :— 

“Lone sprig, nae wooing April sun 

Thee from thy parent stem has won; 
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Thou to the hues of Autumn dun 
Nae touch wilt lend; 

In gloom thy transient life begun, 
In gloom will end. 


Near thee nae amorous cushie-doo 
To's listening mate will sit and coo; 
Thou never of the morning dew 
Wilt drink thy share ; 
Nor shimmer, when the sun 
through, 
In pearls fu’ rare. 


breaks 


And when the leafy branches try 
How like a lover they ean sigh, 
The imitation sweet will fly 
From tree to tree, 
Receiving, as it passes by, 
Nae aid frae thee. 


In fortune thou'rt akin to me: 
We baith are what we loathe to be; 
We sunless, sighfu’ days will dree 
ji’ ane anither— 
In some disastrous hour may dee, 
Ere lang, thegither.” 


And when a sharper sting of suffer- 
ing touches his soul—when the ache 
of the loneliness and darkness enters 
into his heart, and he sits cramped 
“neath the’darkly threatening roof,” 
not without thoughts of that catas- 
trophe which may come any day and 
end his life at one hideous stroke, 
out of reach of human help or sym- 
pathy—the following is the sorest 
outcry that bursts from his breast,— 
an outcry which is, at the same time, 
a vindication and appeal to heaven 
that life has worth and _ blessings 
superior even to the gloom and the 
toil— 

** Oh! to be with our hearts 

In our homes on upper earth, 
With loving ‘ones that feel how much 

Our lowly lives are worth! 

Dear are we to the hearts at home 

As life, or the light of day, 


Though some may deem us scarcely worth 
The weight of ourselves in clay.” 


Throughout all this it is never the 
rude material hardship that afilicts 
the poet. His soul pines for the 
light like the sprig upon the timber 
in the roof of the pit. It is the 
gloom and horror of darkness that 
oppresses him; the possibility of 
sudden destruction shadows over his 
visionary soul. 


** Eternal dread hangs o’er us still, 
With the gloom of endless night,” 


he says in his despondent moments; 
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but anon faces his fate with manly 
cheerfulness, as in the Miner’s Song, 
where once more that haunting 
phantom of sudden death in the dark 
reappears only to be exorcised. 


“ Come! rise, brother, rise! and from grum- 
bling refrain ; 

We who murmurs in 
vain: 

A sweet slumber hangs on thy little ones’ 
brows, 

A love-hallowed prayer’s in the heart of thy 
spouse : 

She pleads where thou knowest she has pled 
well before, 

That angels may guard thee to safety once 
more. 


idleness, murmurs in 


Arise! brother miner! ‘Twas only a dream, 

That hum of green woodlands, that stroll by 
the stream ; 

Some joy-loving fairy, in portraiture gay, 

Hath shown thee by night what thou seest not 


by day. 

Yet, brother, despair not; the hours will 
pass o'er: 

We'll rise as the day wanes to gladness 


once more, 


Suppress those deep sighs, brother, though it 
may be 

The fate of thy kinsman is waiting for thee: 

O’er sorrows untasted ‘tis folly tv brood ; 

We must, like that kinsman, brave danger 
for food.” 


Such is the aspect which his hard 
and unlovely life bears to the eyes 
of the collier-poet. Nothing will 
make him bitter about it: he will 
not accuse his Maker, nor scarcely 
his master. He never can forget 
that, after all, despite the pit and 
the darkness and the shadow of 
death, this dear life, with the skies 
overhead, with ghe little light in 
the cottage window, the little wife 
within, the friend who will lend his 
arm and suecour when straits arise, 
is still worth living, whatever is to 
come of it. In the depths of his 
complaining his heart swells. still 
to vindicate this existence, which 
is swect with love, and upon which 
the tender gleams of genius throw 
a visionary radiance. After hard 
trial of want and weariness and 
patience, there is still no sting in 
his thoughts. His are not the pas- 
sionate heights and abysses of song; 
but it is the quintessence of poetry 
which thus keeps the light in his 
eye and the sweetness of nature in 
his heart. 
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Still more distinct above ground 
is this genial inspiration. He is 
not an injured man, even in the 
bowels of the earth; but in the cot- 
tage he is a gentleman, tender and 
liberal and hospitable, with a heart 
open to all the charities and all the 
sorrows around, owing grudge to 
no man, neither ashamed nor boast- 
fal of his poverty, but accepting it 
as things actual and undeniable 
ought to be accepted. There are 
several ballads of homely life in- 
cluded in the present volume which 
are scarcely worthy the rest of its 
contents; but even these are re- 
lieved by here and there a tender 
sketch, such as that of ‘ Auntie 
Nannie,’ which redeems the some- 
what commonplace jingle of metrical 
story-telling in the others. When 
he is within his own household en- 
closure the gentle poet is on safe 
ground. He sings of his dead chil- 
dren in strains of the tenderest weep- 
ing; and, sitting by his humble fire- 
side, pores with fond fancies over 
the little hand of the new-born, read- 
ing its fortune with smiles and tears. 
The two sides of the picture—the 
sad patience of loss and the sweet 
agitation of gain—could scarcely be 
more sweetly expressed than in the 
two little poems from which we 
quote the following verses. The first 
is ‘In Memory of a Dear Child.’ 


‘*No Agnes now to greet me when the 
daily task is done, 

With many a pretty story, understood by 
her alone; 

No more the little cheek is laid so trustfally 
to mine, 

No more the little dimpled arms her mother's 
neck entwine. 

She came to us when linties sang their blithest 
springtime lay, 

And when the seasons circled once, she pined 
and went away: 

It may be that she wearied, of her native 
heaven bereft ; 

What all our love when weighed against the 
glory she had left ?” 


And this is written while the 
father muses alone upon the proba- 
bilities of life for another Agnes, 
and what is to come to the uncon- 
scious infant newly entered into the 
world :— 


“Come, let thy wee haun’ lie sae gently on 


mine, 

And let me peer into ilk curve, cross, 
and line: 

This shows where Prosperity’s path should 
run clear, 

And these where the crosses o° life inter- 


fere. 

Alas! thy™ wee haun’ seems o’ crosses 
filled fou, 

But surely, oh surely, I dinna read true! 


I see thee, sweet bairnie, a bud on life's 


tree, 
Wi’ twa sheltering leaves in thy mither 


and me; 

I see thee, while sweeps the blight blast o'er 
the field, . 

Cour cozy and trustfully under thy 


bield; . 

But twa bonnie buds o*° mair promise 
than thee 

Hae shrunk ‘neath that shelter, and fa’en 
on the lea. 


Right puirly, I trow, wi’ thy haun’ hae I 


sped; 

Let's see what grand things in thy face may 
be read: 

Thou smil’st, and what merry cheek-dimples 
are seen, 

And heaven's ain blue’s in thy twa blink- 
in’ e’en. 

Cauld, cauld were the heart, and far harder 
than airn, 

Could o’ thee say waur than ‘God bless thee, 
my bairn! 


Oh! what gars me sigh as I gaze on thy 


ace, 


And graces to come in its lineaments 
trace ? 

0’ dangers to thee which nae love can 
avert, 


What gars this vague fear creep sae cauld 
o'er my heart ? 

I'm thinkin’, my bairn, on the battle o° 
life, 

And wondering what skaith waits for thee 
in the strife. 


Oh! never again, while thy weal is my 


care, 

The dark sinfu’ regions o’ spaedom Ill 
dare. 

"Twere vain to expect thou wilt cost us 
nae tears, 

In our toil-wearied way through the dim 
hoped-for years ; 

But aye we'll see in thee, as sweet and as 
dear, 

The Agnes awa’ in the Agnes that’s 
here.” 


Such is the melodious accompani- 
ment of the poet’s life—a masic never 
passionate, but sweet and clear and 
without a false tone; carrying into 
all its homely details a tender re- 
finement, to which nothing could 
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be added. There are, however, 
poems in the book in which a 
higher note is struck, and which 
augur for the singer a wider scope 
and faller utterance as he shall pro- 
ceed on his career, such as that of the 
‘Deein’ Fisher,’ which has already 
appeared in these pages. This little 
sketch is touched with a wonderful 
patient pathos, that sentiment of a 
deathbed which is so strange to 
lookers-on. The poor soul on his bed 
has his flies spread out that he may 


“sort them ane by ane, 
And think I’m on some burnie’s bank, 
Sonie cloudy day in June.” 


Then he lays them aside, and falls to 
meditating thus :— 


“ Oh, sirs! but they’ve a weary time 

On creeping Doom wha wait, 

Expectin’ morn and e’en to hear 
His trumpet at the gate. 

This worl’ is jist a river, Jen’, 
Wi’ human shoals aye thrang; 

Some strugglin’ aye against the stream, 
Some cannie borne alang. 

And Death stauns owre’t wi’ otter-line, 
Oot liftin’ ten by ten, 

Syne whare we're taen, or hoo we're us't, 
We guess, but naething ken.” 


In his mournful deathbed-calm 
the old fisher recalls his errors. He 
should have spared the salmon 
when they came to spawn—but now 
it is all over, and Avon and Clyde, 
and the dark deep pools of Dalserf, 
rise upon his heart in farewell 
yearnings. Then, with a most 
touching natural revulsion, as_ his 
thoughts come back to his house- 
hold, and to that harder farewell 
which he cannot evade, he ex- 
claims— 


“Oh! but to leave and shield the bairns, 
When want or winter ca’s, 
I wad gie a’ that ever swam 
*T ween Ailsa and the Fa’s.” 


There are various imperfections 
in the workmanship of this poem, 
and a less careful choice of language 
than might have been desired; but 
it is, on the whole, one of the most 
effective in the book—a wonderful 
little sketch, powerful in utter sim- 
plicity and trath. We might quote 
many glimpses of scenery, all show- 
ing a delicate eye for nature, and 
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discrimination of the effects of a 
landscape, mingled with a tender 
fancifalness, which is very captivat- 
ing—as, for example, in the descrip- 
tion of the ‘Sabbath Morn,’ in 
which the poet observes how 


“Yon mossy burn 
Runs brownly on, but oft it pauses, 
And ’mong its grasses seems to turn, 
As if it would inquire what causes 
The unwonted absence on its banks 
Of childhood’s laugh and merry pranks.” 


But the extracts we have already 
made will be enough to convince 
most of our readers that here is a 
voice full of sweet nataral music— 
the voice of a poet in kind, how- 
ever his degree may ultimately be 
fixed, rising out of scenes and places 
of all others least likely to harbour 
the lark. 

We will not attempt to forestal 
time and pronounce upon the rank 
which our poet will yet take among 
his compeers and countrymen. The 
question lies very much in his own 
hands. Even now, in this his first 
appearance before the general pub- 
lic, with all his disadvantages, ap- 
parent and acknowledged, he can- 
not fairly be accused of imitation. 
Burns has been before him—is 
always inevitably present to him, 
and haunts his ear with measures 
and cadences which it is almost im- 
possible to evade; but Wingate 
shows no signs of having copied 
consciously the great Master of 
Scottish song. At present it is 
evident that his thoughts are often 
finer and more subtle than” his 
limited vocabulary permits him to 
express; but the imitative faculty, 
which is strong in all young poets, 
has been kept in unusual control 
in his case. This se!f control will 
be of the utmost importance to 
him in his future career. If he 
eschews the echoes that surround 
him on all sides—If he religi- 
ously denies himself the gratifica- 
tion of following Barns, and shuts 
out from his ears all the smaller 
jingles with which recent writers 
of Scottish verse have done their 
best to corrupt the language—and 
if with this degree of self-command 


we 





we 
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he can also strengthen and intensify 
his faculty of creation, the power by 
which he has conjured up that col- 
lier-child trudging along the snow, 
that pair of lovers on the hillside 
forgetting how the church-bell dies 
in the air, and the maze of pathetic 
thoughts which chime sadly through 
the brain of the dying fisher—there 
is every likelihood that David Win- 
gate will produce something which 
shall permanently enrich his mo- 
ther-tongue. So far as the public 
is concerned, he has cleared the 
ground for himself, and given 
proof of his faculty; but he has 
yet to claim his rank, and demon- 
strate what he can do with that 
undeniable gift. The compass of 
his notes, and the volume of me- 
lody he may yet produce, remain 
to be settled. Our advice to the 
poet is, to eschew words and devote 
himself to men; to be little careful 
of embodying a pretty thought, or 
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bearing the burden of a song through 
all possible varieties of monotone, 
The ‘ Deein’ Fisher’ is a higher effort 
of art as well as a profounder human 
study. These pictures linger on the 
memory when even the words that 
convey them are forgotten, and be- 
come real entities, ineffably indepen- 
dent and superior to the very pen- 
cil which produced them, which is 
an effect of poetry infinitely higher 
than that trick of recollection which 
keeps in the reader’s mind the 
rhythm of a verse or the turn of a 
retrain. This highest resalt of his 
art seems in Mr. Wingate’s power. 
It is impossible to give higher praise 
to a new poet who has for the first 
time broken silence, and proved him- 
self entitled to speak. Next time 
he appears before us we will know 
toa fuller extent, and by more per- 
fect experiment, whether what he 
has to say is worthy the utterance 
with which he is endowed. 
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Tue Arts this year are disporting 
themselves over the wide range 
of international territories, and 
painters and sculptors, like Royal 
Commissioners, may learn much 
that is pleasant and wholesome, 
and even disagreeable, from critics 
or jurors of foreign lands. M. 
About, a name which is itself a 
terror, and yet a jest, took “un 
voyage a travers L’Exposition des 
Beaux Arts,’ and of course fell 
in with the English pictures. He 
paid us the compliment to say that 
the English is the only school 
ip the world which has not bor- 
rowed from the French! He added: 
In England, painting is for those 
who purchase the sweetest of luxu- 
ries, and for those who paint the 
utmost of drudgery! He gives us, 
however, the credit of rewarding our 
artists handsomely. In Germany, 
a great artist, when he is discovered, 
is made member of many acade- 
mies, knight of many orders, and 


sometimes councillor! The last 
finish is “the red eagle of the 
third class, with a knot”! A 
first-rate foreign painter is often 
far from rich, but he is invariably 
decorated: he may possibly be in 
want of clothes, but not of ribbons! 
It is otherwise in England. Eng- 
lish artists seem not very solicitous 
for small ribbons of mohair; but, 
on the other hand, they have a 
wholesome horror ef dying from 
hunger. And a generous public is 
willing on these points to meet 
their views, aud so, for “ honourable 
mention,” painters are presented 
with bank-notes, and for medals 
they receive guineas! “Have you 
remarked,” exclaims M. About, 
“two little apes occupied in nibbling 
a pine apple? That is a painting 
of 50,000. francs!” The animals of 
Landseer, he continues, have the 
same defect as Englishmen painted 
by their fellows. Dress up the 
dogs in coat and hat, avd you have 
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image of ‘Charivari,’ at the 
time when animals were painted 
by themselves! Only France and 
Belgium know how to paint the 
brute creation! The English pos- 
sess some cleverness, but no force: 
when they give us their own ‘ Crom- 
well,’ we think only of how well 
are painted his leather boots. They 
have a certain fantasy and poetry, 
but all so calmed down that the 
effect is “d’un ‘Punch’ a la glace!” 
English painters, continues M.. 
About, are not withont “esprit.” 
But who would venture, he asks, 
to place the “esprit” of Sterne and 
the “savoir-faire’ of Goldsmith 
side by side with the genius of 
Shakespeare and Byron? The Eng- 
lish school of Art has many Gold- 
smiths, and possibly one half part 
of a Sterne: it wants nothing, in- 
deed, but genius! ‘The figure,” 
says M. About, it has never mas- 
tered. “Je ne sais pourquoi le nu 
me parait toujours choquant dans la 
peinture Anglaise. Il me semble 
que ces jeunes misses qui font la ré- 
vérence in naturalibus vont s’enfuir 
en criant, For shame! si elles s’aper- 
goivent que nous les regardons !” 
Were a German philosopher, in- 
stead of a French wit, let loose in 
our Royal Academy, we should, in 
lieu of satire, doubtless be treated 
to profound reflections on art, the 
outward symbol of invisible thought, 
the plastic embodiment of a human 
soul struggling for the uncondition- 
ed and the infinite! Schlegel, in his 
essay ‘On the Limits of the Beau- 
tiful,’ writes: “One art strays into 
the province of anotlier, one pect- 
liar branch becomes intermingled 
with the family of another. Repre- 
sentation is confounded with per- 
ception—imagination with contem- 
plation; while symbolism and_re- 
ality, time and space, all change 
their relative position!” This su- 
blime German strain recal!s Bun 
Gaultier’s English lines :— 


an 


* And when the King of Terrors breathes his 


last 
Infinity shall creep into her shell, 
Cause and effect shall from their thrones be 


cast, 
And end their strife with suicidal yell. 
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While from their ashes, burnt with pomp of 
<ings, 
"Mid invense floating to the evanished 
skies, 
Nonentity, on circumambient wings, 
An everlasting Phenix shall arise.” 


It is really a pity that in this 
year of confluent and international 
genius, no modern Schiller has yet 
written on our London Exhibitions, 
to show our native artists what 
mistakes are daily committed from 
ignorance of the true and eter- 
nal relations known to bind “sub- 
jectivity” and “objectivity” into 
one essential brotherhood. “The 
universe,” Mr. Emerson teaches us, 
“is the externisation of the soul ;” 
and “Art and Science,’ says Von 
Schelling, “can only revolve on 
their own axes.” “Effective sci- 
ence is, in nature and art, the bond 
between conception and form, be- 
tween body and soul.” “Sculp- 
ture,” he adds, “can only attain its 
highest excellence in natures whose 
idea it brings with it—natures in 
which everything that they are in 
the idea, or soul, can at the same 
time be likewise in actuality: con- 
sequently, in godlike natures!” 
“At this height sensuous grace be- 
comes merely veil and body to a 
still higher life.’ In conclusion, 
let us add one more aphorism, also 
taken from Von Schelling’s ‘Philo- 
sophy of the Plastic Arts and Na- 
ture. “The artist should indeed, 
above all things, imitate that spirit 
of nature which, working in the 
core of things, speaks by form and 
shape, as if by symbols; and only 
in so far as he seizes this spirit, 
and vitally imitates it, has he him- 
self created anything of truth.” 
The arts this season being intrust- 
ed to the paternal government of 
“ Royal Commissioners,” who have 
considerately provided for the tem- 
poral comforts of students and the 
general public, even to mundane 
wants, as ham-sandwiches, and 
strawberry ices, bitter beer, and 
sherry-cobbler, may we not reascn- 
ably entertain the hope that the 
more transcendental cravings of our 
higher humanity will yet receive 
their enlightened and disinterested 
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attention? If these Royal Commis- 
sioners, who have hitherto given 
to the world incontestable proof of 
their justly-assamed omniscience, 
could lay hold of a genuine hazy 
yet sublime Kantean philosopher, 
to do a “handbook” on the scale 
of “the infinite,” they would still 
farther add to the benefits they 
have already conferred upon the 
literature of the arts. The German 
Gallery contains a picture of ‘St. 
Cecilia’ by Vou Scheffer, contri- 
buted by the Emperor of Austria. 
Why should the Royal Commis- 
sioners not honour themselves and 
our illustrious ally by some such 
criticism as the following, written 
by Frederick von Schlegel on the 
‘St Cecilia’ of another German 
artist, Ludwig Schnorr? “As the 
seven eternal harmonic tones,” says 
Schlegel, “which form the fuanda- 
mental harmony of music, in life 
as well as in science, are symbol- 
ised by the hues of that many- 
tinted bow, formed of the broken 
rays of original light, or rather of 
tears, drops shed by created nature 
in the ocean of infinity, and broken 
and divided in the play of the sun- 
beam; so the artist has represent- 
ed the symbolic organ in the fore- 
ground of the picture, glimmering 
through the reflection of the rain- 
bow: thus striving, by the adop- 
tion of every artistic intimation in 
his power, to clothe the impalpable 
idea with reality, and, in working 
out his conception, to carry the 
tangible representation to the ex- 
tremest verge of idealism”! ! 

This sublime passage of the cloudy 
incomprehensible, we should, in a 
plain blunt way, have ventured to 
pronounce mere bosh, philosophic 
twaddle, morbid  self-consciousness, 
the rhapsody of a weak intellect grow- 
ing hysterical, had not the Royal 
Commissioners stamped with offi- 
cial authority a ‘Handbook to the 
Fine Art Collections in the Inter- 
national Exhibition, written in the 
same style and spirit. This red 
pamphlet was ere long thrast from 
the building, into which, indeed, it 
ought never to have entered; and 
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thus we are absolved from further 
comment on the author. 

Let us tarn to Exhibitions, Great 
and Small, which this year are 
legion. The world of history has 
its cycles, its periods of revolution 
and return; and so the little world 
of art, in like manner, seems per- 
mitted to have its millenniams of 
rest, its jubilees of rejoicing, its 
seedtime and its harvest, its years 
of plenty, when barns are filled to 
overflowing. Not that we now live 
in the age of Pericles, of Augustus, 
of Leo, of Francis, or of Louis; yet 
what is perhaps next best in the 
absence of Phidias, Apelles, Ra- 
phael, and Michael Angelo, we in- 
habit a land given to Exhibitions! 
Ours, it is true, is not an age wherein 
one small block, hewn from Hymet- 
tas, can be carved into a single but 
immortal work which for all time 
shall be an exhibition of itself. 
But, on the other iiand, we have in 
this day power of accumulation, 
combination, and co operation, truly 
gigantic and astounding. If our 
hills are not built of the stone of 
Pentelica and Carrara, our valleys 
are rich in alluvial clay. And thus 
it is our blessing to live in an 
epoch of brick, and our towns are 
like Rome herself ere the Emperor 
made her palaces of marble, If 
we have not the essential unit of 
genius to start with, we have at all 
events an infinitude of littleness, 
which, as in the International Build- 
ing itself, at length accumulates by 
mere aggregation of parts into the 
monstrous and the grand. And 
thus, in Jike manner, the other ex- 
hibitions of the year are put - 
ther—little of marble, little of 
refined gold—little, in short, of that 
genius which creates, as it were, out 
of nothing a grand epoch of its own. 
In the Royal Academy we find 
1142 works; in the Suffolk Street 
Gallery we presume are at least 
1000 more. The Old Water Colour 
Society enters 329 drawings in its 
catalogue, the New Society 333; the 
French Gallery hangs about 200 
works; and, lastly, the International 
Exhibition comprises an aggregate 
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of rather more than 7000 pictures, 
sculptures, drawings, and engrav- 
ings, British and Foreign. The 
grand total makes somewhat above 
10,000 works; bricks, to repeat the 
metaphor, which will fitly build in- 
to the great pyramid of this annus 
mirabilis. 

The accumulated result, however, 
even in its component atoms, is not 
to be despised. Eternity is made 
out of moments, many of which are 
far from thrilling; and infinite space 
is, after all, but the aggregation of 
square inches, many of which are 
sufficiently flat and commonplace. 
And thus the 10,000 bricks compos- 
ing the great pyramid of 1862, al- 
though each wonderously like the 
other, and bearing close similitude 
to the thousand and one bricks it 
has been our privilege tosee before, 
still, as a shepherd is said to distin- 
guish a separate and peculiar char- 
acter in each face of his numerous 
flock, so every lineament in the herd 
of 10,000 works is doubtless the ex- 
pression of individual thought, the 
very gist of personal genius. But 
how, in this somewhat voluminous 
incarnation of talent, to reach the 
pith and the marrow—how to do 
justice to each separate idea which 
evidently struggles for immortality, 
—this were a gigantic and, indeed, 
a hopeless endeavour. 

In the present year of interna- 
tional competition, it might be de- 
sirable and fitting, if possible, to rise 
into the sphere of international 
criticism ; it might be well to enter 
our galleries and scrutinise our pic- 
tures with the eye of a disinterested 
stranger, anxious to discriminate 
the distinctive characteristics of our 
national school—to mark the ten- 
dency and weigh the pressure of 
the times, and see in the face of liv- 
ing art the reflection of a people’s 
mind. Suppose that we put our- 
selves, for example, in the attitude 
of an enlightened Frenchman, ac- 
quainted with the gallery of the Lux- 
embourg, and knowing by heart ‘The 
Shipwreck’ of Gericault, the grand 
compositions of Brun, David, Jouve- 
net, Prud’hon, Gros, and Gvérin, 
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in the Louvre. Or let us imagine 
ourselves in the London Royal Aca- 
demy, arm-in-arm companion of the 
stranger. We will read to this 
Frenchman, imbued with the “high 
art” of his country, the following 
imaginary yet characteristic criti- 
cism :—“ Mr. Millais, in ‘The Ran- 
som,’ is at his best; Mr. Philip, 
in his ‘ Water-Drinkers,’ was never 
seen in greater force cr richer 
colour; Mr. Elmore, in his ingeni- 
ous subject, ‘The Invention of the 
Combing-Machine,’ fur the moment 
forsakes the history of nations for 
the incident of an invention; Sir 
Watson Gordon, in his portrait of 
the Prince of Wales, is, as usual, 
vigorous, quiet, and trathful; Mr. 
Mulready, in his ‘* Toy-Seller,’ mag- 
nifies his well-known miniatures 
into life size; Mr. Poole once more, 
in his ‘Trial of a Sorceress,’ in- 
dulges in that weird mystery 
wherewith he knows so well how 
to work on the imagination by a 
spell; Mr. Webster, in ‘Roast Pig,’ 
and Mr, Hardy, in ‘The Sweep,’ 
treat us to a couple of genuine 
English subjects; Mr. Herbert's 
‘Laborare est Orare’ is, as might be 


expected, ‘suggestive,’ yet weak, 
washy, and scattered. This great 


artist will do well to look to his 
laurels,” . 

Qur French stranger of the 
“Academie Francaise,” we need 
scarcely say, looked confounded 
and aghast. A leading journalist 
then took him round the smaller 
rooms, “You will see,” observed 
the Editor, “that the young Dan- 
bys are following in the footsteps 
of their revered father; that the 
Linnells, a family party, make a 
nice thing of it; that Mr. O'Neil, 
having for several seasons painted 
from the same models, clambering 
up and down the same ship-side, 
has this year, in ‘Mary Stuart’s 
Farewell,’ changed his dramatis 
persone, and taken to a handsome 
quarterdeck; that Mr. Goodall, 
having in a former season encamp- 
ed certain Eastern models and 
sketches upon the shores of the 
Dead Sea, now effects a pleasing 
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variety in his ‘Pilgrim’s Return 
from Mecca,’ by a change of venue 
to the streets of Cairo; that Mr. 
Roberts, having long haunted every 
canal in Venice, this year sails his 
bark upon Father Thames, and not- 
withstanding the sad sacitary con- 
dition of the water, manages to 
give us plenty of sunshine; that 
Mr. Cooke having of late done well 
in suusets — Mr. Cooper having 
strack on a good idea, sheep in a 
snow-drift — Mr. Lee having studied 
with success the rock of Gibraltar 
— Mr. Creswick being long known 
by meadows, trees, and running 
brooks — and Mr. Hook growing 
famous for fisher boys, christened 
‘Sea Urchins,’ — one and all of these 
great painters resolved that it was 
impossible to hit upon any thing 
more lucky or profitable than their old 
and time-hallowed subjects, and there- 
fore have again repeated the pictures 
of former years in disguise.” 

We have thus imagined our foreign 
novice listening patiently to the 
foregoing strictures, — a contrast to 
French and German criticisms already 
quoted. 

The supposed Editor then extem- 
porises on his own account a few 
spontaneous remarks: — “ You will 
observe,” says he, “a total absence 
of Mr. Ruskin’s ‘apple - blossoms,’ 
which in former seasons bloomed 
so profusely — the Academy in con- 
sequence this year loses much of 
its gay spring-like profusion. You 
will mark, too, that, Mr. Raskin 
having discontinued his annual 
‘ Notes,’ artists cease to paint up to 
the tone of his criticisms, and con- 
sequently our English school — espe- 
cially the Pre-Raphaelite branch of 
it, now in danger of sinking into 
mere common-sense sobriety — has 
lost much that is ‘precious’ and 
‘tender,’ ‘Dead Stone - breakers,’ 
and the like. Our English art, 
sir, allow me to add, we consider 
in a remarkably healthfal and hope- 
ful condition; it is now in its hun- 
dreth year, and has still all the 
promise and loveliness of opening 
youth upon its brow. In the noble 
branch of portraiture, sir, we are 
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without rival ; from the time of Rey- 
nolds to the present moment, the walls 
of our Academy bave never ceased 
to be crowded with the heads of 
the first ladies and gentlemen in the 
land.” 

Our native critic having ended, 
the Frenchman took the word. 
“Pray, Monsieur, permit me to in- 
qnire where is your salon of ‘ tab- 
leaux historiqnes’ — where are the 
great nativnal deeds which your 
country naturally expects your ar- 
tists to record?” The illustrious 
foreigner is taken in front of Mr. 
Elmore’s_ picture, ‘The Invention 
of the Combing - Machine,’ which, 
placed by the hangers in the chief 
point of honour, would seem suffi- 
cient answer to our visitor’s anxious 
inquiry. “I should wish to see 
the works,” continues the French- 
man, “sent by your students and 
pensioners from the English Aca- 
demy in Rome.” The cicerone, 
in a moment of perplexity, ex- 
plained that the great works exe- 
cated under the direction of the 
English Professor of Painting at 
the British Academy in Rome had 
been delayed, and unfortunately 
had reached London too late. A 
kind friend hereupon took the 
speaker aside, and in solto voce 
reminded him tbat England, unlike 
France, Russia, and most other na- 
tions, has no Academy in Rome; 
that leading authorities, including 
Mr. Ruskin, being of opinion that 
Continental art had for three cen- 
tnries been going to the bad, and 
that Ruiphael in the Vatican had 
written “upon the walls the Jfene, 
Tekel Upharsin of the arts of Chris- 
tianity,” the English Governinent 
had not deemed it advisable, espe- 
cially considering that the Bishop of 
Rome was Antichrist of the Revela- 
tion, to send our students to ‘the 
Eternal City!” The Ministry, more- 
oveg, consider it essential that Eng- 
lishmen, including painters, shall be 
Englishmen, and they hold it imper- 
ative that our native art shall con- 
tinue home born and bred, and thus 
be kept wholly independent of for- 
eign intervention! The subject was 
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then allowed to drop. “ But,” con- 
tinued our persistent Frenchman, 
“before leaving these magnificent 
rooms we must not forget to see the 
pictures purchased by your Govern- 
ment for your National Gallery, as 
also for presentation to the provin- 
cial museums of your great cities; 
France, under whatever dynasty she 
may have fallen, never yet failed to 
give to her great artists honourable 
recognition and reward, and to af- 
ford her leading towns grateful 
pledges of paternal solicitude.” The 
explanation on this bead afforded to 
our shrewd visitor in quitting the 
Exhibition was, we fear, but imper- 
fectly understood ; he, therefore, took 
leave under the impression that the 
wars with Napoleon Premier, and 
the fear of invasion from Napoleon 
Troisiéme, had left the English Gov- 
ernment little time or means for the 
purchase of pictures or the promotion 
of the arts. 

Since the above, it became in turn 
our own privilege to accompany 
through the rooms of the Academy 
a German stranger, with strong 
predilections towards Overbeck, 
Cornelius, Hess, and Kaulbach. 
Consideration for our national sus- 
ceptibilities restrained his open 
censure and secured for the Eng- 
lish collection mild praise. “Schéo 
—sehr schén!” he exclaimed, on 
approaching Mr, Cope’s ‘ Mother,’ 
with the appended text, “She look- 
eth well to the ways of her house- 
hold, and eateth not the bread of 
idleness.” ‘* Pretty, inceed, very 
pretty, these little pictures of your 
small English school, — just like your 
own mothers and homes, so bright, 
cheerful, and happy; so clean, com- 
fortable, and contented, — very 
charming indeed this sentiment of 
the drawing-room and _fireside.’’ 
Then, looking at the catalogue, 
he reads, “‘Check - mate next 
move’—J. C. Horsley, A. ;” at 
very neatly painted little picture,” 
he observes; “you English are al- 
ways so fond of chess. In the shop- 
windows in Dresden has been hung 
for many years an engraving from 
another picture also called ‘ Check- 


mate,’ painted by your great Eng- 
lish artist, Frank Stone, The gen- 
tleman has fallen on his knees, and 
the lady’s next move is — check- 
mate! Your English ladies are so 
quiet and studious, chess just suits 
them!” Our German critic then 
remarked on the absence of alle- 
gory and mythology; he said that, 
in a great nation like England, 
renowned for science, industry, and 
commerce, he had expected to find 
symbolic figures of astronomy, agri- 
culture, mechanical invention, in- 
cluding, of course, Neptune and 
Britannia. He quoted the exam- 
ple of Cornelius, in the Glyp- 
tothee of Munich, in favour of 
mythology; and mentioned the 
personifications of poetry, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, by Kaul- 
bach, for the New Museum, Berlin, 
in support of allegory. We ver- 
tured to tell our friend that the 
English people had for some time 
past looked upon such vagaries of 
the pencil as mere folly, and that 
neither our artists nor the public 
had any taste that way. However, 
we took our German connoisseur to 
Mr. Richmond’s picture, ‘The An- 
nunciation,’ but yet he gave us to 
understand that, in his opinion, our 
English painters had neglected the 
faith and religion of their country ; 
and he reiterated the acknowledged 
fact that, throughout the world, and 
in all great epochs of history, the 
arts had ever taken their noblest 
inspiration from the worship of 
the people. He would not, he 
assured us, wish to fall under the 
charge of egotism, yet he could 
scarcely avoid reference to the con- 
trast found in his own country. Ger- 
many, within the last half century, 
might, he thought, well boast of 
its revival of Christian art. The 
churches in Munich, Vienna, and 
other cities, were now adorned by 
grand pictures of ‘The Ascension,’ 
‘The Assumption,’ ‘The Last Judg- 
ment,’ and other subjects in the 
Biblical series. German artists — 
Overbeck, Hess, and others — had 
studied in Rome the early Italian 
pictures of Angelico, Perugino, and 
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Piuturicchio, and thus had arisen 
for the faithful in the Fatherland a 
pure and devout school of Christian 
art. ‘*Where,” he concluded, “is 
your English religious school?” In 
reply, we endeavoured to convince 
him that the spirituality of the 
Protestant faith holds itself wholly 
independent of sensuous - applian- 
ces; we assured him that the sim- 
ple piety of a large portion of our 
people was still satisfied with white- 
wash as the true emblem of Chris- 
tian purity, and that Watts’s hymns, 
sung by a village-school, were, for 
Protestunts, the utmost esthetic in- 
dulgence which could safely be al- 
lowed. We then made a few pithy 
but perhaps not very novel remarks 
on the service conferred by Crom- 
well upon church architecture, on 
the danger of the wedge, especially 
the thin edge of it; hinted deli- 
cately at the scarlet harlot of 
Rome, and ended in a climax on 
the glory of the Queen, the Church, 
and the Constitution. ‘ These be- 
ing our principles, sir, you will ap- 
preciate the absence of religious pic- 
tures from the Royal Academy.” In 
parting, however, we promised to 
meet our German friend some 
future day, for the purpose of 
making the tour of recent metro- 
politan churches, in order that the 
‘Te Deum’ by Watts, the ‘ Ma- 
donna and Child’ by Dyce, and 
‘The Apostles’ by Armitage, might 
prove, as we have already urged, 
that “principle,” and not incapa- 
city, alone prevents artists and the 
British public from surrendering 
“ Protestant conscience” to the 
seduction of “ Catholic art!’ 

One picture, however, there is, 
‘The Meeting of Wellington and 
Blacher after Waterloo,’ painted 
in the Palace of Westminster, by 
Mr. Maclise, which might satisfy 
even German critics of “high 
art,” especially as it is of truly 
German dimensions, and executed 
in “wasser glas,” a new German 
invention. ‘To speak in sober seri- 
ousness, we deem this magnificent 
work among the most important of 
present times, —a work which, 
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though different from, is scarcely, 
in knowledge, power, and true art- 
qualities, inferior to the grandest 
compositions in modern Europe — 
‘The Hemicycle, by Delaroche, in 
the Palais des Beaux Arts, Paris; 
‘The Destruction of Jerusalem,’ by 
Kaulbach, in Berlin; and ‘The Last 
Judgment,’ by Cornelius, in Munich. 
The new process which Mr. Maclise 
has adopted may, in the art of the 
future, lead to so important de- 
velopments and admit of such ex- 
tended application, that we stop 
for a moment to describe the 
method. ‘ Wasser glas,” or water- 
glass, Mr. Maclise, with epigrammatic 
point, states to be ‘‘a flint in fluid 
form,” or “the fluidity of a flinty 
mass;” in other words, it is silica 
made soluble in some alkali such as 
potash or soda. The use of this 
fluid wash, to employ a homely 
illustration, is similar to the dilated 
gum-water, or isinglas, employed by 
school-boys and school-girls to fix 
their pencil drawings. Thus when the 
mural painting is finished, “ wasser 
glas” is washed over the sarface, 
and the colours, mixed in a medium 
of distilled water, and therefore 
lying loose and liable to be rubbed 
away, are thereby firmly fixed, 
cemented, or petrified, as solid glass 
or porcelain, into the heart of the 
firm and enduring mortar wall. This 
method, in its entirety and some of 
its essential characteristics, though 
new, may be fairly regarded, as bat 
a modification of the old fresco 
process. As in fresco, the surface 
which receives the painting is not 
canvass or panel, but mortar. Bat 
in fresco, as the word implies, the 
mortar is moist or fresh; in the 
“ wasser glas,” on the contrary, the 
mortar is secco, or hard. This is a 
fundamental difference, involving some 
of the most important advan- 
tages incident to the new method. 
Thus, in the ancient fresco process 
a fresh slab of mortar was each 
morning “floated” upon the wall 
to receive and drink in, while yet 
soft, the artist's colours. Next 
day the mason joined on another 
mass, which by the hour of Ave 
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Maria the painter hdd covered. 
And so from day to day the figures, 
and the drapery, and other parts, 
in an old-fashioned fresco, painted 
gar were joined together, and 
uilt up in a manner not wholly 
unlike the separate compartments 
of a leaded window, or the distinct 
stones in a Florentine mosaic. But 
in the new mode, mark the differ- 
ence. ‘The entire picture surface, 
be it 40 feet as in Mr. Maclise’s 
work, is made of one unbroken 
field of mortar, without a joint or 
@ seam throughout. Moreover, this 
stucco sheet is not in a state yield- 
ing or soft; on the contrary, it is 
necessarily hard. As a consequence, 
and this the most vital, the artist 
becomes absolved from the neces- 
sity of completing his figure, or any 
given portion of his . composition, 
at a single sitting; he may return 
again to his work at will, retouch 
where needful, finish as deliberately, 
and with all the detail he may de- 
sire, hatch in the shadows, load on 
the lights, and finally harmonise 
the entire work by tender glazes 
of transparent colour. These, it 
will be admitted by every painter 
or connoisseur in the least conver- 
sant with technicalities, are most 
important facilities. The admitted 
disabilities of the fresco process are 
indeed thereby removed. Mr. Mac- 
lise, speaking of the old fresco, 
does not scruple to assert “that the 
obstacles to be overcome are in such 
obstructive. force as to be positively 
repellant to the artist.” His own 
work at Westminster, ‘The Meet- 
ing at Waterloo,’ attests with what 
good result these obstacles and dis- 
abilities have been, by the new 
method, overcome. Let us now as- 
sume that the last touch of colour 
has been put upon the picture, and 
that the labour of some eighteen 
months is ended. Wellington and 
Blacher, with numerous staff, life 
size, are before us on the battle- 
field of Waterloo, thickly strewn 
with shattered cannon and dying 
men. But as yet the whole might 
be washed clean away with a wet 
sponge! ‘‘Was:er glas” must now, 
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then, be brushed over and into the 
surface in order to give eternity to 
the work. We are, we believe, 
correct in the inference that this 
vast picture was not deemed secure 
till thirty quarts of the concentrated 
“‘ water-glaes” flaid, imported from 
Berlin, diluted with sixty quarts of 
water distilled in London, had been 
absorbed into its texture. This 
mural painting, it is hoped, will 
now last as long as the wall itself. 
In Munich, all travellers are aware 
that frescoes painted in the old 
method have decayed, but water- 
glass pictures have endured. The 
Germans themselves appear enthu- 
siasts in praise of their new process. 
In tone of triumph over “ ordinary 
fresco painting,” they ‘assert that 
the works executed in the new 
method are indestructible either by 
fire or water; and as to their dura- 
bility, specimens are referred to 
which have existed for twenty years 
without exhibiting one symptom of 
decay.” 

Let us in few words speak of 
‘The Meeting of Wellington and 
Blacher after Waterloo’ as a work 
of art. The Duke on steed, all fire 
yet gentleness, meets Blucher with 
hearty grasp of hand. Dark omens 
of possible loss to liberty and ruin 
of empire still frown in the shadow- 
ed brows of the greeting generals. 
Bat the heat of the battle, with its 
fearful suspense, its momentary re- 
verse, its doubtful iesue, is over, 
and the flight of the enemy de- 
cides the day. Twilight now throws 
around the field of slaughter its 
slumbrous shadows, and the placid 
moon and the innocent stars rise 
one by one in the evening sky. 
The ground is thickly strewn with 
the dead and the dying; and man’s 
thunderbolts, the cannon, the shot, 
the sword, the musket, and the 
shattered shell, lie thick as autumn 
leaves in stripped woods of Vallam- 
brosa; and along yonder hill the 
avenging cavalry, in hot pursuit, 
rattles with the horse-artillery down 
the steep. In the midst of this 
field of carnage, on a spot where 
two cottages are smouldering in 
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smoke, and one or two trees stand for 
sentinels, Wellington and Bijucher 
meet, surrounded by their nume- 
rous staff. They greet in agony, 
and their words seem few. No 
wonder the Duke is shadowed in 
thought. All the circumstance of 
war, and every horror of instant 
havoc are rife around. The dying 
summon their last breath for a loud 
hurrah. The wounded are carried 
from the field. The cup of cold 
water passes to the parched lips, 
and the dead lie in their blood, 
among shattered cannon and writh- 
ing horse. Such is the subject of 
this grand work. Its defects are few 
and scarcely worth the noting. We 
may, however, just remark that the 
figures are too crowded ; that the 
ground, if mapped out, would be 
found not wide enough for stand- 
ing-room. The pictures of Mr. Mac- 
lise are generally rather black and 
hard; and this work, notwithstand- 
ing the advantage of the new me- 
dium, is not free from these blots, 
But ‘The Meeting of Wellington 
and Blucher,’ as we have said, 
taken for all in all, must be re- 
ceived as one of the grandest 
works executed in this or any other 
country. Forty feet in length, 
crowded by some 150 figures, life 
size, it finds its parallel in the 
famed fresco of the Vatican, ‘The 
Battle of Constantine,’ painted by 
Giulio Romano, from the designs of 
Rapbael. In conclusion, it is high 
praise to confess that, looking on 
this grand composition, we seem 
in the immediate presence of the 
battle itself. 

Mr. Frith’s ‘ Railway Station,’ 
though not a work European in im- 
port, would certainly in any capital 
on the Continent create sensation, 
and command a first position. The 
subject has scarcely the dignity 
of contemporaneous history. Skil- 
ful in treatment and dexterous in 
execution, it is yet scattered and tri- 
vial in incident, and wants, as the 
artist’s ‘ Margate Sands’ and ‘ Der- 
by Day,’ the concentration and com- 
mand of a central and paramount 
idea. Still, as a clever rendering of a 
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mere trivial theme, Mr. Frith’s per- 
formance is a masterpiece. The scene 
has been laid on the platform of the 
Great Western Railway, Paddington. 
The train is about to start, and the 
station, a Babel of bostling passen- 
gers, buzzes like a hive of swarm- 
ing bees. The medley of this pic- 
torial drama has been adroitly cast 
into several acts or situations. On 
the right is thrown an arrest, two 
detectives seizing a disguised rogue 
jost at the moment when sure of 
swift escape. Next follows a gay 
wedding-party starting for honey- 
moon. By a kind of anticlimax, 
a bronzed, sun-burnt foreigner, in 
dispute with his cab-driver, holds 
the centre of the canvass, And so 
the picture moves on as a crowded 
street, where “the reveller is hast- 
ing to his wine, and the mourner 
burying his friend.” The artist 
for his pains has won a princely 
reward. He has received from its 
present owner the sum of 8000 
guineas, the price of the picture, with 
£750 in addition for the right of 
exhibition. Mr. Holman Hant was 
paid £5500 for ‘The Finding of the 
Saviour in the Temple.’ These pro- 
bably are the largest sums ever re- 
ceived by artists in the world’s his- 
tory of art. Popes in Rome seem 
certainly to have been less munitfi- 
cent patrons than picture-dealers 
in London. Stories are told that 
Annibale Carracci and others made 
but a poor pittance in the painting 
of their grandest compositions ; and 
Raphael, certainly, received for his 
‘School of Athens’ and ‘The Dis- 
pute of the Sacrament,’ in the Vati- 
can, sums which look paltry beside 
the 8000 guineas, the price of 
‘The Railway Station.” Art pat- 
ronage, it cannot be doubted, has 
within the last century made 
astounding strides towards a muni- 
ficence of which even a Leo and a 
Francis were innocent. The famed 
ictures by Hogarth collected in the 
oternational Exhibition have 

turally aroused much interest, 

called forth merited commendation. 
So important, indeed, were deemed 
the series of eight works comprised 
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in ‘The Rake’s Progress’ that, as 
we all know, an Act of Parliament 
was obtained during the present 
session, to enable the trustees of 
the Soane Museum to lend these 
pictures to the Royal Commis- 
sioners. Yet we find it recorded, 
that Hogarth, on the 25th. January 
1745, offered for public sale his six 
peintings of ‘The Harlot’s Progress,’ 
vis eight pictures of ‘The Rake’s 
Progress,’ his ‘Four Times of the 
Day,’ and his ‘Strolling Actresses,’ 
and for these nineteen works real- 
ized the magnificent sum of £427, 7s. 
Of the series entitled ‘ Marriage 4 
la Mode, also in the International 
Exhibition, Allan Cunningham, in 
his life of the painter, writes: “The 
excellence of these noble pictures 
was acknowledged by the whole 
nation; they were in frames valued 
at four guineas each, yet no one 
felt them to be worth more than 
pinety pounds six shillings!” Barry 
again, we all know, painted in the 
Adelphi the ‘ Progress of Civilisa- 
tion,’ in a series of six works, which 
he fain expected would signalise 
his age, and gain for him and his 
eountry the applause of Europe ; 
yet he lived the while in a vile den, 
slept on a bedstead with no other 
furniture than a blanket nailed on 
the one side, and fed on dry bread, 
porridge, and porter. We are happy 
to know that our present race of 
ainters subsist more sumptuous- 
y. And now, when the presence 
of an International Exhibition pro- 
vokes to historic parallels and na- 
tional contrasts, it becomes worthy 
of note that in England, while 
“High Art” has died out, high 
prices have come in. With foreign 
visitors it is, as we have seen, a 
marvel that our pictures are so 
small, and in subject so trivial ; and it 
has been deemed a national stigma 
that the British Government, at least 
till recent days, has shown itself the 
niggard in the patronage of art. 
Frenchmen, Germans, Russians, and 
otfltrs, must however eurvey, with 
fair impartiality, our public and 
social polity in the full sweep of 
its entirety, and put to the credit 
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of our system the compensation 
which its practical working is found 
to supply. At all events, our 
foreign critics will do well, in the 
calculation they make and the 
balance they strike, to note the 
fact that for two pictures, purchased 
not by the Government but by in- 
dividuals, two English artists have 
been paid a total of 366,250 francs, 

We will now say a few words on 
the international position of the 
truly English art of Water-colour 
painting. We need scarcely tell 
our readers that the members of 
our two Water-Colovr Societies, Old 
and New, find no serious rivals 
among their Continental brethren. 
M. Théophile Gautier, writing in 
the pages of the ‘ Moniteur’ on the 
Exposition Universelle of 1855, 
thus speaks of English water-colour 
drawings. ‘Every one,” says he, 
“knows to what perfection our 
neighbours beyond the sea have 
carried this national art, in which. 
they are without serious rivals, 
They have indeed, in this style, 
attained a vigour, a brilliancy, and 
an effect quite incredible. If too 
often their pictures in oil resemble 
water - colours, in revenge their 
drawings in water-colour approach 
to oil paintings for _ brilliancy, 
warmth, and force of colour. They 
possess, indeed, colours of a manu- 
facture irreproachable, forming a 
gamot the most extended ; papers 
also they have smooth as ice, and 
granulated as a wall, according to 
the effect desired ; papers which 
permit an execution the most varied, 
from the thinness of a transparent 
wash to the thick embroidery of 
packthread |!” 

The two Water-Colour Galleries, 
Old and New, though up to average 
standard, do not, in the present 
season, contain works so decidedly 
in advance on previous years as to 
demand any detailed criticism, We 
may, however, safely assert, that 
Hunt’s pears, peaches, and grapes 
are sunny and ripe; that Bran- 
white’s winters are icy and chill ; 
that Jackson’s sea and eky and craft 
are liquid, breezy, and true; that 
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Newton’s mountains are grand in 
glory and gloom; that Palmer's 
sunsets burn as a fiery furnace; that 
Mr. Birket Foster's drawings are 
just like his woodcut viguettes; that 
Jenkins is our English Watteau ; 
that Gilbert etches with the hand 
of Rembrandt ; and that one or two 
painters are near to nature, and 
others far enough off. Gastinean, 
Richardson, Harding, and Colling- 
wood Smith, as of yore, show then- 
selves ambitious and showy; they 
affect the grandeur and the beauty 
of mountain, lake, and torrent, from 
the high latitude of Scottish brake 
and heather, to the sunny clime of 
Naples and Amalphi, vine- terraced 
and peopled with a music festive- 
loving peasantry. In “ figure paint- 
ing” the subjects and styles of Top- 
ham, Fripp, Taylor, Oakley, Riviére, 
Gooca'l, Smalifield, Jenkins, Gil- 
bert, Hant, Hogg, ard Burton, are 
by this time sufficiently well known, 
and have long received their just 
meed of commendation. The:ze 
artists love to paint pretty incidents, 
such as peasants collecting fern, 
shepherds driving their fleck to 
evening shelter; ‘ Peat-Gatherers,’ 
‘Gieaners,’ ‘Ploughers,’ ‘ Reapers,’ 
‘Gypsy Enocampments.’ Mr. Fred- 
erick ‘Taylor’s well-worn Highland 
gillie is seldom absent from a year’s 
muster of Scottish peasantry. From 
Mr. Haunt we may hope to have a 
simple peasant child ; from Mr. Haag, 
a camel or Bedouin; from Mr. Bur- 
ton a highly wrought head; from 
Mr. Walter Goodall a cottage dance ; 
from Mr. Smallfield a sentimental 
moonlight — a lady, as in “the Ino- 
ternational,” rising at midnight to 
read a love-letter at open casement ; 
and lastly, from the easel of Mr. 
Gilbert may be dreaded a dagger- 
scene darkly melodramatic. Thus, 
without descending into farther de- 
tails, we may any year ring the 
changes harmoniously, and put to- 
gether a most pleasing exhibition 
wholly on conjectare. Mr. Burton’s 
two studies of single heads—the 
one ‘Selitza,’ the other ‘The Wife 
of Hassan Aga,’ demand, however, 
jndividual mention, Mr. Burton 
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draws with a precision and executes 
with a firm subtle hand seldom 
found in the ranks of water-colour 
art. A memorable example of his 
mastery is seen in ‘The Widow 
of Wohlm’ at the International 
Exhibition. Foreigners, we may 
be sure, have looked with wonder- 
ing admiration upon the bright, 
brilliant, liquid, transparent gems 
found in the galleries of both our 
Water-Colour Societies. As already 
said, Europe contains nothing com- 
parable to this our truly national 
school. 

The remaining pages at command 
we will devote to a few general re- 
marks on the International Exhibi- 
tion, hoping to give more detailed 
criticism on the British and foreign 
pictures, sculptures, and maoufac- 
tures in a future article. The 
building, the public grow willing 
to accept as a good utilitarian strac- 
ture, enclosing the required area, 
and doing its business sufficiently 
well. Stout abuse having been 
bestowed upon its exterior aspect, 
when first its barn and conservatory 
architecture rose in bald poverty 
and huge dimension, and critics bav- 
ing taken revenge to the full on the 
ungainly edifice, the multitude now 
show themselves ready to accept 
the great fact for what it is, and 
make the best of it. The picture 
galleries, of course, everybody ap- 
plauds, and the interior generally 
is acknowledged to be light, cheer- 
fal, and pleasant, just in keeping 
with a people’s fancy fair, where no 
one looks for “high art,” —or if he 
do, will be woefally disappointed. 
We will say nothing of the so-called 
“trophies,” and the thousand other 
blunders which the Commissioners, 
in the loss of their guiding head, 
have committed. Taken for all in 
all, however, we think the Exhibi- 
tion may be pronounced a suc- 
cess: it is a place where certain- 
ly people may enjoy themselves ; 
where persons given to study may 
gain instraction; and where na- 
tions moreover can learn, one of the 
other, what each has to sell, or may 
with profit bay. The gay inside, 
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us we have said, is an agreeable set- 
off to the dreary outside. Yet, 
standing even beneath the domes, 


eastern iand “western, we confess 
our dsappointment. Throughout 
the whole building, indeed, the 


amazing size of the parts and of 
the objects exhibited, is, for some 
cause or other, as in St. Peter’s it- 
self, lost. This want of effect we 
have to deplore even in the domes, 
designed especially to give eclat 
to the less ambitious members of 
the interior. These cupolas, in- 
deed, turn out to be only glass- 
houses, and they are just as impos- 
ing as two large translucent um- 
brellas spread against the sky. As 
to the decoration of the building 
generally, Mr. Crace has shown 
much taste and judgment in the 
surmounting of inherent difficulties. 
The principles by which he has been 
guided are easily understood, In 
mechanical structure the Exhibition 
is, we understand, a masterpiece ; 
and Mr. Crace has, starting with the 
leading idea of marking and deco- 
rating the Jines of structure, thus 
secured at once a naturalistic as 
opposed to an artificial basis for 
his art; hence the columns in the 
nave, and the principals sustaining 
the roof, are duly emphasised. Then 
again a retiring background was al- 
most essential for showing out the 
richness and brilliancy of the arti- 
cles exhibited. Therefore the lower 
portions of the building are kept 
quiet in colour. The roof, on the 
contrary, is rather vivid, in order 
to carry up and balance the gaiety 
of the show below. Harmony and 
repose are, in fine, secured by a 
due apportionment of blue, red, and 
yellow, shaded and subdued by 
transition tertiaries, according to 
the ascertained laws of spectrum 
concords. The interior owes much 
of its popularity to the simple ap- 
plication of these scientific truths. 
As an Intervational Congress of 
the arts of painting and sculpture, 
the London Exhibition of 1862 
naturally suggests comparison with 
the Paris Exposition Universelle of 
1855. The catalogue of the Ex- 
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position Frangaise gives 5128 works, 
contributed by 25 nations; the 
catalogue of the English Exhibition 
enters 7018 works and 19 nation- 
alities. In Paris, France took the 
lion’s share, and appropriated space 
for 2711 art- productions, some of 
her pictures being gigantic in size, 
to the extent of 60 feet in length. 
England then showed herself more 
modest, and put on view only 777 
choice and small examples of her 
national schools of painting, sculp- 
ture, engraving, and architecture. 
Now the tables are turned, and 
England in her own Exhibition 
follows the precedent set by France, 
and thus claims one-half of the 
entire galleries for her own native 
artists. Accordingly the present 
collection of English painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and engrav- 
ing sums up a total of 4113 works, 
while France numbers only 455, 
and of these bat few are among ber 
largest or her best prodactions. A 
like deficiency we have to deplore 
especially in the German schools. 
And hence, with some exceptions, 
hereafter to be noted, we are bound 
to say that while the British gal- 
leries are an honour to our British 
art, the foreign divisions inflict 
upon the schools of the Continent 
a palpable injustice. 

We defer to a future occasion 
notice of the magnificent collection 
of the English oil paintings and 
water-colour drawings; and now 
limit our remarks to @ cursory sur- 
vey of the Foreign Galleries. We 
need scarcely repeat that travellers 
acquainted with the Louvre and the 
Luxembourg, and the salons of the 
Palais des Champs Elysées, will 
have to Jament in the French division 
the partial and all but total absence 
of chief masters and leading works. 
The great Ingres, supposed by the 
French to constitute Raphael and 
Michael Angelo in one, is most in- 
adequately represented by a nude 
nymph, called ‘The Spring,’ pour- 


ing water from an urp. Let any 
person enjoying even the most 
superficial acquaintance with the 


great French school, recall to his 
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memory but a few of the leading 
picturrs in the Luxembourg — ‘ Ho- 
mer Deified,’ by Ingres; ‘ The 
Massacre of the Mamelukes,’ by 
Horace Vernet; ‘The Reign of 
Terror, by Miiller ; ‘The Decay 
of the Romans,’ by Couture; and 
‘Dante and Virgil,’ by Delacroix. 
Such works as these constitute the 
‘incomparable riches of French art ; 
but the International Galleries, with 
few exceptions, betray but its 
poverty. Among these _illastrious 
exceptions, however, we May enu- 
merate ‘St. Francis d’Assisi,’ by 
Benouville ; ‘ St. Augustine and 
St. Monica,’ by Ary Scheffer ; 
‘Sister of Charity, by Henriette 
Browne ; ‘The Martyr,’ by Dela- 
roche ; ‘Oxen going to the Plough,’ 
by Troyon; ‘ Ploughing,’ by Rosa 
Bovheur ; * The Bravos,’ by Mei- 
sonier ; ‘ Les Cervarolles,’ by Hé- 
bert ; and several reduced replicas 
by Ivon of his great Crimean and 
Italian battle-pictures at Versailles, 
contributed by the Emperor of the 
French. Blame surely must rest 
somewhere, that this list was not 
greatly augmented. It is certainly 
matter of regret that the best at 
least of the very many French 
works in this country were not 
secured for “the International Gal- 
leries. ‘ Soldiers of the Common- 
wealth insulting Charles I.,’ by Dela- 
roche, from Bridgewater House, and 
the presence of similar masterpieces 
by other artists, would have shown 
our French allies that we looked to 
their honour even though they were 
indifferent themselves, 

We quit the French division, and 
approach the German school, to per- 
form a like painful duty. Here the 
catalogue begins to reveal a suspi- 
cious fact. A large proportion of 
the pictures, it appears, are still the 
roperty of the painters themselves. 

hey are therefore unsold, possibly 
unsuccessful, works; sent probably 
to this country, as a good market, 
on speculation, and as such given 
by “the hangers” places expressly 
to decoy purchasers. This is ‘‘ the 
shop” all over. A like buckstering 
spirit has proved the curse of the 
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entire Exhibition. For the most 
part the display of German pictures 
from Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Sax- 
ony, and other states, is so inefficient, 
that we must refuse to accept it as in 
the least worthy of the great Teutonic 
schools. 

Where do we find the works of 
Overbeck, Cornelius, Hess, and 
Kaulbach, without whom German 
art would not exist? The only 
man who maintains or enbances a 
great reputation is Piloty. His pic- 
ture, ‘Nero after the Burning of 
Rome,’ is one of the grandest com- 
positions within the Exhibition, and 
rises to the required standard of 
“ Internation.” 

It is worthy of remark, that coun- 
tries which have previously taken a 
subordinate position now, in the ab- 
sence of their more serious rivals, 
hold a first rank. Belgiam, doubt- 
less, has long boasted of a capital 
school, second, indeed, to the French, 
and certainly less learsed than the 
German, but, in the present Exhibi- 
tion, it is a question whether she 
does not, for the moment, show her- 
self supreme over all competitors, 
Gallait’s pictures, ‘The Last Mo- 
ments of Count Egmont,’ ‘ The 
Abdication of Charles V.,’ and 
‘The Honours paid to Counts Eg- 
mont and Horn,’ have rightly be- 
come the theme of universal! eulogy. 
No grander productions are to be 
found in the entire Exhibition. It 
is interesting to observe, that the 
Latin nations of Europe, bolding 
the Latin or Romish faith, possess 
among themselves an art similar, if 
not identical, in essential character. 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Bel- 
gian schools all belong to the same 
group, and form one family. France, 
first in power, is, as might be sup- 
posed, foremost also in art. Bel- 
gium, rejuicing in a free constitution, 
and possessing healthful national 
life, has also a national art vigoroas 
and independent. Spain likewise, in 
the domain of pictures, has, in In- 
ternational competition, established 
her individual existence. Retaining 
slight reminiscence of Velasquez, 
and giving still less direct recugani- 
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tion to Murillo, she yet bears on 
her front the traits of high birth 
and lineage, infuses into the old 
manner the fresh life of a vigorous 
naturalism, and thus soars on bold 
wing into the realms of sacred and 
historic art. Of the national school 
of Italy, either enfranchised or en- 
slaved, it is difficult to speak in 
tone correspondent with the warmth 
of English sympathies, Italy, once 
the cradle of the arts, is now their 
grave. In the Roman school we 
find weak imitations of Raphael, 
with equally feeble studies from 
well-known models hired on the 
steps of the Sta Trivita ; and thus 
by turns we get children blowing 
bubbles, and angels ascending to 
heaven; the soft wax of Carlo 
Dolci giving place only to the 
hard petrified marble of an emascu- 
lated classic. In the so-called free 
Italy of the north and of the south 
we see no signs of awakened geniue. 
Colour there is, showy but washy ; 
drawing academic but powerless ; 
composition pretentious yet vacant, 
The Italian landscape of Bisi and 
Massimo d’Azeglio is a Claude semi- 
historic, got up at infinite labour, 
and after all just as like to nature 
as Berlin worsted-work or a Roman 
mosaic. One nation in Europe 
pretending to liberty is still be- 
neath Italy—one only, and tbat is 
Greece. 

To the Latin nations we have 
assigned a prominent positiun: we 
must now give a word to Russia, 
the head of the Eastern Charch. 
It is a little singular that scarcely 
a single work shows signs of the 
Grecian or Byzantian style, so life- 
less has fallen the once great school 
centred in Constantinople, even to 
extinction. Another fact, not a 
little singular and interesting, is 
here also on record: Russia, it 
seems, in the last century, possessed 
in Leritsky a portrait-painter not 
inferior to Reynolds or Gains- 
borough, as testified by the head of 
‘Catherine Il.’ For the rest, this 
novel collection, the first appear- 
ance of Russia in the Iuternational 
council of the arts, is in no way dis- 
tinctive of her people, manners, or 
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customs. All schools — the historic, 
the sacred, the romantic, the natu- 
ralistic, with genre, animal, and 
landscape superadded — are here 
imitated with the delusive notes 
of the mocking-bird. Russia, how- 
ever, like Turkey, seems to be im- 
pressed with the necessity of throw- 
ing off Eastern prescriptions, and 
taking to the garb and modes of the 
est. 

Catholic countries, like the Rom- 
ish Church, are, as we have seen in 
the realms of art, one and indivisible, 
So likewise are the Protestant na- 
tions: — Holland, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, and even Switzerland, 
may, in matters of art, faith, and 
practice, be classed in one con- 
federation of kindred states. The 
contrast between Catholic and Pro- 
testant, and Latin and Teutonic 
pictures, is nowhere more marked 
than in the neighbouring territories 
of Belgium and Holland —a con- 
trast made the more striking by 
immediate juxtaposition. Belgian 
art is vast in its dimensions, soaring 
in its imagination, fervent in its 
emotion. Modern Dutch pictures, 
like their Dutch cabinet ancestors, 
are small in size, humble in subject, 
and for emotion painters seem to 
rest content with plain common 


sense. In Protestant Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, are found 
the same mental phases. Bat these 


territories not being prolific in cru- 
cifixions, entombments, ascensions, 
or assumptions, the very absence of 
the supernatural seems to give all 
the freer influx and outburst to the 
simple yet heartfelt domestic affec- 
tions. Tideman is the Faed and 
the Wilkie of the north, and like 
the German Lessing, the disciple 
and apostle of Protestantism. is 
‘ Adwwinistration of the Sacrament 
to Sick Persons and Cripples in a 
Norwegian Hat,’ and ‘ ‘Ihe Cate- 
chisation by a Schoolmaster in @ 
Norwegian Country Church,’ also 
‘The Interior of a Laplander’s Hat,’ 
and of ‘A Fisherman’s Hut,’ by 
Hoéckert, are among the most 
truthful, earnest, and vigorous pic- 
tures in the whole Exhibition. 
Nations, when they bring into con- 
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ference their national arts, ought, 
as in these graphic works, to be 
able to show us something distinct- 
tive of climate, nataral geography, 
religion, policy, or manners. it is a 
stigma upon European art, a charge 
which the present Exhibition goes 
rather to confirm than rebut, that 
pictures, like the dress and manners 
of all peoples, are now fashioned 
after some one accepted standard, 
and have thus lost the individaal 
traits of personal originality. But 
these countries of the north, these 
Scandinavian races of the mountain, 
the forest, and the fiord, tell us in 
unaccustomed brogue new and start- 
ling facts. These people, together 
with the Swiss, cherish a moun- 
taineer’s love of country, and thus 
they give us landscapes which 
shadow forth the grandeur of the 
storm, which embody the boldness 
of impending rock, the terror of the 
rushing torrent, and the true poetry 
of nature’s wildest elements, let 
loose in fary. Saw-mills turned by 
a mountain stream, Gude’s ‘ Nor- 
wegian Pine Forest,’ Boe’s ‘Sea 
Birds by the Light of the Midnight 
Son,’ and Larsson’s ‘ Waterfall in 
Norway,’ reveal to the knowledge- 
searching eye physical wonders 
which make these somewhat out- 
east lands a haunt for craving ima- 
gin ition. 

We shall not presume, within re- 
rainiog limits, to discuss the diffi- 
cult and vexed question of national 
or international sculpture. A _ col- 
lection so extended and varied, the 
most complete indeed ever brought 
together, calls for deliberate and 
detailed criticism. Suffice it, at all 
events for the present, to indicate 
the line of study and a basis for 
classification. The sculpture of 
modern Europe, then, may be fitly 
divided into the Cles:ic the Ro- 
mantic, and the Naturalistic, and 
each of these admits egain of far- 
ther subdivision. Portrait - sculp- 
tare can be thrown, if desired, into 
a group of its own; but rather we 
should prefer to criticise each bust 
and figure according to its style 
and art-treatment, and therefore to 
marshal marble portraits, like more 
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imaginative works, into the Classic 
of the toga, seen in Gibson's ‘Peel’ in 
Westminster Abbey; the R:« mantic 
and the Naturalistic, found bappily 
to blend in Munro’s ‘ Sound of the 
Shell’ and ‘ Child’s Play ;’ and, last- 
ly, the decided Naturalistic, a good 
examp'e of which is affurded by 
Marochetti’s equestrian statue of 
Carlo Alberto, dressed in modern 
regimentals, and supported by Pied- 
montese soldiers bearing wuskets 
and knapsackr. Sculpture in the 
International Exhibition, like paint- 
ing, has the advantage of tracing 
back its history, and thus the 
origin of the modern European 
schools is given in works such as 
‘The Fury of Athamas,’ by Flax- 
man; the ‘ Venus,’ by Canova, the 
‘Jason’ and ‘ The Triumph of Alex- 
ander,” by Thorwaldsen. In these 
examples “the Classic” forms the 
root ; “the Romantic,’ however, 
bauds and blossoms as it were 
thereupon into the prettiness of 
more recent times. Mr. Gibson, in 
bis ‘ Venus’ and ‘ Pandora,’ colvur- 
ed afier the supposed manner of 
the Greeks, may be received as the 
living type of the classic or antique 
renaissance. Other sculptors, espe- 
cially, as might be expected, those 
given to Roman residence, follow in 
the same line. Mr. Gatley’s graud 
bas-relief, ‘Pharaoh and his Army 
in the Red Sea,’ may be quoted as 
an example of the histwric style 
and type of Greece and Egypt, in- 
fased with nataralistic troth and 
vigour by close study of the living 
model. Mr. Story, in his noble 
figure ‘ Sibilla Libica, falling under 


the same category, inclines still 
more to naturalism, under the 
legitimate inspiration of Michael 


Angelo’s ‘Sibyles’ in the Sistioe. 
Mr. Foley’s ‘Ino and Bacchus,’ Mr. 
Cardwell’s ‘ Diana,’ and Mr. Fuller's 
‘Rhodope,’ are examples of the 
Classic gliding into the softened 
grace and witching charms of “ the 
Romantic.” The Romantic indeed 
is, for the most part, more popular 
and more readily understood than 
the Classic, which tends to the 
severe and the cold, and is content 
to appeal to the learned few, and 
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courts not the applanse of the 
uncultured multitude. Our Eng- 
lish school, ranged in the British 
Picture Galleries, at present tends 
to “the Romantic.” We may 
quote Baily’s ‘Eve,’ Durham's 
‘Hermione, Macdowell’s ‘ Day 
Dream,’ Marshall’s ‘Griselda,’ as 
leading examples of this winning 
style. Without quoting the names 
of individual artists, we would say 
generally that our English sculp- 
ture is wanting in the precision, cer- 
tainty, and power which come of 
knowledge, and that, therefore, it 
gladly takes refage in a sentiment. 
As belonging to a somewhat natural- 
istic style— Nature as known in the 
middle ages— we may quote Wool- 
ner’s ‘Lord Bacon’—a figure strong 
in individual character. This artist’s 
admirable busts of Tennyson, Sedge- 
wick, and Maurice, are likewise na- 
ture, in the reading and _ sense 
of a Pre Raphaelite picture, every 
wrinkle a facsimile, only surpassed, 
indeed, by Denner’s portraits, and 
not unlike them. The works of 
Signor Monti are striking examples 
of “sensation sculpture.” Lastly, as 
belonging to direct and vigorous 
naturalism, we must not forget one 
of the most original and nervous 
works of the year, ‘The Grapplers,’ 
by Molin, a bronze group from 
Sweden, placed in the centre of 
the nave. 

The vast territories in the Inter- 
national Exhibition devoted to raw 
materials and manufactures extend 
over an area of twenty acres! No 
living individual is supposed to 
have traversed every square foot of 
this rich domain, and we shall not 
attempt to describe or criticise what 
is beyond the strength of any one 
human being to compass. For the 
mowent let us rest content with the 
echo of general opinion. It is then, 
we believe, on all bands conceded, 
that during the last ten years arts 
and manufactures have made not 
only appreciable but in some di- 
rections incredible advance. It 
is, too, generally admitted that 
our English manufacturers, in the 
fierce competition, are found to 
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hold their own. English glass, 
porcelain, pottery, furniture, iron- 
castings, and works in the precious 
metals, are all pronounced first-rate, 
and can be only approached or 
surpassed by Continental rivals in 
points of some direct specialty. We 
believe, however, it will be found, 
notwithstanding the training given 
to many thousand students in the 
Government Schools of Art, that our 
English manufacturers are still, in a 
great degree, dependent upon for- 
eign artists for designs. Of this we 
will give two signal examples : ‘ The 
Poetry of Great Britain,’ manufac- 
tured by Mr. Hancock, but designed 
and modelled by Signor Monti ; and 
a Vase, figures in alto relievo, exe- 
cuted at the command of the late 
Prince Consort, by Messrs, Hunt 
and Baskell, but designed and 
chased by a French artist, for- 
tunately for us, well known in 
England—Antoine Vechte. 

The year 1862, a sequel to 1851, 
will long remain memorable in the 
annals of Art. The history of the 
past should encourage but not ab- 
solutely satisfy us. The present 
Exhibition is not a standpoint for 
complaisant stagoation, but a start- 
point to further progression. We 
have still each day around us, in 
our national monuments, public 
edifices, and our too utilitarian 
manufactures, melancholy proof that 
England has yet much to learn, and 
that our artists, manufacturers, and 
people are as yet but at the por- 
tals of the great temple of Art. It 
is possible that another ten years 
may again test our capability and our 
advance. The past and the future, 
then, alike demand that England’s 
efforts should not relax. Art eda- 
cation throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, extending from 
village school to university, secur- 
ing to artisans practical skill and to 
our fature legislators a knowledge 
of essential principle — this becomes 
for us each year more and more a 
national necessity. The Great Ex- 
hibition must win for us these 
benefits, otherwise it will fail in its 
highest and trae intent. 
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We are all born zoologiste. The 
hunting instinct still exists in every 
man in some shape or other; not 
destroyed by civilisation, but only 
developed and modified into a han- 
dred ramifications. When he has 
no longer to dig for his roots, or 
hunt duwn bis game and his venison 
—when the forced potatoes and 
strawberries come to table in due 
season, or out of season, by grace 
of the gardener, and the steaks and 
the mutton find their way into his 
kitchen with no labour of his own 
spear and bow — he takes to hunting 
something else. It matters won- 
derfully little what. If the animal 
instincts are still strong within 
him, he sends his horses (if he has 
them) down to Melton or Market 
Harborough, and gallops madly 
after an animal which, after all, is 
not good to eat, which he preserves 
and cherishes at much pains and 
cost, and then congratulates himself 
upon destroying as vermin. Or— 
if he votes that slow — he goes off 
to Norway to kill salmon, to Cen- 
tral Africa to shoot elephants and 
hippopotami, to the Nile to slaugh- 
ter flamingoes, or to the North Sea 
to have his “ Season with the Sea- 
horses.” Supposing his tastes to 
take a qnieter range, he rents his 
moor in Scotland, or walks, rod in 
hand, on an angling tour through 
Wales. Do none of these suit him, 
he becomes, in some form or other, 
a naturalist or a physiologist ; and, 
instead of a stable of thorough- 
breds or a double barrelled breech- 
loader, he sets up a geological ham- 
mer or an aquarium. He hunts 
animals which have been dead for 
ages, or which, in popular belief, 
are not animals at all. In very 
quiet men — where the softening 
processes of social refinement have 
worn away not merely the caudal 
appendage of the original type, but 


much of the original instinct — the 
natural love of prey takes the form 
of a mere love of collecting. Such 
men become hunters of bvoks, ac- 
cumulators of old manuscripts, auto- 
grapbs, copper tokens — or even of - 
postage - stamps, which seems the 
new female form of the collecting 
mania. The man, in short, is miser- 
able who has nothing to hunt. 

But zoology — the capture of a 
living prey in some form —is plainly 
the natural instinct still. We are 
not in the least inclined to deny 
the higher motives which may and 
do influence the student of nature. 
The naturalist, if he deserves the 
name, feels, no doubt, a deep and 
absorbing interest in the study of 
the wonders of creation. Bat it is 
equally true, whether he be inclined 
or pot to confess it, that the motive 
which has first led him to such 
investigations, and furnished him 
with patience in the pursuit, has 
been as mach a natural propensity 
—call it what you will—as in the 
fisherman or the fox-hunter. The 
love of analysis in the philosopher, 
is bat what scent is in the blood- 
hound: both are acting in accord- 
ance with a law of their satare, 
and so far are acting right. When 
a widower marries a second wife 
“for the sake of his children” — 
when a politician accepts office “in 
the hope of being able to serve his 
country,” — we all accept the avowed 
motives as a perfectly honest state- 
ment; knowing, at the same time, 
that office is honourable and plea- 
sant, and believing that the lady is 
not altogether disagreeable. We 
trust our friends the naturalists, 
who ‘are generally very pleasant 
people, will not accuse us of ignor- 
ing the higher aspects of their pur- 
suits, because we believe a natural 
instinct to underlie them in every 
case. Heaven help us all, if the 
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commonest instincts of our~ nature 
never lead to good. 

The hunting - passion shows itself 
very early. The child forsakes the 
handsomest and most expensive 
plaything you can give him for 
“something alive” — the uglier and 
the “nastier,” in nurserymaid’s 
language, the more attractive; it 
looks more like the real thing — 
Sere nature. <A kitten may do 
very well for girls; but to the boy 
—unless his honest natural tastes 
have been corrupted by the afore- 
said nurserymaid’s ideas of “nasti- 
ness” — the young bat and the newt 
are much more interesting pets, 
and there is intense excitement in 
their capture, dead or alive. Un- 
fortunately, this being “very fond 
of animals” admits too often of 
the same explanation as in Master 
Thomas Tulliver’s case —“ fond of 
throwing stones at them;” but, 
even then, it is merely the same 
passion in the more savage and un- 
sophisticated form; it does not ne- 
cessarily imply any real cruelty of 
disposition : the act may be cruel, 
but the intention is not so. The 
grouse might complain of the gun 
quite as reasonably as the frogs of 
the stones; the fact of the former 
being eatable is but the flimsiest of 
excuses. And when the sportsman 
sells his game wholesale to the 
London poulterer, we confess our 
own sympathies could go more 
readily with the poacher or the 
schoolboy. 

The interest in animal life con- 
tinues strong, even where this 
innate hunting propensity has, 
from circumstances, been little de- 
veloped, or been weakened from 
want of opportunities for its exer- 
cise. It would be quite impossible 
to raise, in the majority of ordinary 
people, any real enthusiasm for 
iterature, for machinery, for art or 
science of any kind. Even pictures 
are comparatively indifferent to 
them — that is, to their eyes the 
broadly - coloured lithograph is as 
pleasing as the most delicate touch 
of the master. Bat show them 
something alive, explain familiarly 
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its structure and its habits, and 
nine out of ten become interested 
at once. All other tastes are toa 
great extent a matter of education. 
It will take many generations, with 
all our art- galleries and schools of 
design, to educate the eye of the 
million to any real appreciation of 
the beauty of form and the _ har- 
monies of colour; but the pheno- 
mena of life have a natural interest 
for all. We are told that, in the 
International Exhibition, the skill- 
ed workmen cluster round the 
machinery, the ladies admire the 
“pretty things,” the art -enthu- 
siasts, or those who wish to be 
considered so, throng the picture 
galleries and criticise the statuary ; 
but every soul that has a pair of 
eyes, from the peer to the pedlar, 
goes with an unanimous interest to 
see an infant hippopotamus or a 
new monkey. It appears to be 
rather the fashion for scientific 
naturalists to joke about the un- 


disguised contempt which village 
ignorance shows for the lower 
forms of animal life which they 


themselves are at so much pains to 
collect and examine; we _ confess 
that we rather suspect them of a 
little harmless exaggeration on this 
point; a quaint expression of as- 
tonishment upon ‘“Jack’s” part 
serves perhaps, occasionally, to carry 
off, by way of foil, a scientific ob- 
servation which the writer finds it 
necessary to impress upon the too 
careless reader. We can only say 
that we ourselves have been sur- 
prised to see a common labourer 
become strongly interested, after a 
few weeks’ excavating work, in the 
palzontologist’s researches; hand- 
ling the old bones tenderly, “as if 
he loved them,’ speculating, in his 
own fashion, as to their probable 
owners, and evidently picking up 
more of even the scientific nomen- 
clature than he cared to commit to 
his own powers of pronunciation. 

It is a very happy thing indeed, 
that the study of Geology and of 
Natural History in all its branches 
should be spreading so generally 
amongst us; that outdoor science 
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should put on increasing attractions 
for this hard- worked and _ shop- 
bound generation. We cannot all 
of us rent grouse-shootings, or go 
to “The Shires” for our bunting, 
even on Mr. Sawyer’s economical 
principles ; we cannot get even the 
commonest fishing and shooting, or 
sport of any kind without expense 
and inconvenience, or having to ask 
favours of one’s neighbours, which 
is worse. Let us be very thankful 
that, while the pressure of civilisa- 
tion cuts these natural pleasures 
short, and confines them to the few 
in our thickly- peopled island, edu- 
cation is at the same time advancing 
all the natural sciences, cultivating 
healthful tastes, and pointing out 
to the student of nature a wide 
and open field in which no man 
will hinder him. 

Conchology has scarcely kept 
pace in popular estimation with its 
rival sciences. It may have been so 
far happy in its retirement, that it 
has hitherto escaped the question- 
able honours of criticism. It was 
commonly considered to be — what 
it is not—a mere collection and 
classification of shells, so as to look 
pretty in a cabinet. Much that was 
called conchology in days gone by 
no doubt went very little further. 
Shells were even scoured and pol- 
ished, and beautified, by some who 
passed as conchologists, until some 
of their most interesting character- 
istics were almost lost—a_ process 
as heterodox in the sight of a true 
collector as the polishing off the 
precious rust from the relics of the 
antiquary. A cabinet of shells was 
considered rather as a young lady’s 
apology for natural history than 
anything else, though it was vaguely 
supposed that there was here and 
there a man who had a mania for 
collecting, and was supposed to 
know something about what he 
picked up. “The Conchologist” 
who formed the ideal of our own 
childhood we remember distinctly. 
He was to be seen in the win- 
dows of sea-side curiosity - shops— 
a little figure, with his name very 
properly labelled at the bottom, 
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with a head in which Jobster’s eyes 
were set, a limpet-shell forming a 
Chinese-looking hat, and, for the 
rest of him, literally a man of shells, 
clothed in a fantastic drapery of 
coloured sea- weed, and presenting 
‘altogether a Robinson - Crusoe sort 
of appearance, not without interest 
to the youthful mind. An “ Ento- 
mologist,” we remember, used to 
be frequently his companion—made 
up of beetles chiefly; in the indi- 
vidual whom we rather think came 
into our own possession as “a pre- 
sent from Brighton,” a large dried 
spider formed an appropriate hand 
with outspread fingers; altogether 
@ more unpleasant and  unclean- 
looking personage. We will not 
say, at this distance of time, that 
we quite expected to meet either 
the conchologist or the entomolo- 
gist of real life in such entirely 

rofessional costume; __ still — as 

raser Tytler could not help form- 
ing a notion of a “ Rural” Dean as 
“going about with a daisy in his 
hat’—there did seem a fitness in the 
nature of things that some hint of 
the professional status should trans- 
pire in the outward man. 

After all, one is led to wonder 
sometimes how it is that we do 
not all grow up conchologists. To 
judge from the numberless figures 
to be seen in summer holiday-time 
on every coast, of all sizes and ages, 
wandering about at low water, and 
stooping down and poking amongst 
the debris of the last tide, or rout- 
ing in holes in the rocks, one would 
think that the habits of the mollusca 
were the most popular of all studies. 
It is puzzling to know what ordi- 
nary people do pick up on the sea- 
shore, or what they expect to find. 
The industry of the children in that 
way is, of course, easily accounted 
for. To them there is, in the first 
place, the delight of either taking 
off shoes and stockings, and wading 
ad libitum (an indulgence to which 
it is pleasant to see that mammas 
and nurses have of late years given 
in), or of getting thoroughly wet 
through to the detriment of the 
same garments—always a delight- 
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fal contravention of the proprieties. 
To them, besides, everything is 
treasure - trove, from a dead conger 
to a live sand-hopper. But those 
middle-aged females! it ought to 
be nothing less than an intense de- 
votion to science that can induce 
them to forget the cat-like ab- 
_horrence of water which most of 
them have in their inland charac- 
ters, and to stand for hours, as we 
have watched them with unfeigned 
amusement stooping over pools and 
poking in the sand in the most 
ridiculous of all attitudes under the 
difficulties of modern costume, mak- 
ing such an unnecessarily liberal 
display to the spectator of what, by 
an equally liberal figure of speech, 
we will call their ankles.) Those 
“common objects of the sea -side,” 
and their mysterious occupation, 
were the subject of much medita- 
tion on our part long before Mr. 
Leech’s clever sketch immortalised 
them. Sea-anemones, no doubt, we 
shall be told, are the object of 
search ; but this passion for poking 
and picking up existed long before 
nerves went out and actinie came 
into fashion; when those animals 
would have been rejected with dis- 
gust by most of the fair discoverers, 
with some imprecation of feminine 
ignorance against ‘‘ those horrid 
jelly-fish.” It must be the entire 
strangeness of marine forms, animal 
and vegetable, which so fascinates 
the most careless inland observers. 
We tread upon beetles and crush 
out insect life, without a thought, 
in the familiar forms of the way- 
side; the various species of grass 
are to most eyes of no more interest 
than so many worsteds in nature’s 
carpet. But on the sea-shore, below 
high-water mark, every object we 
meet with has somewhat of the 
charm of novelty and wonder. It 
is a revelation from that fathom- 
less world whose unknown depths 
are mysteries even to the learued. 
We feel that every weed and shell 
we handle might possibly have a 
tale to tell us of its dwelling and 
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its companions scarcely less won- 
drons than if it were a messenger 
from a world of spirits. We half 
believe still the pleasant fancy 
which we accepted, as philosophical 
truth in boyhood, that the hollow 
shell which we were never tired of 
putting to our ear could tell in 
those ‘‘ sonorous cadences” of com- 
ing storms at sea, or sounded only 
when the tide was coming in— 
which it always was, on that 
theory ; it was one of those de- 
lightful natural miracles which we 
are more thankful to the poet for 
having canonised than to science 
for explaining away — that the shell 
had “ imbibed its pearly lustre” 

“In the sun’s palace porch—where, when 

unyoked, 
His chariot wheel stands midway in the 
wave. 
Shake one, and it awakens — then apply 


Its polished lips to your attentive ear, 
And it remembers its august abodes, 


And murmurs as the ocean murmurs 
there.” * 
Strange as it may seem, the 


zoologist finds the sea more fertile 
in living forms than the land. 
Homer was less happy than his 
wont is in his epithets, though he 
spoke to the popular belief, when 
he calls earth gvoifooc ala, as though 
“ life- teeming” were its distinctive 
epithet. ‘* Barren” the ocean may 
be, as it is called, but not in the 
sense of untenanted. Its forms of 
both animal and vegetable life are 
widespread and manifold. Mr. Dar- 
win declares that the annihilation of 
a forest would not entail such loss 
of animal life as the destruction of 
a bed of sea-weed on the shores of 
Terra del Fuego. The variety of 
living marine forms which may 
come under the observation of any 
ordinarily curious explorer at the 
sea-side is far greater than he would 
have conceived ; Mr. Kingsley gives 
nearly a page of names of distinct 
species which might possibly be 
fuund under a single large stone 
near \. w-water mark. + 

More than one writer has grown 
eloyuent, discoursing of the wonders 
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that are to be seen in looking down 
into the calm clear waters of the 
Arctic Seas or the Indian Ocean; 
but, after all, you can see but to the 
depth of some twenty or thirty fa- 
thoms; and what little can be dis- 
covered only whets your curiosity for 
the undiscoverable. As Mr. Gosse 
says, “it is much like the brick which 
the Greek fool carried about as a 
sample of the house he had to let.” 
The real wonders lie below. “ There 
is that leviathan.” There, as some 
think, huge forms of ancient type, 
seldum visiting this upper air, live 
and move stil], and have their being. 
Look carefully as you pace along 
the shore, and you may possibly 
pick up one of the vertebre of a 
sea-serpent, and so settle that vexed 
question at once and forever, and 
immortalise yourself in the annals 
of zoology by its production, -As 
to the existence of such a creature 
—call him in scientific language 
Enaliosaurus, or what you will —all 
that we can say is, men have been 
hung, and no doubt very properly 
hung, on far less conclusive evidence. 

We koow little or nothing of the 
fauna of lower ocean. Those hid- 
den depths are not only the grave 
where the lost seaman sleeps, 

“Of whose bones are coral made,” 

but are the birth-place and the 
dwelling of living creatures pro- 
bably unknown to us. For there is 
no question that animal life exists 
at a depth which was long con- 
sidered incompatible with such ex- 
istence. Now and then, the deep- 
sea lead brings us up some tidings 
from the world below. Some popu- 
lar writers have recorded it as a 
marvel that certain mollusks and 
testacea have been dredged up 
alive from depths of upwards of 
two hundred fathoms. Mr. Jeffreys 
will tell us that these are mere 
sporters in the shallows compared 
with those whose better acquaint- 
ance we are now gradually making. 

“Tt has not yet been ascertained to 
what depths molluscan life extends. The 
late Sir James Ciark Ross, in the inter- 
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esting account of his Antarctic voyage 
(vol. i. p. 202), says, ‘I have no doubt 
that, from however great a depth we may 
be enabled to bring up the mud and 
stones of the bed of the ocean, we shall 
find them teeming with animal life; the 
eXtreme pressure at the greatest depth, 
does not appear to affect these creatures, 
Hitherto we have not been able to de- 
termine this point beyond a thousand fa- 
thoms; but from that depth shell-fish 
have been brought up with the mud.’ 
Still greater depths have been lately 
reached in recovering the Mediterranean 
telegraph-cable, and with the same re- 
sults,” 


He speaks in another place of 
star-fishes obtained by Dr. Wallich 
in the Arctic Sea, retaining their 
colours, at 1260 fathoms, and of a 
“crustacean of bright colours” 
which some Swedish naturalists 
recently brought up from a depth 
of 1400 fathoms; facts which are 
not only rather puzzling to the 
received notions of the effects and 
transmission of light, but throw 
some doubt upon Sir R. Maurchi- 
son’s theory (as he seems fairly to 
admit*) that “some of the Silurian 
sea-beds were formed in compara- 
tively shallow waters,” because they 
are found to contain coloured shells. 

The importance of Conchology 
as a special study has been very 
much increased by the advance of 
geological inquiry, especially the 
palzoutological branch of it. Shells 
have been called the “ medals of 
creation ;” they are the impressions 
left by nature of the past eras of her 
history. In nearly all fossiliferous 
strata the shells are numerous and 
varieus, while comparatively few 
other traces of animal life remain. 
They are more durable and more 
easily preserved than most of the 
lower organisms — worms, for in- 
stance, which leave few intelligible 
traces; while the higher forms of 
animal life are necessarily rare, ex- 
cept under peculiar circumstances. 
The presence of certain species of 
mollusks gives us a clue to the 
depth of the sea during former 
gevlogical epochs, and the com- 
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parative distribution of land and 
water. If we examine, for instance, 
any bed of the primary, secondary, 
or tertiary formations, it is from the 
fossil shells which it contains that 
we can alone judge with any accu- 
racy as to its relative age and 
nature, or its former position 
with regard to other strata. And 
these are questions which are daily 
acquiring an additional interest, 
now that the tertiary strata are 
becoming the subjects of research 
with regard to the first appearance 
of man. Without any attempt to 
discuss what seems at present a 
very large question with very small 
data, it may be interesting to notice 
one or two points in which the de- 
tails of conchology claim to throw 
light on the great difficulty —a diffi- 
culty which to most minds seems 
fatal to the assumption of any such 
antiquity as has been asserted for 
our race—the non-appearance, or 
the very doubtful occurrence, of any 
actual fossil human bones. 

‘Most readers have heard of the 
discoveries, by M. Boucher de 
Perthes, in France, and by Mr. 
Prestwich and others in England, 
of flint implements of human manu- 
facture, in drift gravel, associated 
with remains of extinct avimals, 
hitherto supposed to have long pre- 
ceded map. That they are articles 
of human workmanship can hardly 
be doubted by any person who has 
carefully examined their forms. How 
they came into their present situa- 
tion and present company, is anocher 
question. Mr. Prestwich, in a very 
interesting paper, lately communi- 
cated to the Royal Society, con- 
tends that some of them are ice- 
chisels, and records of a glacial cli- 
mate. But the explanation which, 
so far as we understand it, is sought 
to be given of the admitted fact, 
that no single fossil] bone of the 
maker or owner of these abundant 
implements is found in the same 
deposit, is, that fresh water has 
certain corrosive qualities which 
would destroy such remains; and 


that these are fresh-water drifts is 
established by the fact that the 
shells associated with them are all 
either land and fresh-water shells, 
or shells of marine mollusks inha- 
biting the coast, all of which may 
have been washed up by the 
tide, or the reflux of an estuarine 
river. One curious fact which has 
been put forward by those who 
claim a very high antiquity for the 
human race, in explanation of the 
non - occurrence of human fossils, 
may be less generally known to Eng- 
lish readers, During the Datch war 
of indeperidence there took place 
several “amphibious battles,” as Mr. 
Motley calls them, upon the Haar- 
lem See ;* and there must also, from 
time to time, have been consider- 
able loss of life from boat accidents. 
A few years ago this lake was clean- 
ed out at the expense of the Datch 
Government ; and orders were given 
to collect carefully any articles 
which might be found in the de- 
posit at the bottom. Metal buttons— 
military buttons — were found in con- 
siderable numbers, as well as other 
trifling relics of a similar kind ; but 
not a single fragment of bone. The 
theory is, as before, that the bones 
had been destroyed entirely, even 
in that comparatively short period, 
by the action of the fresh water. It 
is true, that at the time this lake 
was drained, it communicated by 
sluices with the Zayder Zee; but 
its waters were only brackish: it 
was sufficiently fresh (and here the 
conchological evidence comes in) to 
maintain in good health a species 
of fresh-water mussel (Dreissena po- 
lymorpha), which abounds in all the 
rivers of Europe. If, on the other 
hand, it should be asked why no 
human bones are found in marine 
deposits — sea-water being known to 
possess antiseptic properties — we 
are answered that such animal re- 
mains as have been obtained in 
marine deposits are found in an- 
cient sea-beds, implying a greater 
distance from the shore than prime- 
val man is likely to have ventured. 





* See ‘ Rise of the Dutch Republics,’ vol. ii. p. 63, &c. 
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But why human bones should not 
‘occur where those of early land- 
animals are found (in whose case 
quite the same objections would 
seem to apply), is a problem which 
the advocates for the higher antiquity 
of human existence have yet to solve. 
Sir Charles Lyell’s forthcoming work 
on Fossil Man will no doubt treat this 
difficulty fairly. 

The work now before us is con- 
fined to British Mollusca, treating 
Britain at the same time as part 
of the great European system, the 
author having personally studied 
the native conchology of Northern 
Italy, Switzerland, France, and 
Germany ; and the comparative 
distribution of the species in other 
countries than Britain, together 
with their occurrence in a “ sub- 
fossil” state, is given in @ conveni- 
ent table at the end; thus serving 
to connect recent with fossil concho- 
logy.* The only English works of 
authority on land and fresh - water 
shells, are those by Colonel Mon- 
tagu, Dr. Turton (re-edited with ad- 
ditions by Dr. Gray), Captain Thomas 
Brown, and Messrs. Forbes and Han- 
ley’s admirable History of the Bri- 
tish Mollasca, to which last the pre- 
sent writer does full justice in his 
preface. It has but one objection, 
but which to many students is an 
important one,—it is necessarily ex- 
away A compact and compre- 
ensive handbook of the subject 
has been stili a desideratum with 
naturalists, which this volume 
seems calculated to supply. Mr. 
Jeffreys is well known from his pre- 
vious contributions to the science, 
and if his details of the characteristics 
of each species are as accurate as they 
are carefully and clearly put together, 
his book — which, though necessarily 
compressed, is easily and agreeably 
written — will prove a very useful one. 

It is pleasant, in these days of 
international gatherings, to find the 
author stating in his Introduction 
that he found the tastes of a na- 
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taralist serve as a pleasant kind 
of freemasonry wherever he travel- 
led abroad; that, far from being 
conscious of any of that petty scien- 
tific jealousy or rivalry which is 
perhaps sometimes too readily ima- 
gined by a sensitive self-esteem, he 
“invariably experienced the greatest 
kindness” from foreign naturalists, 
known to him only by name. Even 
the Austrian passport system re- 
laxed at the sight of a collecting-box. 


“In the spring of 1850, I was travel- 
ling through Lombardy, when, during 
a mid-day halt at Rovigo to bait the 
horses, I could not resist taking a walk 
outside the barriers, accompanied bygpur 
courier, who had been previously useful 
to me in assisting to collect shells, At 
the end of an hour or so we returned, but 
found at the barrier gate an Austrian 
official who demanded our passports. 
This was at first a poser, as I had left in 
the carriage, at Rovigo, the document 
which was at that time so indispensable 
for passing through the north of Italy. - 
All explanations appeared to be unavail- 
ing, when the courier pulled out of his 
pocket a collecting-box full of live snails, 
and at once satistied the smiling official, 
by showing this proof of our innocence, 
with the remark, ‘ Ecco, Signore, ¢ nos- 
tri passaporti !’” — Introd., p. \xxiv. 


Something has been said of the 
exceeding fruitfulness of ocean. But 
every spot of earth is also more or 
less inhabited. Many of our readers 
will have seen and admired the 
Kentish bank of wild-flowers, ad- 
mirably modelled in wax, in the 
eastern annex of the New Exhibi- 
tion. They would have had no idea, 
perhaps, until they studied it there, 
of the wonderful variety of floral 
life concentrated in so small a space. 
But the animal life which such a 
spot might contain is even more 
wonderful still. ‘There is proba- 
bly not a square foot of land,” says 
Mr. Jeffreys, “either in a cultivated 
or uncultivated state, that is not 
inhabited by mollasca of various 
kinds.” There are said to be above 





* See p. 315. 


+ To these we should add Dr. George Johnston’s ‘Introduction to Conchology ;’ 
most interesting and scholarlike, but scarcely well arranged for a student’s manual. 
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two thousand species of land-shells 
alone ; seventy-four belong to our 
own island. On this said Kentish 
bank, at early morning, or on a dewy 
evening, the diligent observer (who 
has “eyes” in the sense of Mrs. 
Barbauld’s story) might find some 
half-dozen species at least with little 
difficulty. Helix Oantiana, the 
“Kentish” snail, so called because 
first noticed in that county, with its 
rosy-red lip and delicate blush, 
crawling slowly over the leaves and 
flowers; Helix hispida, with its 
downy covering, like a little hairy 
ball; Helix pulchella — which the 
Frepch call la mignonne — a pretty 
ic shell, whose inhabitant is 
very shy, and draws in its shining 
black eyes (if eyes they be) on a 
very slight disturbance; hanging 
on again to a violet-bud, glistening 
in the dew, like a pendant to a 
maiden’s ear, is another with a 
harder name — Cochlicopa lubrica ; 
‘the minute tower-shaped Pupa um- 
bilicata, carrying her (or his? the 
point is curiously doubtful) young 
family about on a fold of the shell, 
like gypsy babies — “‘a kind of mar- 
supial arrangement ;” a Clausiia, 
again, so called from the curious 
spring - door inside the opening of 
her shell, which she can shut in a 
moment when alarmed by the ap- 
proach of a centipede or vagrant 
ant — both shell and door forming a 
piece of spiral mechanism which 
Archimedes might have studied with 
delight, had there been any concho- 
logists in his days. This Clausilia, 
be it observed, wears her heart on 
her wrong side, and has the spiral 
“whorls ” of her shell twisted from 
right to left, “in the wry uncom- 
mon way,” as old Morton calls it, 
“whereas all other shells, whether of 
the land or sea, have a quite differ- 
ent turn — viz., from the left hand to 
the right, thereby observing, as it 
were, the sun’s motion on this north 
side of the Aiquator.” * 

It may be observed that Mr. 
Jeffreys has given no English names 
of the varieties of British land- 
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shells, In truth, there are no Eng- 
lish names which it could be any ~ 
possible use to give. To insert mere 
translations of the Latin names of 
the several species, as has been done 
in some previous works, is plainly 
a waste of ingenuity, especially 
when we have such translations, 
or quasi - translations, as “ Dull 
Snail” for Zonites nitidulus ; 
“Cycle” for “ Cyclas;” or when 
Balea is englished into “ Moss 
Snail,” for no conceivable reason 
either in its appearance or habits, 
There is, in truth, very little to be 
said in defence even of much of 
the scientific nomenclature of con- 
chology. What, for instance, can 
be made of such a name far a genus 
as Zua?_ Dr. Leach, who has_ the 
honour of the invention of this and 
some other names, is said to have 
picked the words at random out of 
a Greek Lexicon, written them on 
slips of paper, and then to have put 
them into a hat, from which a friend 
was asked to draw, when the name 
which came first to hand was adopted 
for the genus or species which was in 
want of one. They are sufficiently 
inappropriate to make the story quite 
credible. 

Any researches amongst British 
land-shells have probably hitherto 
been confined, in the case of the 
majority of our readers, to their 
garden; may be described, in fact, 
in unscientific language, as “ hunt 
ing for snails.” The Snail is at any 
rate pretty well known to all of us, 
and may stand in some sort as the 
representative of his class. What 
we do know of him is not altogether 
favourable. He is not the sort of ani- 
mal in whose case we are commonly 
inclined to act upon Captain Cuttle’s 
maxim — “ When found, make a 
note of.” Those who do find him 
seldom retain him long enough for 
that purpose. If the discoverer be 
a person of strong mind and habits 
of decided action, he “ scrunches” 
him forthwith under his heel upon 
the gravel walk. If he be rather 
tender-hearted, and of scrupulous 





* Morton’s ‘ History of Northamptonshire,’ 1712, p. 416. 
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conscience — or if there be a lady 
in company who has esthetic ob- 
jections to scrunching —he pitches 
him over the wall into his neigh- 
bour’s garden, like a conscientious 
landlord who will allow no public- 
house in /vzs parish. On the whole, 
the snail is an unpopular character ; 
known to be extremely mischievous, 
and having no engaging personal 
qualities to tempt us to condone 
his offences. In a very different 
light do some of the old naturalists 
regard him. If their observation 
of his disposition and habits is at 
all to be credited, he is sadly mis- 
appreciated by his brother animal, 
map. He is quite a gentlemanly 
character; slightly luxurious and 
self-indulgent, epicurean in his 
morals and philosophy, but not at 
all the grovelling glutton that we 
take him for. We should certainly 
have inferred, as a modern writer 
expresses it, “that the sensations 
and passions of the molluscans are 
of a cold and low character.” De- 
cidedly, we should have said, from 
slight personal experience, that a 
snail was “cold;” and we thought 
his aspirations hardly rose higher 
than a cabbage. We had considered 
him only a step or two above a 
periwinkle ; for whom, and for 
others of his class, even good Dr. 
Paley confesses he “has been some- 
times at a loss to find out amuse- 
ment.” The doctor need not have 
been uneasy about it in the snail's 
case, at all events. He is, it is true, 
in the opinion of most naturalists, 
very near-sighted, and rather deaf ; 
bat this may be, after all, a mere 
misapprehension on their parts. 
He does not look upon matters 
from their point of view, of course ; 
but he may see and hear a good 
many things which they don’t. At 
any rate, these are aristocratic in- 
firmities, and they do not seem to 
interfere in the slightest degree 
with the snail’s enjoyment of life. 
“ Veneri et Cereri otiosus vivit,”’ says 
Miler, speaking of one of the 


family,—* he lives at home at ease in 
gallantry and feasting ;” saving for 
the omission of Baccho in the descrip- 
tion (which is all in the snail’s favour), 
we might suppose that it applied to the 
life of a Roman exquisite in the days 
of Horace, instead of to the Clausilia, 
who are a very respectable branch of 
the Helicide. or Snail family. Read 
what Mr. Jeffreys, in the work before 
us, quotes from M. Moquin Tandon, 
the great French conchologist :— 


“Les mollusques ont des ruses et des 
industries, des sympathies et des inimi- 
tiés, des guerres acharnées, et des amours 
bizarres, Malgré leur apathie 
apparente, les mollusques sont des étres 
qui ne manquent pas d’intelligence. 
Leur vie privée et leur vie commune 
nous montrent des détails extrémement 
curieux.”—ZJnirod., xlv. 

Oken is, if possible, still more 
enthusiastic in his admiration :— 


“Cireumspection and foresight ap- 
pear to be the thoughts of the bivalve 
mollusca and snails. Gazing upon a 
snail, one believes that he finds the pro- 
phesying goddess sitting upon a tripod. 
What majesty is in a creeping snail, 
what reflection, what earnestness, what 
timidity, and yet at the same time what 
firm confidence! Surely a snail is an 
exalted symbol of mind slumbering 
deeply within itself!"* 

We may be inclined, io these 
days of rapid locomotion, to de- 
spise the snail (whose best pace is 
calculated at a mile in seventeen 
days, including stoppages), as a 
stay-at-home sort of personage, 
rather behind his generation. 
Charles Lamb would have admired 
him for this very independent char- 
acteristic, as he does one of his 
near relatives, the mussel :-— 


‘Glued to his impassable rocky limit, 
two inches square he hears the tide roll 
over him backwards and forwards (as 
the Salisbury long coach goes and re- 
turns in eight-and-forty hours), but 
knows better than to take an outside 
place a-top-on’t. He is the owl of the 
sea, Minerva’s fish—the fish of wis- 
dom.” 





* Oken’s ‘ Physiophilosophy,’ quoted in Johnston’s ‘ Introduction,’ p. 178. 
¢ Lamb's ‘ Letters,’ i, 319. 
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Many a worthy country gentle- 
man would be happy to imitate Mr. 
Helix, and confine himself to his 
own estate, instead of being dragged 
to town for the season, or hurried 
from place to place over the Con- 
tinent, by the roving importuni- 
ties of his wife and daughters. 
The snail—the ‘ house- carrier ” 
(gepéocxoc) as old Hesiod calls him 
—has one eminent quality of a 
gentleman—he is always at home 
to his friends. For this alone Vinny 
Bourne has immortalised him : 


** Limacem, 
moretur, 
Si quis eum querat, dixeris esse domi.” 


quacunque _siet, quacunque 


You look upon him probably as 
merely an atrocious gormandiser ; 
Swammerdam, who knew him bet- 
ter, found by experiment that ‘‘ he 
has a very nice appetite and taste.” 
If he eats your cabbages and lupines, 
that is entirely the gardener’s fault 
for not providing him with some- 
thing better. Mr. Jeffreys assures 
us, on the authority of Mr. James 
Sowerby in the ‘ Zoological Journal,’ 
that a pet specimen, whose tastes 
were properly consulted, always 
‘preferred roast mutton to lettuce 
leaves ;” of course, as our author 
adds, the ill-treated paupers in our 
own gardens “seldom have the op- 
portunity of feasting upon cooked 
meat.” Not that any snail is so un- 
reasonable as to expect roast mutton 
every day; he is quite willing on all 
occasions to take pot-luck with his 
entertainer’s family. “ Lister as- 
serts that snails will eat not only 
bread and cheese, but flesh of all 
kinds, particularly fish and salted 
meat :” and nothing can be more 
accommodating than his habits; 
for the same authority assures us, 
that though the black field-slug 
keeps fashionable hours, and will 
eat “almost only at sunset,” and 
“the cellar-slogs not before mid- 
night” (perhaps at the cyder-cel- 
Jars?), the garden snail will dine 
at any hour that may be most con- 
venient. Nothing can be more un- 
fair, therefore, than the complaints 
so commonly and _ thoughtlessly 
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made of this unfortunate animal’s 
greediness. Pot yourself in his 
position, gentle reader, shut up in 
a garden, if it were only for a day 
—debarred not only from roast 
mutton, but even from bread and 
cheese, or salt jank— we should 
like to see the havoc you would make 
amongst the green peas and straw- 
berries! The gardeners’ remedy, 
it is plain, lies in their own hands; 
put these ill-used creatures upon 
even the most rigid workhouse ra- 
tions—say mutton once a-week, and 
plain bread and cheese on the other 
six days—and there need be no more 
complaints about lost crops. The 
snail is much too sensible to become 
@ vegetarian except on compulsion. 

What shall we say of his court- 
ship? “bizarre’’ in the extreme it 
is, as the Frenchman calls it. But 
he is a pattern lover. He will 
spend ten hours at a time—a good 
deal ont of his short life of seven 
or eight years — in the most quiet 
but devoted attention to the object 
of his affections; caressing her 
occasionally with those pretty little 
horns, of which no one seems to 
know whether they are eyes, or 
ears, or hands. M. Turpin, as Mr. 
Jeffreys tells us, bas watched the 
pair of lovers for more than that 
space of time —a proceeding which 
we cannot think was polite on the 
part of the Frenchman. How 
would he like to be watched, under 
similar circumstances, by a natural 
history detective in plain clothes? 
But what will our readers say when 
they learn that Cupid’s arrows — 
the real Cupid’s arrows, not those 
you buy on valentines—the ‘ crys- 
tal darts ” which we always thought 
were mythical — are actual exist- 
ences in snail courtship—the love- 
letters of Helix aspersa? Let Mr. 
Jeffreys tell his own story, which is 
marvellous enough, in a few plain 
words—we should be sorry to spoil 
it by any of our glosses, 


“They are furnished with crystalline 
darts, which they shoot at each other 
after preliminary coquettings. Thee 
curious love-weapons have been observed 
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sticking in the bodies of snails after such 
conflicts. They are contained in a spe- 
cial pouch or receptacle ready for use, 
and are peculiar to the present genus 
(Helix). Their shape varies according 
to the species. In some species each 
individual has only one of these missiles, 
in another two; and a few species have 
none at all.” 

Talk after this of exchanging 
locks of hair, broken sixpences with 
a hole through them, alternate bites 
of apple — why, our poor human 
love-tokens are all coarse and pro- 
saic in comparison! Here is the 
very poetry of love. “The Loves of 
the Snails!” With such a subject 
still untouched, how long are we to lie 
open to the reproach that we have no 
new poets? 

Yet Mr. Jeffreys doubts whether, 
in his cooler moments, when the 
tender passion is not in question, 
the snail is really sociable. “ They 
assemble together on the same feed- 
ing - grounds,” no doubt — like the 
human animal at public dinners. 
M. Moquin Tandon has even re- 
marked of one branch of the 
family, that they “have been ob- 
served each mutually polishing its 
neighbour’s shell with its foot,” 
—as ladies have been known to 
give each other’s toilet a corrective 
last touch before entrance into the 
ball-room ; but the general acquaint- 
ance of the snail, and his choice of 
society, is not formed, our author con- 
siders, upon those notions of pure and 
disinterested friendship which are sup- 
posed to regulate our own social life. 


“ Although the common garden-snail 
often fastens itself to the shell of its com- 
pauion, when they hibernate and form 
clusters, a smooth stone or any other 
object is used for the same purpose.” 

We were never more inclined to 
admit the principle laid down by 
eminent naturalists of the uni- 
formity of type which Nature loves 
to maintain in all her works, than 
when we see it thus extended to 
the social instincts. The family of 
Helix seems to correspond, in this 
particular, with the characteristics 
of other families who rank much 
higher in the scale of creation. If 
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the lion were to turn painter — that 
is, if the snail were to take to na- 
tural history — he might — 
borrow Mr. Jeffreys’s remark with 
only a very slight alteration in its 
terms, and give it as the result of 
his own observation of the animals 
whose social habits he was investi- 
gating, that although they attach 
themselves to their own species 
under certain circumstances with re- 
markable tenacity (especiaily when 
they secure comfortable quarters 
thereby), yet that such attachment 
might, for all that appears to the con- 
trary, be very readily transferred to “a 
stone or any other object” which 
would equally serve their purpose. 

We all know how very excellent 
the Dartmoor mutton is; few, pro- 
bably, are aware that it is to the 
snail we are indebted for the rich- 
ness of its flavour. A correspond- 
ent of ‘The Field’ newspaper is 
quoted as the modern authority ; 
but he only corroborates a very old 
belief. Borlase asserted it in his 
‘ Natural History of Cornwall,’ a hun- 
dred years ago. Mr. Jeffreys gives 
the passage :— 


“The sweetest mutton is reckoned to 
be that of the smallest sheep, which usu- 
ally feed on the commons where the sands 
are scarce covered with the green sod, 
and the grass exceedingly short. Such 
are the towens or sand-hillocks in Piran- 
Sand, Gwithian, Philne, and Senan- 
Green near the Land’s Knd, and else- 
where in like situations. From these 
sands come forth snails of the turbinated 
kind, but of different species, and all 
sizes, from the adult to the smallest just 
from the egg. These spread themselves 
over the plains early in the morning, and 
whilst they are in quest of their own 
food among the dews, yield a most fat- 
tening nourishment to the sheep.” 

The little snail (Helix virgata) 
which is here said to contribute so 
much to the delicacy of the mutton, 
lies in such myriads amongst the 
herbage that, appearing as they do 
often suddenly after a shower of 
rain, they have given rise to the 
popular notion that it “rains 
snails ;’ and Montague observes of 
another kind, that they so abound 
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in the short grass above Whitsand 
Bay, “that it is impossible that 
animals should browse without de- 
vourivg .a prodigious quantity” of 
them, “especially in the night, or 
after rain, when they ascend the 
stunted blades.” But it is not only 
sheep to whom snails are palatable. 
Every one knows that they formed 
a@ very common dish with the Ro- 
mans, who fed them up to an enor- 
mous size in their snail-preserves — 
cochlearia, — and that they are still 
eaten in many parts of the Conti- 
nent. We have heard a story of some 
shipwrecked Frenchmen clearing 
the sea-side gardens in Devonshire. 
Even in England, they are still con- 
sidered a remedy for consumption ; 
but perhaps few are aware that they 
may be bought at any time in 
Covent Garden Market; we were 
offered some the other day at six- 
pence a quart — very excellent snails, 
we were assured, not professing our- 
selves to be judges of the quality. 
The glass-men at Newcastle indulge 
themselves in a snail-feast once a- 
year, and collect them from the 
fields and hedgerows on the Sunday 
previous. If any reader wishes for 
a receipt for their cookery, there is 
one to be found, says Mr. Jeffreys, in 
old Martin Lister’s book (Historia 
Animalium); and it may be useful 
to add that, in the opinion of connois- 
seurs, Helix naticoides is “the most 
tender and delicate, the best tasted, 
and the most digestible.” But the 
species which is to be seen in the 
restaurant windows in France is the 
Helix Pomatia — the largest of our 
English snails, and not very com- 
mon — introduced here, some say, 
by the Romans, others by Sir Ken- 
elm Digby, in order to concoct 4 
medicine for his wife, but which Mr. 
Jeffreys has no doubt is indige- 
nous. One species has been named 
Vetula — possibly from an account 
given by the learned Tulpius of “a 
wonderful cure performed on an 
old woman of eighty-nine, by a dose 
of two of these snails pounded up 
alive.” The Food Jurors at the 
International Exhibition, who dis- 
cussed the merits of alligator en 
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matelotte and snake-pie, ought to 
have made a special report upon 
snails as a more generally accessible 
luxury. 

But the poor snail has been the 
victim from time to time of other 
besides culinary experiments. He 
has — fortunately or unfortunately 
for himself — extraordinary powers 
of vitality. “Some of them,” says 
Mr. Jeffreys, “ have been known to 
live many years sbut up in boxes 
and drawers, and even affixed to 
tablets as specimens.” Dr, Johnston, 
in his most interesting ‘ Introduc- 
tion,’ which Professor Kingsley has 
not inaptly characterised as a “ col- 
lection of true fairy tales,” speaks 
of some which had formed part of 
a collection belonging te a Mr. Si- 
mon of Dublin, which revived 
when placed in water, after having 
been dried for a period of certainly 
fifteen years — probably much long- 
er; but another account, which he 
quotes from Silliman’s ‘ American 
Journal,’ sounds like a fairy tale in- 
deed. The men employed in cutting 
the Erie Canal, “near Rome village, 
sixteen miles west of Utica,” found 
several hundred live mollusks forty- 
two feet deep, in a diluvial deposit. 
How many thousand years they had 
been there is not easy to say. They 
might be alive now, but that “the 
workmen took the animals, fried, 
and ate them.” The same tenacity 
of life is shown under circumstances 
even more abnormal. Miller re- 
lates “that some snails, from which 
he had cut off their heads, lived 
more than a year in this state with- 
out food, crawling about, and at 
the usual time forming their winter 
epiphiragms.” In the case of Mil- 
ler’s unfortunate pets, the power 
of reproducing the mutilated parts, 
which this class of animals has been 
proved to possess, does not appear 
to have been exercised. But that 
they have been known to repro- 
duce feet, tentacles, eyes, and even 
the whole head, after amputation, 
seems an established fact, thanks to 
the unscrupulous experiments of sci- 
ence. 


‘Nearly a century ago, the experi- 
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ment of decapitating unfortunate slugs 
and snails was conduc’ed on a wholesale 
scale on the Continent, and every philo- 
sopher was anxious to cut off a head. 
Even the great Voltaire followed the 
universal fashi n; and his experiences 
were published in the ‘Questions sur 
VEncylopédie.’ In these he mentions 
having operated on twenty brown slugs 
and a dozen snails; and he afterwards 
records, with great pride and satis- 
faction, ‘mes Limaces’ and ‘mes 
Escargots’ showing their budding heads 
and horns, and doing as well as might 
be expecied under the circumstances,” 


We trust we shall not be sus- 
pected of a wish to encourage our 
readers to repeat the experiment, 
if we add that Voltaire himself was 
at the pains to record that the am- 
putation took place “at nine o’clock 
in the morning, in fine weather,” 
as circumstances which might affect 
the success of the operation. 

We will not dwell upon slugs. 
Some might imagine, indeed, that 
the “naked snails,” as old Morton 
calls them, were out of place alto- 
gether in conchology, not coming 
under the popular notion of shell- 
avimals. They wear their shells 
with a difference — inside their 
bodies instead of out. The little 
shield-like plate with which they are 
furnished serves to protect some of 
the vital organs. Possibly the ab- 
sence of any outward shell is in it- 
self another protection against a 
human enemy; it is by no means 
s0 easy to lay hold of Arion, — the 
little glossy black gentleman who 
meets you, coming out of the grass 
verges of your flower-border on a 
warm moist evening. To pitch 
him over into a neighbour's gar- 
den requires a firm clutch and a 
certain amount of moral resolu- 
tion ; and the “squashing” process, 
which forms the alternative in his 
case, is even worse to a sensitive 
mind than the scrunching of poor 
Helix. Mr. Jeffreys himself—with 
a weakness of which we should not 
have suspected so devoted a natu- 
ralist — admits that ‘‘ the handling 
of these creatures” is not “ especi- 
cially inviting.” He goes so far as to 
consider them “slimy.” We are not 
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sure that this assertion on his part 
is not open to controversy, in abler 
hands than ours; at least we feel 
convinced that a class of animals, 
some of whom destroy that abomi- 
nable fangus in cellers which ruins 
our old port-wine— producing the 
state which we call ‘‘ corked”—must 
have a great many good qualities 
which might be urged in their fa- 
vour. 

We have most of us contented our- 
selves with too slight an acquaint- 
ance both with the snail and the 
slug; but there is an intermediate 
family, of whose very existence 
many are probably ignorant. These 
are the Testacelle — scarcely to be 
distinguished to an unobservant eye 
from the common slug —the small 
external shell near the tail being 
easily overlooked. But their habits 
are very different. Zestacella hunts 
a living prey—the earthworm— 
“with great cunning and ferocity,” 
pursuing its victim through its gal- 
leries under ground, and “ crouch- 
ing occasionally, and making a 
spring” upon it. 

“Tt ig said that when the poor worm 
has had the start of i's pursuer, the snail- 
slug iatercepts it, by tuunelling across 
the line of its retreat. It will devour a 
lub-worm much longer than itself, seiz- 
ing it in the middle; and when the 
writhings have been succeeded by ex- 
haustion, it detaches and swallows one- 
half of the worm; and after that has been 
digested, it finishes its long meal with the 
other portion. For this purpose, its 
mouth is furnished with an app:ra'us of 
sharp recurved teeth, which enable it to 
retain a firm hold of its victim, and swal- 
low it the more easily.” 


But the Testacella also makes prey, 
without compunction, of his con- 
geners, both snails and slugs, and 
even of his own species, They are 
most common in the neighbourhood 
of London; and it must surely have 
been a scientific jest against the 
lawyers, when some conchologists 
insisted upon one species of this 
predacious animal being peculiar to 
the Temple Gardens, and went 80 
far as to name it Testucella Medié 
Templi. Mr. Jetfreys—who is, we 
believe, a barrister as well as @ 
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naturalist — dismisses this compli- 
mentary distinction as erroneous. 

Mr. Jeffreys has been necessarily 
led by his subject to notice the 
vexed and difficult question of the 
origin of species. Whilst admit- 
ting ‘“‘ the very great probability 
that all existing species have de- 
scended by modification from _pri- 
meval forms,” he is far from adopt- 
ing the materialistic view of the 
operations of creation; he is rather 
inclined to think that ‘‘the theory 
of progressive development has been 
very hastily advanced, and is by no 
means borne out by geological facts’ 
(Introd. xxviii.) He shows that at 
least one shell* which occurs in the 
earliest known fossiliferous forma- 
tion—the Silurian—is  undistin- 
guishable from an existing species ; 
that “the secondary strata contain 
many well-known instances of a 
similar persistence of form ;” and 
that “a large proportion of the 
fossil shells found in the lower- 
most of the Pliocene strata are 
precisely similar in every respect 
to the recent shells of species 
which bear the same names and 
still survive ;” no slight arguments 
against that law of “ devolution 
of species,” which Mr. Darwin has 
sought to establish. Nearly sixty 
per cent of the shells in the “ Co- 
ralline Crag” (the earliest of the 
Pliocene formation) still inhabit our 
seas, unchanged in form or char- 
acter. It may be remarked that 
there is sometimes the greatest 
difficulty in deciding as to shells 
found under certain conditions, 
whether they are recent or fossil — 
the birth of yesterday, or the re- 
cords of an antiquity which can 
only be faintly represented by im- 
aginary ons of time. The shells 
of the mollusca, says the author, 
seem to be nearly indestructible by 
the ordinary action of air or water ; 
and no test is known by which the 
texture of the fossil and the recent 
shell can be certainly distinguished. 
The steps in the elucidation of this 
question are stated at some length 
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in the Introduction to the present 
work; we only refer to it here to 
show how this comparative inde- 
structibility of substance makes 
shells such important witnesses io 
geological inquiries. One of Mr. Dar- 
win’s somewhat hasty assumptions, 
that ‘“‘ during the newer Pliocene 
period, before the glacial epoch, the 
climate was warmer than at the 
present day,”+ is combated by the 
fact which the author adduces, that 
* nearly all the land-shells occurring 
in the Pleistocene strata, but not 
now living in Great Britain, are de- 
cidedly northern species, inhabiting 
Finland and Scandinavia ;” proving 
that the climate at that epoch was 
probably more severe than at pre- 
sent. 

We confess that we have been re- 
lieved to find that we are not ex- 
pected to consider man as merely 
ano improved mollusk—highly as we 
estimate many points in the char- 
acter of those animals. Mr. Dar- 
win’s theory, so-far as we under- 
stood it, was, to say the least, very 
uncomfortable. That man has a 
good deal of the beast about him, 
we admit with shame; but to 
adopt every beast in creation into 
our own extended family tree is a 
more comprehensive genealogy than 
we can bring our minds to. If 
such relationship exist, and nature 
is continually making attempts to 
“revert to some common ancestor,” 
one never knows what strange de- 
velopments may occur in our own 
persons. The horn which is shown 
in Ashmole’s Museum, and credibly 
affirmed to have been cut off a 
lady’s head, was (under this sup- 
position) merely the indication of 
some early type, from which cows 
and men are only diverging species ; 
the lady in question having (like Io) 
rather more of the cow than usual 
in her composition. The “ Porcu- 
pine Boy,” the “Scaly Girl,” the 
“ Pig-faced Lady,” those marvels of 
our boyhood, are all explained at 
once. Like the “ Woolly Woman 
of Hayti,” now exhibiting to the 





* Lingula anatina. 


+ ‘ Origin of Species,’ p. 370, 
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visitors of Cremorne, they are 
merely exceptional “ reversions to 
long-lost characters.” The prickles, 
and the scales, and the pig-face, 
and the wool, exist: in posse in the 
case of every one of us—each an 
inherited peculiarity from some one 
of those “four or five common pro- 
genitors’ whom we share with the 
rest of the animal creation. Long 
ears have always been jestingly as- 
sumed to betray some asinine qua- 
lities; they become a very serious 
fact after reading Mr. Darwin. The 
bear, if he takes to the water for 
successive generations, becoming 
“more and more aquatic in his 
structure and habits,” may result in 
a whale-like animal,* it is argued; 
so the mermaids whom the old 
voyagers saw, and in whom we 
rudely disbelieve, may only have 
been highly aquatic young ladies 
in a state of transition. Winged 
horses and chimeras, Virgil’s Tritons, 
Dagon of the Philistines, are no 
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longer fables, but the lost interme- 
diate stages of development which 
Mr. Darwin failed to find. There 
is a perch at the present day who 
climbs trees; any one who takes 
the trouble to look into Mr. Gosse’s 
‘ Romance of Natural History,’ may 
see him there (pictorially ) half-way 
up a palm-tree ; and Mr. E. Layard 
met several “travelling along a hot 
dusty gravel road in the mid-day 
sun."f They must be developing 
into squirrels fast, by this time. 
There may, no doubt, be a certain 
amount of self-love at the bottom 
of the unbelief, which refuses to 
accept the conclusion that we our- 
selves are the result of a “ long- 
continued natural selection,” ‘‘ by 
successive slight favourable varia- 
tions,” from the very best mon- 
keys; but we cannot help thinking 
that careful and accurate contribu- 
tions to the facts of science are far 
more valuable than the cleverest 
speculations. 





* ‘Origin of Species,’ p, 184. 


+ ‘Annals of Nat. Hist.’ May 1853. 
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Stanzas to Wordsworth. 


STANZAS TO WORDSWORTH. 


Like solitary branch of oak or elm, 

Torn off in early summer, when the year 

Was greenest, orphaned in the forest-realm, 
The whispered by-word of each sylvan peer ; 
Which all despairingly, some few days’ length, 
While the’sap dwindles to a scantiest tear, 
Feeds a dead life with its inherent strength— 


Too soon, alas! the brittle blackening leaves 
Shrivel their veiny net-work, once so fair ; 

No more that lost bough pleasant tune receives, 
But harsh and hollow, from the idling air ; 

And nerves once quick to pleasure and to pain 
Wholly forget the sunlight’s fostering care, 
Wholly the sweet dews and the mellowing rain— 


Sach did I fondly deem myself, but thou 
Hast taught me with new forms to over-write 
That fatal old imperious blank, and now 
Find I companionship as wide as light, 

True sympathetic rapture, which distils 
There on the spirit’s most harmonious height 
Rich revelations from the stars and hills. 


There that good Faculty doth build her nest, 

A refuge from self-waste, and hourly reaps 

Wholesome vicissitude and boon unrest 

In other haunts than where the gross world sleeps ; 
Whence she discerns that Earth’s dumb-seeming sphere 
Heaves warm with pulses from its deepest deeps, 

And mighty voices large with love doth rear. 


Each wind, its own majestic cadence pouring, 
Wanders articulate the realms of air ; 

In the great zone of waters, hushed or warring, 
Lives language that no centuries outwear ; 
And, with peculiar poesies endued, 

Each hour can answer speculations rare 

With master-meanings culled in solitude. 


This thou hast taught me, this art teaching still. 
My new-found nature quaffs the piercing rain 
Shed from thee, and is moulded at thy will 

To read high matter in a simple strain. 

Thrice blest who owned thee early for their seer, 
Who, finding thy sweet fountains not in vain, 
Preached the remedial virtue far and near ! 


Well said the Greek that universal earth 
Buries the brave, and is their monument ; 

Bat death to thee hath been an ampler birth, 
Whereby thy being with mankind is blent. 
Graved on men’s hearts thine epitaph lasts long. 
Now are those hard lips learning to repent, 
Who scorned thee once, the Nazarene of song. 
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Even when we wept, a little while ago, 
Unfaithful, that thy place knew thee no more, 
The mental essence, moving to and fro, 
Flashed in our eyes thy renovated lore, 

And filled all corners with instinctive truth. 
He errs who tells us that thy life is o’er, 

Nor reads all round him thine eternal youth. 


Therefore to thee whose bones God’s call await 
In that fair earth whereof thy poet-power 

The lapsed significance did intimate, 

And clothe each herb and individual flower 
With music and thine own life's noblest part, 
I, a weak proselyte, love’s simple dower 

Offer not worthless from a poor man’s heart— 


Yea, thanks and love for that serener code 
Which, in a safe and stormless avenue, 

Teaches the humble to interpret God, 

Which even by exaltation can subdue, 

Chasten, and thrill with light those evil dreams 
Which made life’s heavier meaning seem the true, 
And change this desert to a land of streams. 


O to what height advanced were we, now low, 
Could we but once inform with that great light 
Our tyrant strengthlessness—the ebb and flow 
Of objectless desire—yea, boldly smite 

Custom, that old usurper, who doth draw 

All nations in his net by lordly right, 

Not by true service and kind wisdum’s law ! 


We fail ; but thou, alike in youth and age, 
Calim-browed with patience, like a Phidiac god, 
Satst loftily withdrawn from vulgar rage, 
Not faithless, though thy fellows left untrod 
Stairs of thy building.—O large heart and brave, 
Stars are thy raiment, not this lowly sod. 
Gazing on heaven I gaze upon thy grave ! 
P. 5. Wors.ey 
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IPHIGENIA IN AULIS. 


Some thirty years ago, the future 
bard of Elaine and Guinevere wan- 
dered into a most delectable wood, 
a wood accessible to bards (actual or 
potential) only. He was there re- 
compensed with a recompense meet 
for him who was to deserve by his 
strains, from no mean judge, the 
title of “The Poet of Woman.” 
Especially, doubtless, was regard 
had to the great benefit he was one 
day to confer on the women of his 
own and of the generations to come, 
by the noble conclusion of his ‘ Prin- 
cess.’ It was given to him there to 
behold “the star-like sorrows of” 
the “immortal eyes” of Helen; to 
gaze on many other renowned beau- 
ties of ancient times, and not to 
geze only, but to hold converse 
with them. His reverence for the 
fair and the unhappy precluded his 
making the fullest use of this great 
opportunity. He did not dare to 
ask Helen whether she left Greece 
willingly or unwillingly. He left 
all researches into the true mean- 
ing of ‘EAévng deunuatad te crovaydc 
tre in Homer to the acuteness of 
Mr. Gladstone. But the soft accents 
which met his ear were not the 
voice of the degraded Helen of Eu- 
ripides or Virgil; they were rather 
(as meet for the ear of so true a poet) 
like to the speech of the Homeric 
Helen: of her who, if innocent, 
forgets her own wrongs in the sor- 
rows they have caused to the people 
who have adopted her; who, if we 
are compelled to believe her guilty, 
is yet irresistibly wioning in her 
gentle penitence. His next vision 
set before him one whom all ages 
have agreed to pity. Greatly as 
authorities differ concerning the de- 
tails of her story, ber story itself is 
one of the best known of antiquity. 


It is not likely that the young gentle- 
man, who, being asked by his sister 
(a propos of the Laureate’s last gem, 
‘ Tithonus’), ‘Who was Aurora’s 
husband?” answered 80 ingeniously, 
“ Borealis, to be sure! —you know 
she is Aurora Borealis,” has ever 
been asked, “Who was Agamem- 
non’s eldest daughter?” or been 
called upon to name the speaker of 
these three exquisite stanzas :— 


27. 


“T was cut off from hope in that sad place. 
Which yet to name my spirit loathes and 
fears: 
My father held his hand upon his face ; 
I, blinded with my tears, 


28. 
Still strove to speak: my voice was thick 
with sighs 
As in a dream. Dimly I could descry 
The stern black-bearded kings, with wolf- 
ish eyes, 
Waiting to see me die. 
29. 


The tall masts quivered as they lay afloat, 
The temples, and the people, and the 
shore ; 
One drew a sharp knife through my tender 
throat 
Slowly—and nothing more.” * 


But still, if there are many Helens, 
there are more Iphigenias; and we 
may allowably ask, which of them 
we have here. Homer's? Cer- 
tainly not. Homer's ‘‘ Iphianassa” 
is one of the three daughters of 
Agamemnon (of whom only one 
bears the same name in the ‘Iliad’ 
as in the ‘ Tragedians ’), any one of 
whom he offers as a bride to Achilles, 
when wishing to disarm his wrath, 
in the ninth book of the ‘ Iliad :— 


“ Tpeic dé uot elot Ovyarpeg evi peyapy 
eoTHKTY, 

Xpvodbenic, kai Aaodixn, kat Igidvacca’ 

Tdwv, jv Kn’ e6éAnot, pidnv- avdedvov 
dyécbu 

Tipd¢ olxov Iindjoc.” 





* T quote this third stanzas unaltered from the old edition, as I do not think its 


later form an improvement. 


And I take this opportunity of expressing my hope 


that Mr. Tennyson may be moved by those “‘third thoughts,” which he has lately 
told us are a kind of “second-first,” better than actual second thoughts, to re- 


place it. 
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“(Yet more—three daughters in my court ‘“ Aulide quo pacto Triviai virginis aram 

are bred, Iphianassai turpfrunt sanguine foede 
And each well worthy of a royal bed ; Ductores Danaim delecti, prima virorum. 
Laodice and Iphigenia * fair, Cui simul infula, virgineos circumdata 
And bright Chrysothemis with golden com 


hair ; 

Her let him choose whom most his eyes 
approve : 

I ask no presents, no reward for love.” t 


And this was ten years after the 
supposed sacrifice ! Had Homer 
adopted the legend followed by the 
tragic poets, with what scorn would 
he have made Achilles reject apy 
offer like this !—declaring that one 
promised wife treacherously slanght- 
ered was enough for him, and that 
he shrank from grasping in affinity 
@ father’s hand reddened with his 
own child’s blood! Nor in the 
‘ Odyssey,’ when Ulysses beholds in 
the thick Cimmerian gloom the 
shades of the famous women of other 
days, does any daughter of Aga- 
memnon stand before him, bewail- 
ing her untimely death. To him 
whose “tale of Troy divine” enrap- 
tures each succeeding generation, all 
the crimes of “Thebes or Pelops’ 
line,” were not known as they were 
to AEschylus and to Sophocles, As 
he presents the pale shade of their 
Jocaste (Epicaste he calls her) to 
Ulysses, with but imperfect know- 
ledge of the evils which flowed from 
her fatal marriage, so, rehearsing 
more than once in the ‘ Odyssey,’ how 
mighty Agamemnon fell by domes- 
tic treachery, he omits the wretched 
Clytemnestra’s one solitary excuse 
for her crime, that the band which 
struck ber husband strack her daugh- 
ter’s murderer. Such is the excuse 
which both Alschylus and Sophocles 
put into her mouth; and I need not 
add that it is their Iphigenia who 
appeared to the future Laurrate. 
So too, the hapless maiden of the 
‘Vision of Fair Women’ is the 
Iphigenia of Horace, Virgil, and 
Lucretius. The lines in which the 
latter describes her sad fate are well 
known :— 


ptus, 
Ex utraque pari malarum parte profusa 


est 

Ft mestum simul ante aras adstare pa- 
rentem 

Sensit, et hunc propter ferrum celerare minis- 
tros, 

Aspectuque suo lacrymas effundere cives ; 

Muta metu terram, genibus submissa, pete- 


bat ; 

Nec misere prodesse in tali tempore qui- 
bat, - 

Quod patrio princeps donfrat nomine  re- 


gem. 
Nam sublata virim manibus tremebundaque 
ad aras 
Deducta est; 
rum 
Perfecto, posset claro comitari Hymenzo ; 
Sed casta inceste, nubendi tempore in ipso, 
Hostia concideret mactatu meesta parentis, 
Exitus ut classi felix faustusque daretur.” ¢ 


non ut, solemni more sacro- 


But not to linger over these inci- 
dental notices, our main idea of the 
fair maid doomed to die — according 
to one poet.Z to accomplish a thought- 
less vow of her father’s — according 
to another,] to atone for his trans- 
gression in the chase—is derived 
from the noble ‘Iphigenia in Aulis’ 
of Euripides. This great play is 
best known to that increasingly 
large portion of the reading public, 
who are unable to consult the chas- 
sics for themselves, by the celebrat- 
ed imitation of Racine. Perhaps 
such may wish to know how far the 
French tragedian has closely follow- 
ed, and in what respects surpassed, 
or fallen short of, his ancient model. 
Assuming them to be already fami- 
liar with Racine’s play, an analysis 
of its Greek original, with a few at- 
tempts to translate its most striking 

, may enable them to judge 
of this. 

The ‘Iphigenia in Anlis’ then, 
opens like Racine’s ‘Iphigénie’ by 
a dialogue between the mighty Aga- 
memnon and a trusty follower. On- 
ly the Arcas of Racine is lost in a 
slave, whose namelessness reminds 





* T suppose I need not warn my readers not to pronounce “ Iphigenia” as Pope 


does. 


But | hope they will be charitable, and remember Ais mistake, when they 


next hear an illitera'e friend make the same, ‘ 


+ Pope’s ‘ Homer.’ 
§ Eur. ‘Ipig. in Tauris,’ line 20, 


Lucretius, book i. 
Soph. ‘ Elec.,’ line566. 
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us that, to a heathen poet, there ex- 
isted men who were not persons but 
things. Yet the slave who, bowed 
with long years of service, totters 
forward at his master’s call, is the 
freer man of the two. In the quiet 
starlight — a quiet which no bird 
disturbs, nor any murmur on the 
sea — the king owns to the old man 
how he envies those, however in- 
glorious their lot, who are free from 
the cares which are now torment- 
ing him. Pressed to reveal his 
trouble ; reminded by the slave of 
his own faithful service from the 
day when Queen Clytemnestra 
brought him as part of her dowry to 
his house, Agamemnon speaks. He 
begins by the vow of Helen’s suit- 
ors and the crime of Paris, which 
the Greeks burn to avenge. As the 
chosen head of their assembled 
forces, he has inquired of the gods 
concerning their delay in sending 
a fair wind to waft the fleet to 
Troy. They have returned him a 
fearful answer by the mouth of 
Calchas the soothsayer. He can 
obtain a favouring breeze and final 
success to the expedition, at but one 
price—his eldest daughter’s blood. 
Artemis enjoins him to sprinkle it 
on. her altar. At first he tells the 
slave he refused with indignation, 
and prepared to send the herald to 
dismiss the army. [but afterwards 
his brother’s urgent entreaties mov- 
ed him. He took the artful advice 
of Ulysses ; whose wisdom, degener- 
ated into cunning in the later Greek 
writers, is an instance of that pro- 
gressive degradation of the Homeric 
characters which Mr. Gladstone 
dwells on so much. He sent for his 
daughter ; veiling his cruel purpose 
in his letter to his wife, under 
the pretext of a marriage to be 
solemnised between Achilles and 
Iphigenia, before the fleet set sail 
for ‘Troy. But after a brief delay, 
remorse awoke in his breast. He 
struggled awhile with his better 
thoughts, but at last they gained 
the victory. After long hesitation 
he has written another letter, with 
which he’ now bids the slave to 
hasten to Clytemnestra. In this 


joys. 
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fetter he has forbidden his wife to 
send her daughter to Aulis, and an- 
nounced the marriage as deferred 
to a happier season. But how, 
asks the slave, will Achilles bear 
the disappointment? It will be 
none to him, answers Agamemnon. 
He knows nothing of all this. 

So it is. While one of the main 
features of Racine’s play is the pas- 
sionate love of his Achille for the 
fair Iphigénie, the Achilles of 
Euripides neither asks the dangh- 
ter of Agamemnon in marriage, nor 
entertains any love for a maiden 
whom he has never seen. The 
semi-oriental seclusion of women in 
the historical period of Greece, 
makes love before marriage an un- 
familiar theme in a Greek tragedy. 
Of course I do not deny that Ra- 
cine’s hero, brave with the valour, 
respectful in love with the courtesy 
of a Condé or a Turenne, is in 
some points an improvement on the 
stern Achilles of Euripides. In 
some points; but not in all, nor 
those the most material: as, before 
I conclude this sketch, I feel sure 
my readers will think. But at all 
events he is an anachronism, and 
that by wellnigh two thousand 
years. This is the difficulty of a 
modern play taken from an ancient 
story; unless the story be one 
which appeals to no feelings but 
those which ancients and moderns 
share alike. The author must choose 
between forfeiting the sympathies 
of his audience, or retaining them 
by as outrageous an anachronism 
as that which interfered with the 
worthy Mr. Caxton’s first paternal 


When the advancing dawn has 
warned the slave to hasten away 
with the important missive, the 
vacant stage is occupied by the 
Chorus. It is formed of Eubcean 
women, who have come to dAulis 
across the Euripus to view the 
Greek army. They recite, in spirit- 
ed lyrics, the famous chieftains 
whom they have seen, and the 
number of their ships. 

The national importance of the 
expedition is thus kept before the 








4) 
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mind, We see that, if Iphigenia 
dies, her blood will flow, not merely 
to aggrandise her father, or to re- 
store bis wife.to her uncle, but to 
defend a great commonwealth from 
future insult. 

When the Chorus cease, the old 
slave reappears in vehtment strife 
with Menelaus, who, on the watch 
for any symptoms of infirmity of 
purpose in his brother, has dis- 
covered his errand. Agamemnon 
comes in to defend his messenger, 
and meets his brother’s fierce re- 
proaches for his treachery to the 
common cause. Menelaus rebukes 
him for his ambition and his 
haughtiness; Agamemnon _retali- 
ates on his ugworthy passion for 
his guilty wife; when their un- 
seemly quarrel is interrupted. Aga- 
memnon’s earlier messenger enters 
to anounce the good success of 
his mission. Clytemnestra, thongh 
unbidden, bas herself accompanied 
her daughter, brioging with her 
the child Orestes, to say a last fare- 
well to his father. The joyous 
party are resting from their fatigues 
by a neighbouring foustain, but 
will appear directly. The curiosity 
of the camp has been roased by 
the tidings, and all are preparing 
to welcome their leader’s daughter 
and divining the happy cause of 
her coming. Agamemnon hastily 
dismisses the messenger and gives 
way for awhile to grief, as he slowly 
realises the full horror of his situa- 
tion. He pictores to himself his 
wife’s reproaches — his danghter’s 
curses on the unnataral father who 
has prepared for ber such a bridal. 
He bewails the hard fate of the 
great, which dooms them to repress 


_the tears that relieve the sorrows of 


méaner men. His despair touches 
his brother’s heart. Menelaus gives 
way before it. Grasping Agamem- 
nou’s hand, he offers to renounce 
the sacrifice and dismiss the ex- 
ee Bat this offer comes too 
ate. ‘The fatal secret is known to 
two besides themselves, Agamem- 
non feels that he cannot depend on 


Iphigenia in Aylis. . & 


the sootbsayer’s silence. And now 
that Iphigenia is in the camp, 
Ulysses will not let the victim de- 
part without a struggle. Sooner 
would be rouse the Greeks to slay 
ber io their fary, and with ber the 
whole family that refuse the gods 
their due. Impelled by these con- 
siderations, Agamemnon- submits 
to bis fate. He enjoins secrecy 
on all, and quits the scene to pre- 
pare to meet his wife. The Choras, 
left alone, sing the praise of lawful 
love, in AY _ the ap: 
arent r of the two roya 
adies’ pe _ They bewail > the 
lawiess love of Paris, whence that 
dark cloud has arisen which tbreat- 
ens to overwhelm the young maiden 
whom they now see approaching. 
As Olytemnestra and her two 
children draw near in their chariot, 
the Chorus seem to lose all recol- 
lections of impendiog evil in ad- 
miration of their lofty beauty. 
They approach them when the 
chariot stops and reverently offer 
to help them to alight. The queen 
accepts their homage as a favourable 


-ormen. ven to these strangers her 


maternal pride cannot refrain from 
saying a word of the all-important 
matriuge, and, while she orders her 
sleeping child to be lifted from the 
chariot, she playfully anticipates 
his awakening at his sister’s wed- 
ding song. Agamemnon is _ seen 
advancing. Iphigenia = datifully 
asks her mother to permit her to 
salute him first. “Do so,” an- 
swers Clytemnestra; “thon didst 
ever love thy father best of all his 


children! ” _ 


Racine’s imitation of the celebrat- 
ed scene which follows is one of bis 
best passages.* It is one of the most 
beautiful in all the plays of Euripi- 
des. The gloomy sadness of the fa- 
ther strives in vain to cast a shadow 
on his daughter's innocent gaiety. 
Her devoted attachment to himself, 
her sorrow at the prospect of their 
parting, ber girlish curiosity about 
her intended ‘marriage, wound his 
heart more than all the reproaches of 





* “Iphigénie,’ Acte ii. Scéne 2. 
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the last act. And all the time there 
is a contrast, in the spectator’s mind, 
between what things seem and what 
they are — between the maiden’s un- 
suspecting and dutiful tenderness to 
her father, and the knife be holds sus- 
pended over her; between her gay 
anticipated bridal and the awful 
sacrificial rites; between the noble 
bridegroom, whom the young girl 
is awaiting with trembling eager- 
ness, and the cold form of Death 
advancing unseen to grasp her in 
his stead. It is impossible to read 
the conclusion of this scene in the 
original unmoved. Perhaps the 
following attempt to translate it 
may be not unacceptable to English 
readers :— 
IPHIGENIA. 
Would that ‘twere fit for mein thy long voy- 


age 
To bear thee company. 
AGAMEMNON. 
Thee too awaits 
A voyage, wherein thou wilt remember me. 
IPHIGENIA, 
Must I depart alone, or shall my mother 
Sail with me? ; 
AGAMEMNON. 
Allalone, Of father and mgther 
Forsaken. 
IPHIGENIA. 


Father ! dost thou then transplant 
Thy child into some stranger’s house ? 
AGAMEMNON, 
Forbear ! 
Such knowledge fits not maidens. 
IPHIGENIA. 
Hasten, father, 
Back to mine arms from Troy, with victory 


crowned. 
AGAMEMNON. 


First must I cffer up a vi¢tim here. 
IPHIGENIA. 
The holy rite thou duly with the priests 
Needs must devise. 
AGAMEMNON. 
Thou also shalt be there, 
For close beside the laver shalt thou stand. 
IPHIGENIA. 
Then, Sather, shall we dance around the al- 
tar ? 


AGAMEMNON, 
Thou, in thine ignorance, art happier far 
Than Iam. Go within, that so the maidens 
May see thee —— Clasp mine hand, and give to 


me 
The bitter kiss of one about for long 
To leave her sire. Oh, breast! oh, blooming 


cheeks ! 

Ob, golden hair! how Phrygian Troy and 
Helen 

Have burdened you with grief! But I must 
cease. 
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From thine embracé the moisture of the 
eye 
Drives me in haste, 


The succeeding scene contains the 
unhappy father’s constrained an- 
sweis to his wife’s eager questions 
about her future son-in-law; and 
closes by Agamemnon’s vain attempt 
to persuade Clytemnestra to return 
to the charge of her other daughters 
in Mycenz, leaving Iphigenia in his 
hands. She stoutly refuses, and 
insists on her right to preside over 
her daughter’s marriage. He pro- 
ceeds from entreaty to command, 
but her resolution remains un- 
shaken. They part in mutual dis- 
pleasure, and the Chorus, left awhile 
alone, endeavour ta, distract their 
minds from these domestic miseries, 
by singing the approaching full of 
Troy. They look forward to the 
landing of the Greek army near sil- 
ver Simois, often haunted by Cassan- 
dra, crowned with the laurel of in- 
spiring Phoebus, and tossing her 
golden hair wildly under bis mighty 
prophetic impulse. They picture to 
themselves the affrighted Trojans, 
gazing fram their walle at “ brezen- 
shielded Ares” marching from the 
Greek ships to assault their towers 
and slay their inmates. And pray- 
ing that the like woes may never 
befall them or theirs, the Chorus sing 
the many tears which Helen will yet 
cost the wealthy dames of Phrygia, 
and the wife of Priam. Then Ach- 
illes enters and searches impatiently 
for Agamemnon, that he may com- 
plain to him of the fleet’s delay, the 
real cause of which is still hidden 
from him. Bat he finds Clytem- 
nestra instead, who advances eagerly 
from ber tent to greet her proposed 
son-in-law. Achilles feels at first 
shocked by her forwardness; dnd 
when she accounts for it by an allu- 
sion to the intended marriage, is 
extremely amazed at the news. An 
explanation ensues, which leaves 
both convinced that some strange 
deception bas been practised. The 
old slave appears as Clytemnestra 
is on the point of retiring te hide 
her confusion, reveals the design of 
Agamemnon,,and thus explains tle 


ww 
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mystery. Then the gffrighted mo- 
ther implores the support.of Achilles. 
She conjures the “ goddess-born ” 
not to suffer one who had been called 
(however falsely) his intended wife 
to be put to such a cruel death. 
Ste even offers to lead her daughter 
forth from her tent, to join in her 
supplications to him. The demedn- 
our of Achilles is noble in the ex- 
treme. He pities the high-born 
lady in her distress, and promises 
all she asks. He forbids her to 
break in on her daughter’s seclu- 
sion, lest, if he see the maiden, his 
after- conduct should be ascribed to 
apy unworthy motive. Indeed, his 
eagerness in disclaiming any _ per- 
soual interest in the matter sounds 
scant in courtesy to modern ears. 
“T say not these things,” hé says, 
“for the sake of the marriage. 
There are thousands of maidens 
eager to have me as a husband.” 
Bat he feels his honour engaged 
not to suffer an ill-fated maiden to 
be dragged to die, under pretence 
of being espoused to him. Le 
burns with indignation against Aga- 
memnon . for having thus abuse 

his name, and be solemnly promis 

Ciytemoestra sooner to die himself 
than leave ber daughter to perish. 
In his ardour to console the*queen, 
he drops some hasty expressions 
of disbelief in the predictions of 
‘soothsayers. This Schiller, in the 
excellent remarks appended to his 
translation of the ‘ Iphigenia in 
Aulis,’ rightly blames. or, by 
putting his own scepticism into the 
mouth of one of the actors on this 
great occasiony Euripides ran a risk 
of shaking his whole fabric. Admit 
for a moment that the will of the 
gods might have been indistinctly 
declared, or uonfaithfully interpret- 
ed, and the whole necessity for the 
sacrifice vanishes! It becomes a 
cruel piece of state policy, a dis- 
graceful concession to the prejadices 
of the vulgar. Agamemnon’s guilt 
is indefinitely increased, and the 
subsequent conditional consent of 
Achilles to Iphigenia’s self-sacrifice 
becomes wholly indefensible. How- 
ever, the hasty words of Achilles 
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may perhaps be explained as the 
mere ebullition of his wrath, and 
we may suppose his former faith in 
oracles to have returned on calmer 
reflection. His after offer to rescue 
Iphigenia even at the altar is not 
ingonsistent with this. For since 
her death is demanded as the price 
of the success of the Greeks, their 
chiefs may withhold the price with- 
out impiety, if they can bear to re- 
linquish the success. And, eager 
as he is for the expedition, the gen- 
erous nature of Achilles will not let 
him look on calmly while that 
price is forcibly wrung from unwill- 
ing hands. If, on the contrary, 
those same hands should yield it of 
their own accord, his patriotism en- 
gages him to accept it. He there- 
fore leaves Clytemnestra to do her 
utmost to move her husband from 
his purpose ; but he gives her his 
word that, if entreaties fail, his arm 
shall not be wanting. The Chorus, 
in admiration of the noble conduct 
of Achilles, celebrate in song the 
marriage of his parents, Peleus and 
Thetis. They sing how the god- 
dess was wedded to the mortal 
amid. the festive dances of her 
fifty Nereid sisters, the chants of 
the muses, and the feasting of 
the gods; and how lips that could 
not err foretold, amidst the rejoic- 
ings, the future glory of her son. 
They conclude their strain by be- 
wailing the far different fute of 
Iphigenia and the bloody nuptials 
that await ber. Presently Agamem- 
nop, still ignorant that his design 
has been disclosed, comes himself 
to fetch hia daughter to the pre- 
tended marriage. Clytemnestra an- 
swers him by leading out the maiden 
from her tent; tearful, with down- 
cast eyes, and with her young 
brother clinging to her robe, “ Art 
thou indeed about to slay thy child 
and mine?” she asks him. He 
cannot answer no. The deceived 
mother barsts into fierce upbraid- 
ings. She reminds him of earlier 
wrongs she has suffered from him. 
Is this, she asks, a fit . reward 
for her domestic virtues, for ber 
steady refusal to follow the evil 
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example of her sister? Why is 
Helen to sin, and she and her chil- 
dren to suffer for it? The speech 
of Racine’s Clytemnestre* will con- 
vey a fair idea of ber strong invec- 
tives. The subjoined lines are a 
translation of the most moving por- 
tion of her address :— : 


When, leaving me behind thee in thine home, 

Thou at the wars shalt tarry through long 
time, 

Think’st thou no pangs shall tear my heart, 
to see 

Her vacant place at home, 
chamber ? 

I, sitting all alone amid my tears, 

Ever exclaiming in my mournful plaint, 

“Oh daughter! "twas thy father’s hand that 
slew thee !” 


Agamemnon makes no answer. Then 
Iphigenia begins her touching sup- 
plication, the little Orestes joining, 
by his mute gestures, in her en- 
treaties :— 


Oh father! had I Orpheus’ voice, enchanting 

The rocks to follow me, with tongue to charm 

Whoso I ‘would, that now should be my 
refuge. 

But, as it is, I to my tears betake me, 

My only cunning and my only might. 

No leafy symbol of my suppliant state ; 

Instead I cast, here in my mother’s pre- 
sence, 

Myself before thy feet, and clasp thy knees. 

Oh slay me not untimely! Sweet it is 

To see the light. Constrain me not to see, 

Before I must, the things beneath the earth. 

I was the first who called thee father! Me 

Thou first didst call thy child; JZ first was 
seated 

Upon thy knee, giving and taking kisses. 

Then didst thou speak to me on this wise: 
“ Child, 

Shall I e’er see thee in some great man’s 
house 

Blooming in honour worthy of my daughter ?” 

Then did I answer, closely pressed unto 

These cheeks, which now my suppliant hand 
caresses : ' 

“ Father ! then shall I not in age receive thee 

With loving entertainment to my house, 

Requiting all thy kindly care and tendance 

Of my first years?” These words J well 
remember : 

Thou hast forgot them: thou dost wish to 
slay me. 


her empty 
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Nay, by great Pelops, by thy father Atreus, 

By this my mothe?! (she who, having borne me 

In pain, feels now a second, sharper throe !) 

What part have I in Helen, or in Paris? 

Came he here, father! for to slay thy child? 

Oh grant me but a look, a kiss, that so, 

If my words fail to move thee, I may take 

Down with me yet memorials of thy love! 

Brother ! a punf champion art thou yet 

To aid thy friends ; yet weep with me; implore 

Thy father not to slay thy sister, Even 

Infants have feeling of calamity. 

Behold! he silently implores thee, father ! 

Be moved to pity! Spare thy daughter’s life ! 

Lo! two thou lovest lift their suppliant hands ; 

He yet a little one, I but just grown ! 

Let this one all-embracing saying conquer : 

Man’s greatest joy is to behold this light 

That shines upon us now. The dead are 
strengthless 

And joyless. Whoso prays to die is mad. 

Better to live in shame than die with honour. 


It is very interesting to contrast this 
speech with the parallel very beauti- 
fal address of Racine’s Iphigénie to 
her father :— 
** Mon pére, 
Cessez de vous troubler, vous n’étes point trahi: 
Quand vous commanderez, vous serez obéi. 
Ma vie est votre bien; vous voulez le reprendre: 
Vos ordres sans détour pouvoient se faire en- 
tendre, 
Dun wil aussi content, dun ceur aussi 
soumis 
Que j’acceptois l’époux que vous m’aviez promis, 
Je saur@, s'il le faut, victime obéissante, 
Tendre au fer de Calchas une téte innocente ; 
Et, respectant le coup par vous-méme ordonné, 
Vous rendre tout le sang que vous m’avez 
donné. 
Si pourtant ce respect, si cette obéissance 
Paroit digne & vos yeux d’une autre récom- 
pense; 
Si d’une mére en pleurs vous plaignez les ennuis ; 
J’ose vous dire ici qu’en l'état ov je suis 
Peut-étre assez d’honneurs environnoient ma vile 
Pour ne pas souhaiter qu’elle me fit ravie, 
Ni qu’en me l’arrachant un sévére destin 
Si prés de ma naissance en eit marqué Ia fin. 


Non que la peur du coup dont je suis me- 
nacée 

Me fasse rappeler votre bonté passée : 

Ne craignez rien; mon coeur de votre honneur 
jaloux 

Ne fera point rougir un pére tel que vous; 

Et, si je navais ew que ma vie a d:fendre, 

J’ aurois su renfermer un souvenir si tendre. 





* ‘Tphigénie,’ Acte iv. Scéne 4. 
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Mais 4 mon triste sort, vous le savez, 
seigneur, 

Une mére un amant, attachoient Jeur 
bonheur. 


Pardonnez aux efforts que je viens de tenter 
Pour a les pleurs que je leur vais 
rr. 


But when French critics declare a 
decided preference for this speech 
above that of the Iphigenia of Eari- 
pides — when they affect to despise 
her for begging so hard for life, we 
must be allowed to ask, Whether 
anything that is not natural can 
be perfectly beautifal? and whe- 
ther it is natural to the young and 
happy to part with life with so little 
of a struggle? Racine’s Iphigénie 
seems unwilling to express a wish 
to live, except for the sake of others 
—to be half ashamed to ask for life 
as a personal favour. The Iphigenia 
of Euripides holds it fast as a most 
precious boon; at first with con- 
vulsive, afterwards (so we shall see 
Ss with slackening grasp, as 
er eyes are opened to see things 
more to be desired than life, and 
more to be dreaded than death, A 
good Christian, the friend of the 
pious Port-Royalists, Racine rightly 
shrank from any imitation of that most 
terrible line— , 

“Better to live in shame than die with 

honour.” 

Yet such sayings are very common 
in Euripides. in his ‘ Alcestis,’ not 
only does he represent Admetus as 
having accepted his wife’s offer to die 
in his stead, but as never, amidst 
all his passionate grief for her loss, 
revoking his consent to the ex- 
change. He has even the effrontery 
to revile his ‘old father for loving 
life like himself — for not having 
sacrificed his few remaining - years 
to preserve a younger, and therefore 
more precious, life than his own. 
So, in a celebrated passage in the 
‘ Odyssey,’ the shade of the mighty 
Achilles informs Ulysses that it is a 
happier fate to be the meanest slave 
alive than to reign amongst the 
dead. We may well ponder such 
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words, as they meet us in the ancient 
epic or tragic muse, and ask, How 
it is that sentiments which were 
thought to befit the mouth of a 
strong man once, are rejected as un- 
worthy of the utterance of a weak 
girl now? And the answer onght 
to fill us with thankfalness to Him 
who has “brought life and immor- 
tality to light by His Gospel.” But 
the question remains, what is natu- 
ral in this place? . And there can 
scarcely be any hesitation about the 
answer. Racine was familiar with 
the Old Testament. He might have 
remembered that the fear of death, 
or at least of dying, was strong in 
some of its worthies. It was the 
“captain of the Lord’s people” who, 
when he got the message, “Sat 
thine house in order, for thou shalt 
die, and not live,” “ wept sore, and 
turned his face to the wall” to pray 
that he might not be “deprived of 
the residue of his years.”"* “Oh 
spare me, that I may recover 
strength, before I go hence, and 
be no more!"+ was the pious 
Psalmist’s prayer. .Now, if “the 
valley of the shadow of death” was 
thus dark at times even to those 
who could see the summits beyond 
it lit up by the coming Sun, much 
more must it have looked wholly 
gloomy to the dwellers in the dim 
thickets of Paganism. Surely Racine 
destroys our interest in his heroine, 
by his efforts to win for her our 
unqualified admiration! We can 
scarcely think of her as a creature 
of flesh and blood, or believe the 
death she makes so light of will 
greatly harm her ghostly consist- 
ency. And thus her willing sacri- 
fice of life (noble as it is) does not 
affest us, as if made by one of our- 
selves. Now, the Iphigenia of Euri- 
pides feels keenly the greatness . of 
the sacrifice demanded of her. Her 
consent to it when it comes at last, 
takes the audience by surprise. Her 
first refusal, her passionate supplica- 
tions for life, her lamentations over 
the early death that awaits her, are 








* Isaiah, xxxviii. 2, 3, 10. 


+ Psalm xxxix. 13. 
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so many steps by which the eye 
measures the height she has scaled, 
when, at the conclusion of the play, 
she stands before: us resolved to die 
for ber country. After ber father 
bas sorrowfully rejected her prayer, 
and, answering that there is no hope, 
that her country demands her death, 
that even he cannot save her if he 
wished, has left her alone with her 
mother, she bursts forth, sadly wail- 
ing, in answer to Clytemnestra’s la- 


mentations :— 

Woe is me, oh my mother! Thy com- 
plaint 

Is but the echo of the grief I feel. 

I must behold no more the sun's bright 


beams; 

This glorious light must shine on me no 
more. 

Oh snowy Phrygian glen in Ida’s mount, 

Where Priam cast his tender infant son, 

Snatched from his mother’s arms to die, the 
Paris, 

Surnamed of 
Troy ! 

Would he had never cast him ‘midst the herds- 


th’ Idean in the town 


men 

Pasturing their oxen, where the crystal 
streams 

Flow from the Nymphs’ clear fountain, and the 
grass 

Grows freshly on the meadow, mixed with 
flowers, 

Roses and hyacinths; for goddess’ hands 

To pluck! where on a day came Pallas, 
Venus 

The artful-minded, Juno, and Mercury 

The messenger of Jove; fair Venus prid- 


ing 

Herself in charms of beauty; but her 
spear 

Was Pallas’ pride, and in the royal bed 


Of Jove, the mighty king, was Juno's 
pride ; 

To a detested judgment and the strife 

Of beauty. Maidens! ah, that mighty 
contest 

Brings to the Greeks renown, but death 
to me! 

Diana claims, on Troy’s behalf, a victim 

Before the time of offering. My own 
father, 

Oh mother! leaves his «child forlorn and 
wretched. 


Woe’s me that I (ah, bitter sight!) have 
seen 
That evil Helen, to be doomed to die 


By impious  blood-shedding of imPious 
father ! ; 

Ah, Aulis! would thou never hadst re- 
ceived . 


These ships, that threaten Troy with brazen 
aks | 

Or oe high Jove had sent no adverse 
d 


win 

On the Enripus! Mighty Jove, who 
soothes 

The winds for some, speeds some with favour- 
ing gales, 

But sends to others pain 
these 


and anguish ; 
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He bids and those 
delays. 
Surely the griefs man suffer are not few, 


Thoigh few his days! But ’twas his doom 


depart with haste, 


toa 
Invented evil to their sum ! 


These words denote a mind utter- 
ly stanned by a sudden calamity; 
unable to keep silence, yet still 
more unable to put half ‘its grief 
into words. Like all truly moving 
utterances, they affect us even more 
by what they suggest unsaid, than by 
what they say. 

A ray of hope breaks in on this sad 
despair. Achilles is seen advancing 
with his armed men, At the sight of 
the hero whom she had been tanght 
to regard as her future husband, re- 
membering with shame the decep- 
tion which bas been practised, the 
maiden prepares to hide herself from 
his gaze. Her mother reassures 
her, and bids her await his arrival. 
Achilles at first directs no word to 
the young Iphigenia, but his hasty 
sentences inform Clytemnestra of 
her daughter’s imminent peril. The 
whole army have risén to demand 
the victim. Ulysses is leading 
them on to seize her by force. 
He himself was in peril of being 
stoned by them when he opposed 
their desire. He cannot depend on 
the fidelity of all his Myrmidons. 
Yet is he determined to save the 
maiden in despite of all. He, with 
the followers who remain faithfal 
to him, will stand by her to the 
last. Then Iphigenia breaks silence. 
She has learnt much in those few 
hours of agony. If it is man’s 
proud prerogative to give his life 
to defend his country — if that pre- 
rogative alone makes one man worth 
thousands of women to the state — 
why should a woman refuse to die 
for her country too, if the honour is 
put within her reach? Cun the 
daughter bear to bid swords be 
drawn which may take ber father’s 
life? — the Greek maiden risk the 
loss of the arm predestined to do. 
the mightiest deed out of many 
mighty before Troy? She steps for- 
ward and says :— 
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Mother, hear my words ! 
I see thee vainly raging ‘gainst thy hus- 
band : 
ftrive not to do what is not to be done ! 
"Tis meet we praise this stranger’s kindly 


zeal ; 
But oh beware! lest from the wrathful 
hosts 
We gain, for us no safety, death for him! 
— mother, what has come into my 
nd 


After deep thought: I have resolved to die. 

This will I do with honour, not as one 

Low born, constrained against her will, but 
freely. 

Look, mother; sure ‘tis right the thing I 
say ! 

On me all this great Greece is gazing now, 

To ask of me a passage for her ships, 

Of me the overthrow of Troy, of me 

To stay for evermore barbarian hand 

From forcing from their homes the dames of 
Greece, 

By taking sore revenge for stolen Helen. 

All these shall I deliver by my death. 

Blessed shall be my name in years to come, 

The setter free of Greece. I should 
love 

Life as the coward loves it. Thou didst 
me 

For all the Greeks, not for thyself alone. 

How many thousand bucklered men 
here, 

How many thousand oarsmen! all on fire, 

Venging the wrongs of Greece, to do 
die ! 

All these shall one life stay, and that life 
mine ? 

Would that be just? how could we answer 
it? 


not 


bear 
are 


and 


(Turning towards AcHILLEs.) 


Think too of him. He must not join in 
battle 


attle 
With all the Greeks, nor die, for one poor 
woman. 
Better that one man see the light of day 
Than many thousand women! If Diana 
Demands my life, how dare I, being 
mortal, 
Resist the goddess? Effort vain! I give 
My life to Greece. Slay me, lay low the 


walls 

Of Troy! That be my monument for 
ages ; 

That be to me for husband, children, 


glory. 

Oh, mother! Greeks should rule barbarians, 
never , 

Barbarians Greeks —the free-born, not the 
slave ! 


Clytempestra makes no answer. 
Achilles only ventures to dissuade 
Iphigenia from ber generous pur- 
pose ; he dares not forbid it. -But 
the humility with which she abased 
her own sex before him is rewarded 
by one of the warmest bursts of 
admiration called forth by a woman 
in antiquity. He exclaims :— 


How blessed was a god prepared to make 
me, 
Atrides’ daughter, making thee my wife! 
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Greece I count happy for thy sake, and 
thee 
For sake of Greece. . . . 
E A greater longing cemes 
O’er me to call thee wife, now I have seen 
Thy noble nature. Oh bethink thee well ! 
I, for my part, desire to do thee good— 
To lead thee to my home. Be witness, 
T 
‘Twill grieve my heart, if, battling with the 
Greeks, 
I may not save thee! O consider! Death 
Is fearful. 
TIPHIGENIA. 


Nay ! I will not doubt again. 
Enough that Helen’s beauteous form drives 


men . 
To battle and to slaughter. Stranger, 


thou 
Shalt neither die, nor any slay, for me. 
Suffer me Greece to save, since I can do 
it. 


Achilles opposes no further resist- 
ance to such noble sentiments. 
He leaves Iphigenia, praising her 
generous resolution ; but determin- 
ing that she shall be free to the last, 
he: promises to precede her with his 
soldiers to the altar; that, if her 
purpose changes when she sees the 
sharp knife flashing, she may find 
a*stropg arm ready to protect her 
even then. As Achilles departs, 
the young girl turfs to her sorrow- 
ing mother, who has stood by in 
mute despair, strangely contrasting 
with her former .vehement energy ; 
whilst the sudden force of her 
daughter’s eloquence swept away 
the barrier she had raised so pain- 
fully in her defence :— 


IPHIGENIA. 


Oh mother! why art thou still weeping on 
In silence? 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Wretched that I am! my heart 
Has cause enough for grief. 
IPHIGENIA. 
Melt not my soul ! 
Refrain thy tears! This one thing also grant 


me. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Declare it, oh my dearest child! thy 
r 
Can say thee nay in nothing. 
IPHIGENIA. 
. Promise me 
Neither to cut thine hair in sign of 
sorrow, 
Nor yet to wear black robes of mourning. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Child, 
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Why speakest thou thus? When I have lost 
thee—— 


IPHIGENIA, 
Nay ! 
Preserved me, rather, to thine endless 
glory. 
CLYTEMNESTRA, 


Hiow sayst thou? Should I not weep o’er 

thy grave? 

IPHIGENIA. 
Nay, mother, me no grave awaits. 
CLYTEMNESTRA, 
How so? 

Is not the tomb prepared for them that 

die ? 


IPHIGENIA, 
The glorious altar of the goddess, Jove’s 
Great daughter, is appointed for my tomb. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

My child, I will obey thee, for thy words 
Are right. 

IPHIGENIA, 

Oh think of me as of one blest, 

Who brought a blessing on the land of 


Greece ! 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
What message shall I carry to thy sisters ? 
IPHIGENIA, 
They must not either put on sable gar 
ments. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 


But what to those young sisters shallI say ¢ 
Of loving greeting from thee ? 
IPHIGENIA, 
- A farewell. 
See that thou nurture up this boy Orestes 
Manful and manly for my sake. 


CLYTEMNESTRA, 
Embrace him ! 
The brother thou shalt never see again, 
Ipnicenia (embrocing him). 
Dearest, all that thy little strength could 


0 
Thou hast done for me to-day. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Is there ought else 
That I can do to pleasure thee in Argos ? 


IPHIGENIA, 
See that thou hate not him who is my 
father, 
Thy husband. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 


Dire the course that he is doomed 
To run for thy sake. 
IPHIGENIA, 
Sore against his will, 
For Greece, our country’s sake, he takes my 
life. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Meanly, unworthy Atreus’ son, by fraud. 
IPHIGENIA, 


Who will stand forth to lead me to the 


altar, . 
Ere - shall come to grasp the victim’s 
r? 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Myself. 
IPHIGENIA, 


Nay, mother! that shall never be. 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 

I shall cling fast unto thy robes. 
IPHIGENIA. 7 
Oh, mother ! 


So shall we both 
In the stead of 


Do asI bid thee. Stay! 
Have more of honour. 


this 
Let some of these my father’s servants 
lead me 


To Dian’s meadow forth, where I must die. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Oh my child ! dost thou go? 
 IPHIGENIA, 
Never again 
To turn to greet thy sight. 
CLYTEMNESTRA, 
Leaving thy mother ? 
TPHIGENIA, 


And torn from her, as thou seest, 
unmeetly. 


Yes. 


CLYTEMNESTRA, 


Forsake me not ! 
IPHIGENIA, 
We must have done with tears. 
Ye maidens, sing of my calamity, 
Your pean in high praise of Jove’s great 
daughter, 

Hymn of well-omened sound for all the 
Greeks. 
Now let the the 

barley ! 
*Neath she 
fi 


rite begin! Sprinkle 


pure offerings ‘kindle* up the 


re! 
And let Real father’s right hand clasp the 
altar 
To gift oe Greeks with safety I go forth, 
Bearing them victory. Come, lead me on— 
Me whom the gods design taker of Troy, 
Destroyer of the Phrygians! Bring me 
garlands 
To crown my hair! Bring, too, the laver’s 
streams : 
Then let the 
temple, 
Around the altar of Diana Queen, 
Diana blessed! For, since thus it must be, 
I go that I may blot out, with my blood 
And — of myoelt, her stern decree. 


dance begin around the 


Maidens, with me Diana celebrate, 

Who looks across to Chalcis 
Aulis, 

— narrow port hath held my diotinanty s 
ships 

So long because of me. Oh, mother earth! 

Pelasgian Argos! oh, my fair Mycenz, 


from _ this 


My childhood’s faithful handmaid ! 


Cuorvs, 
Callest thou 
Upon the city of gregt Perseus, built 
By labour of the strong Cyclopean hands ? 
IPHIGENIA. 
Thou hast nourished up in me a Might for 
Greece, 
Since that I have not been afraid to die. 
CHorvs, 
Thy glory shall, unfading, last for ever. 
IPHIGENIA, 


Oh Day, the torch - bearer # Jove ! 
light, 


dear 
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I must depart to a far other world, 
To a far other fate. Dear light, farewell ! 


Casting this ‘‘ one longing linger- 
ing Jook behind” at the sun she is 
forsxking, and the bome which she 
must see no more, the young girl 
departs to die. The Ohorus help 
her to maintain the lofty enthusiasm 
which supports her, by attending 
her departure with the strain of 
triumphs she demanded. Here the 
action of the play ends, and were 
it not to prepare the way: for the 
‘ Iphigenia io Tauris,’ I should wish 
the messenger’s speech omitted. 
This personage appears to inform 
the mourning Clytemvestra of her 
daughter’s fortitude to the last, 
and of her unexpected deliverance. 
Artemis has substituted a stag in 
the victim’s room, and snatched 
Iphigenia away from the altar, 
whither none may know; but to the 
more immediate presence of those 


gods in whose sight her blood hag 


been so precious. 

Sach is an outline of the ‘ Ipbi- 
genia in Aulis.’ A glance will show 
that to it Racine owes his most 
striking situations and most pathe- 
tic passages; that his characters 
are identical with those of Eauri- 
pides (except his substitution of 
Ulysse for Menelaus, and his introdac- 
tion of Eriphile and her confidante), 
and that be tells the story in precisely 
the same way (only with some interpo- 
lated love-scenes and a greater variety 
of incident) until he approaches the 
conclusion. 

The first marked difference I shall 
point out between the two plays, 
is the omission of any attempt on 
Racine’s part to reproduce the Eu- 
ripidean Chorus. Were it not for 
his distinguished success on another 
occasion, one would be ifclined 
here to applaud his prudence; to 
say that he did right not to attempt 
what must have ended in inevitable 
failure, in a language so essentially 
uppoetical as the French ; possess- 
ing no words, as do other languages, 
set apart from the meaner uses of 
everyday-life and consecrated to the 
exclusive service of poetry. But 
the noble lyrics in ‘ Athalie’ (revived 


. 
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of late in public recollection by 
Mendelssohn’s magnificent music) 
forbid us so to judge. We feel 
constrained to look deeper for the 
cause of the omission. May it not 
be this? In his ‘Athalie’ Racine 
drew his inspiration from the 
highest of all sources—the Holy 
Scriptures. In that fine play he 
could sing the hopes and fears of 
his personages with no faltering 
voice; for, in singing them, he 
sang bis own. But what  well- 
spriog of inspiration flowed for a 
poet of the France of the seven- 
teenth century, in a. theme which 
demanded sympathy with the 
strongest sentiment of the Greek 
mind — the love of a free citizen for 
a free country? The old liberties 
of his nation were crushed. His 
king haughtily proclaimed, “ L’Etat 
cest moi,” and did not fall in his 
subjects’ estimation by so doing. 
Truly a bymo of impassioned patri- 
otism in that country, and in those 
days, would have been a song in a 
strange land! — The times io which 
Racine lived seem to me also the 
probable cause of another difference. 
His play falls behind its heathen 
model in & point where one would 
least expect it—in its motives. Even 
his best characters appeal more to 
each other’s sense of honour than of 
duty, more to the selfish feelings, 
such as love and the desire of glory, 


than to the unselfish. Again, whilst 


in the ‘Iphigévie’ one breathes the 
close atmosphere of a court, amidst 
chamberlains and maids of honour, 
the ‘Iphigenia in Aulis’ surrounds 
us with brave and independent 
warricre. Eutipides suffers nothing 
to distract our attention from the 
overwhelming importance of that 
national undertaking to farther 
which no sacrifice could be esteem- 
ed too great; Racine chiefly directs 
our gaze to a modern love-story, 
with an imposing classical back- 
ground. — Something has already 
been said on Racine’s departure 
from the type presented by Euri- 
pides, to conform his hero to the 
modern ideal of a lover ; something 
also on the conventional standard 
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of heroism to which he has adapted 
bis ‘Iptigénie,’ Let me add a word 
on bis underplot avd on his alter- 
ation of the conclusion of the 
drama : the praise or blame of each 
of which is entirely his own. It has 
been seen that there is no trace in 
Euripides of Racine’s Eriphile, the 
unknown daughter of Helen, whose 
love for her captor Achille and rage 
at his coldoess lead her to try to 
destroy her rival and perish in the 
attempt. Perhaps her vehement 
fervour may make her a dangerous 
rival in some minds to Rucine’s 
calm and lofty heroine ; especially 
after ber crimes have been expiated 
by her tragic fate. Certainly the 
fit of jealousy she causes Iphigénie 
in the second act helps to destroy 
that majestic lady’s resemblance to 
the Greek maid who has as yet 
loved no man but her father. On 
the other hand, Eriphile’s story is 
interesting jin itself, and by mak- 
ing ber evil devices recoil upon 
herself, Racine succeeds in rescuing 
Iphigénie without the intervention 
of a goddess, and in dismissing her 
and Achille to marriage and 
happiness. I remember that I 
Once thought this conclusion ex- 
tremely beautiful and satisfactory. 
I was very young then. I cannot 
say that I am quite of the same 
opinion now. I have come to think 
that sorrowful line in the ‘ Lyra 
Apostolica ’— 

“ He "bides with us who dies, he is but lost who 

lives” — 


especially true of the friends we 
make in the ideal world of poetry. 
Why does Racine deprive his ami- 
able Iphigénie of the honour of 
dying for her country, to confer it 
on the spiteful Eriphile? Can we 
fancy Iphigénie’s married life a very 
happy one? Can we so completely 
forget Homer as to avoid thinking 
of our heroine in after years as a 
second Blanch, torn between the 
disputes of her husband and her 
father? Even if so, Racive him- 
self reminds us that his brave 
Achille is doomed to an early death. 
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In one of his hero’s best speeches 
he refers to that prediction, which 
casts a softening shade over all his 
brilliant exploits in the ‘ Iliad.’ What 
has Iphigénie then in store for her but 
years of anxious expectation, like Pen- 
elope’s, closed by lamentations bitter 
as those of Andromache over her 
fallen husband ? 

I confess that I prefer the con- 
clusion of the ‘ Iphigenia in Aulis.’ 
It seems to me to conform to 
a higher standard than Racine’s 
does.. By representing tle god- 
dess as delighting in obedience 
rather than in blood, it exhibits 
a broken ray of the __ traditions 
of a purer light, straggling amidst 
heathen darkness. It despatches 
Agamemnon and Achilles to Troy 
with bands unstained by virgin 
blood; but each having paid a 
heavy price for the honour of 
avenging his country. Above all, 
it spares Iphigenia from resigning 

e high praise of saving Greece to 
any meaner hand. Her offering is 
not rejected, but accepted in a 
higher sense. She is not dismissed, 
after all ber conflicts and her self- 
devotion, to the common lot of wo- 
mep, Instead, we leave her to 
breathe the pure, eold air of the 
loftier eminence which the gods 
have set apart for her —a_ pledge 
that they have not finally forsaken 
her house, terrible as are the evils 


_ Which await it—a_beacon- light 


which may yet guide its remnant to 
safety. 

If we prefer the version of Iphi- 
genia’s story in Euripides to Ra- 
cine’s, I think we must give a yet 
more decided preference. to his re- 
presentation of character. Racine’s 
personages are mostly conventional ; 
their ‘individuality is very faintly 
marked. We look in vain to them 
for an exhibition of that gradual 
development of character beneath 
the pressure of the outer and 
the conflicts of the inner world, 
which it is the grand object of 
the dratha to set before us. Now, 
compared with Racine’s, the char- 
acters in the ‘Iphigenia in Aulis’ 
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of Earipides are very _life -like. 
(Of course we must own, if we con- 
trast the Greek plays with Shake- 
epeare’s, that their personages, set 
beside fis living men, are but 
statues rigid in their beauty.) 
Agamemnon and Menelaus are in- 
deed natural, without being noble 
characters, They revile each other 
very like common men; _ though 
there is great beauty in the fra- 
ternal love which revives in Mene- 
laus* at the sight of a  brother’s 
anguish. But the generous Achil- 
Jes is portrayed with infinite spirit. 
His’ proud self-reliance and out- 
ward roughness, joined (as they 
constantly are in real life) with the 
genuine kindness of innate delicacy 
of feeling, make him no mere con- 
ventional representation of a hero, 
but a real man, whom we can ad- 
mire and love. — Clytemnestra is 
equally well drawn. Her affec- 
tionate pride in her daughter’s ap- 
proaching greatness, and her stirring 
self-importance on the solemn oc- 
casion of the first marriage amongst 
her children, will strike an answer- 
ing chord in the breast of not a few 
English matrons now. Even to a 
wife modelled after Tennyson’s Enid 
(or her great-grandmother Griseldiv), 
Clytemnestra’s wrath against her 
husband in this play must surel 

seem excusable. Schiller, indeed, 
blames her answer to her daughter's 
pathetic entreaty for her father’s 
forgiveness: “Dire the course that 
he is doomed to run for thy sake.” 
He says that, as the sympathies of 
the audience are to be throughout. 
in favour of Clytemnestra, Euripides 
should have shrunk from remiod- 
ing them of her after dreadful 
vengeance. Yet I much question 
whether a Greek audience, familiar 
with the Clytemnestra of Alschylus 
and Sophocles, could have ceased 
for a moment to see in her the 
future murderess of her husband ; 
any more than we could witness a 
drama now, representing the in- 
nocent early life of Lady Macbeth, 
and overlook the coming blood- 
stain on her hands.— But the great 
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charm of the play is to be found 
in the character of Iphigenia her- 
self. Its mixtare of weakness and 
strength, of timidity and heroism, 
forme, as Schiller bas well remarked, 
a charmingly natural picture. Those 
critics who expect heroes to be al- 
ways heroic, and kings and queens 
never to take their crowns off, may 
account that a fault which is in 
trath its especial beauty. Her 
transition from her excessive dread 
of death. to her complete conquest 
over its fear, is no violent change, 
out the rapid ripening of a pure 
and lofty mind beneath the tropical 
heat of an awful crisis. Nor even 
at the last is the woman wholly 
lost in the heroine. ‘He that dies 
in an earnest pursuit is like one 
that is wounded: in hot blood, who, 
for the time, scarce feels the hart; 
and therefore a mind fixed and bent 
upon somewhat that is good doth 
avert the dolours of death,” says 
Bacon. So the thought of saving 
her country by her death, fills the 
young girl’s mind, in the concluding 
scenes, wellnigh to the exclusion of 
every other. It strengthens her to 
dismiss the proffered arm on which 
she would have leant so gladly an 
hour before. It will hardly let ber 
think of her absent sisters, and it 
enables her to uphold her faint- 
ing mother by a show of resolution 
greater than she feels. But when 
she has torn herself from her em- 
brace, and again as she departs with 
the Chorus, the wailing note of the 
maiden’s mournfal farewell to life 
strikes the ear as an under -tone of 
unspeakable sadness amidst the 
heroine's high triamphal song. 
We have here, what always ap 

to me a triumph of dramatic skill, 
a noble character, rendered quite 
conceivable by the way in which 
it is presented to us. I feel con- 
strained, therefore, to record my 
conviction that the distinguished 
critic, who some time ago informed 
the public that only two women, 
Alcestis, the faithful wife, and Anti- 
gone the faithful daughter, enlist 
our sympathies in the whole circle 
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of the Greek drama, and that all the 
rest are either fools or furies, must 
have utterly forgotten Iphigenia. 

If we wish to seek any further the 
reason of the unfailing charm of 
the ‘Iphigenia in Aulis’—if we 
would ask why Racine’s copy of it, 
in spite of the faults I have ventured 
to point out, interests us so deeply, 
the answer is very easy. There is 
nothing so interesting as_ self -devo- 
tion. Schiller showed that he felt 
this, by relieving the selfi-hness of 
his ‘Wallenstein’ by Thekla’s gen- 
erous sacrifice. There is a light 
thrown on the whole of his beauti- 
fal ‘Maid of Orleans’ by the pro- 
logue, in which Joan (in language 
which recalls Iphigenia’s) accepts 
the lonely destiny allotted to her 
who is set apart to save her country. 
Nay, in an earlier tragedy, Schiller 
has been led astray by the desire 
of representing an act of self sacri- 
fice, and has committed the griev- 
ous mistake of introducing one for 
which his story supplies no adequate 
cause. In ‘Don Carlos,’ Schiller’s 
young hero Posa throws away his 
life, vainly hoping to make a diver- 
sion in his friend’s favour; while 
it cannot escape the «most careless 
observer that he would have served 
him better by preserving it. Yet 
even in this play, who can read the 
scene in which Posa tells Carlos 
what he has dared to do for his 
sake, and remain unmoved? So, 
too, Calderon’s finest tragedy, ‘The 
Constant Prince, owes its strong 
hold on our affections to an act of 
generous self-sacrifice. Its hero, 
the great Don Fernando, taken 
captive by the Moors, submits un- 
complaining to the cruel lot of a 
slave, rather than say the single 
word needed to set him free. For 
that single word would have sur- 
rendered the Christian city Ceuta 
to the followers of the false pro- 
phet, and silenced the prnises of 
Christ in its churches. The scene 
of the prince’s death is a beauti- 
fal picture of Christian resignation. 
He lies sinking under the effects 
of long ill- usage, deserted by all 
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men save by one faithful follower. 
Yet still “he gives thanks in every- 
thing ;” and his last prayer for 
things on earth is for freedom — 
not in life, but in death—that his 
rescued body may await the resur- 
rection in some Christian church : 


“Que pues yo os he dado 4 vos, 
Tantas iglesias mi Dios, 
Alguna me habeis de dar,” 


(Since to Thee, Lord of earth and heaven, 
So many churches I have given, 

Thou needs must give me one!) ; 
The complex nature of modern life 
bas made it increasingly <ifficult 
for any single act of self- devotion 
to produce such wide effects as in 
ancient days. Christianity, too, has . 


rendered such acts easier, more 
numerous, and therefore less con- 
spicuous. ‘The self-sacrifice of a 


Guyon of Marseilles (the physician 
who dissected the plague - smitten 
corpse in his lonely chamber, know- 
ing that be could not survive the 
deed, trusting that through his own 
death he might win life for others) 
is nobler than the self-sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, but not, like it, suscep- 
tible of dramatic treatment. The 
same may be said of deeds like 
that of the good miner, who leapt 
from the bucket which was to have 
raised himself and his young com- 
panion out of the way of an explo- 
sion, when he found the strength 
above ground insufficient to lift 
them both. Preserved as by a 
miracle, and asked the reason which 
had prompted him, be answered 
that he humbly trusted he was 
-bimself prepared to die, and that 
he feared his fellow workman was 
not. The heroism which has in- 
spired actions like these in our own 
times, is purer than that of the 
most vaunted self - sacrifices of anti- 
quity. For these acts were not 
done, seeking for hugan praise ; 
they were done for those of whose 
welfare ancient Greece and Rome 
took bat small account. But a 
deed must be not only great in 
itself, but great io its attendant 
circumstances and _ visible conse- 
quences, to form a fit subject for a 
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tragedy. And this is why poets, 
seeking to embody in outward form 
that spirit of self-devotion which, 
an unconscious prophecy of Christi- 
anity in heathen times, has been 
strengthened and purged from 
earthly alloy by our most holy 
faith, have often sought to do so in 
some story drawn from antiquity. 
Ah! would that Milton, doubly in- 
spired as he was by the muse of 
Zion and the ancient tragic muse, 
bad given us, out of the many 
sacred subjects which he pondered, 
a companion tragedy to his sublime 
‘Samson Agonistes’ on the story of 
Jephthab’s daughter! We should 
then possess an English Iphigenia 
xt once old and new, with odes of 
solemn magnificence, setting forth 
the edlove of futher and child in all 
its sacred strength, and the love of 
country as it burned in the breast 
of Hampden or of Falkland —in- 
stinct, above all, with that fall 
trust in God, without which self- 
sacrifice is only self-destruction. 
As it is, the most beautiful lines 
on Jephtbah’s danghter, with which 
I am acquainted, are to be found 
in that ‘ Vision of Fair Women,’ 
from which I began these observa- 
tions. Aud I remind my readers 
of them, as I bid them farewell, 
because they appear to me to 
translate beautifully into+the lan- 
guage of a purer faith the later 
speeches of the ‘Iphigenia in Aulis’ 
of Euripides. So that if the three 
stanzas I set out by quoting, reflect 
faithfully the epirit of her earlier 
pathetic supplications for life, her 
later words of high resolve seem 
echoed back to us by that Jew- 
ish maiden, who died, like her, 
“to save her father’s vow” — who, 
having that sure hope which the 
Greek heroine could not have, says 
with more anfaltering voice than 
hers :— 
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53. 
“My God, my land, my father—these did 
move " ; 
Me from my bliss of life, that Nature 
gave ; 
ati softly with a threefold cord of 
ove 
Down to a silent grave. * 
_ 4, 
And I went mourning, ‘No fair Hebrew 
boy 
Shall smile away my maiden blame 


among 
Hebrew mothers ’— emptied 


The of all 
joy, 
Leaving the dance and song. 
55. 
Leaving the olive gardens far below ; 
Leaving the promise of my bridal 
bower, 


The velteys of grape-loaded vines that 
glow 
Beneath the battled tower. 


5s. 
When = next moon was rolled into the 
sky, 
Strength came to me that equalled my 
desire. 
How beautiful a thing it was to die 
For God and for my sire ! 
59. 
It comforts me in this one thought to 
dwell, . 


That I subdued me to my father's will; 
Because the kiss he fave me, ere I fell, 
Sweetens the spirit still. 


60. 
Moreover, it is written that my race 
Hewed Ammon, hip and _ thigh, 


Aroer 
On Arnon unto Minneth. Here her face 
Glowed, as I looked at her. 


from 


61. 
She locked her lips: she left me where 1 
stood : 


* Glory to God,” she sang, and past afar ; 
Thridding» the sombre boskage of the 


wood, 
Toward the morning-star. 
62. 
Lasing her carol I stood pensively, 
. As one that from a casement leans his 
head, - 
When P es bells cease ringing sud- 
enly 
And the old year is dead.” 


(To be continued.) 
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SALEM CHAPEL, 


PART VI.—CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ir was the very height of day 
when the travellers arrived in Car- 
lingford. It would be vain to at- 
tempt to describe their transit 
through London in the bustling 
suvshine of the wioter morniag 
after the vigil of that night, and in 
the frightful suspense and excite- 
ment of their minds. Vincent re- 
membered, for years after, cer- 
tain cheerfal street-corners, round 
which they turned on their way 
from one station to another, with 
shudders of recollection, and an 
intense consciousness of all the life 
‘circalatiog about them, even to the 
attitudes of the boys that swept the 
crossiogs, and their contrast with 
each other. His mother made dis- 
mal attempts now and then to say 
something ; that he was looking 
pale; that after all he could yet 
preach, and begin his course on the 
miracles; that it would be such a 
comfort to rest when they got home ; 
but at last became inaudible, though 
he knew by her bending across to 
him, and the motion of those 
parched lips with which she still 
tried to smile, that the widow still 
c-ntioued to make those pathetic 
little speeches without knowing that 
she had become speechless in the 
rising tide of her agony. But at 
last they reached Carlingford, where 
everything was at its brightest, all 
the occupations of life afloat in the 
streets, and sunshine, lavish though 
ineffectual, brightening the whbdle 
aspect of the town. When they 
emerged from the railway, Mrs. 
Viocent took her son’s arm, aud for 
the last time made some remark 
with a ghastly smile—but no sound 
came from her lips. They walked 
up the sunshiny street together 
with such silent speed as would have 
been frighttul to look at had any- 
body kuown what was in their 


hearts. Mrs. Pigeon, who was com- 
ing along the other side, crossed 
over on purpose to accost the minis- 
ter and be iutroduced to his mother, 
but was driven frantic by the total 
blank unconsciousness with which 
the two swept past her; “taking no 
more notice than if he had never 
set eyes on me in his born days !” 
as she described it afterwards, The 
door of the house where Vincent 
lived was opened to them briskly 
by the little maid in holiday attire ; 
everythiog wore the most sickening 
oppressive brightness within in fresh 
Saturday cleanliness, Vincent half 
carried his mother up the steps, and 
held fast in his own to support 
her the hand which be had drawn 
tightly through bis arm. “Is there 
any one here? Has anybody come 
for me since I left?” he asked, with 
the sound of his own words ringing 
shrilly into his ears, “ Please, sir, 
Mr. Tozer’s been,” said the girl 
alertly, with smiling confidence. She 
could not comprehend the groan 
with which the young man startled 
all the clear aud sunshiny atmo- 
sphere, nor the sudden rustle of 
the little figure beside him, which 
moved somehow, swaying with the 
words as if they were a wind, 
‘* Mother, you are going to faint !” 
cried Vincent—and the little maid 
flew in terror to call her mistress, 
and bring a glass of water. But 
when she came back, the mother 
and son were no longer in the bright 
hall with its newly cleaned wainscot 
aud whitened floor. When she fol- 
Jowed them upstairs with the water, 
it was the minister who had dropped 
into the easy-chair with his face hid- 
den on the table, and his mother was 
standing beside him. Mrs. Vincent 
looked up when the girl came in and 
said, “Thank you—that will do,” 
looking ia her face, ‘and not at what 
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she carried. She was of a dreadfal 
paleness, and looked with eyes that 
were terrible to that wondering ob- 
server upon the little attendant. 
“Perhaps there have been some 
letters or messages,” said Mrs. Vin- 
cent. “We— we expected some- 
body to come; think! —a young 
lady came here?— and when she 
found we were gone——” 

“Only Miss Phoebe!” said the 
girl in amazement — “to say as her 
Ma——” 

“Ouly Miss Phoebe!’ repeated 
the widow, as if she did not compre- 
hend the words, Then sbe turn- 
ed to her sop, and smoothed down 
the ruffled locks on his head; then 
held out her hand again to arrest 
the girl as she was going away. 
“Has your mistress got ‘anything 
in the house,* she asked — “any 
soup or cold meat, or anything ? 
Would you bring it up, please, 
directly ?— soup would perhaps be 
best —or a nice chop. Ask what 
sbe bas got, and bring it up on a 
tray. You need not lay the cloth — 
only a tray with a napkin. Yes, I see 
you know what I mean.” 

“Mother!” cried Vincent, raising 
his bead in utter fright as the maid 
left the room. He thought im the 
ebock his mother’s gentle wits bad 
gone. 

“You have eaten nothing, dear, 
since we left,” she said, with a 
beartbreafing smile. “I am not 
goivg crazy, Arthur. O noe, no, 
my dear boy! I will not go crazy; 
but you must eat something, and 
not be killed too. Susan is not 
here,” said Mrs. Vincent, with a 
gbastly, wistful look round the 
room; “but we are not going to 
distrust her at the very first mo- 
ment, far less ber Maker, Arthar. 
Ob, my dear, I must not speak, or 
something wil! bappen to me; and 
nothing must happen to you or me 
until we have found your sister. You 
must eat when it comes, and then 
you must go away. Perhaps,” said 
Mrs. Vincent, sitting down and look- 
ing ber son direct in the eyes, as if 
to read any suggestion that could 
arise there, “sbe bas lost ber way : 
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— perhaps she misred one of these 
dreadfal trains —perbaps she got on 
the wrong railway, Arthar. Ob, my 
dear boy, you must take something 
to eat, and then you must go and bring 
Susan home. She bas nobody to take 
care of her but you.” 

Vincent returned his mother’s 
look with a wild inquiring guze, 
but with his lips be said “ Yes,” 
not daring to put in words the 
terrible thoughts in his heart. The 
two said nothing to each other of 
the horror that sed them 
both, or of the dreadful haze of 
uncertainty in which that Susan 
whom her brother was to go and 
bring bome as if from an innocent 
visit, was now enveloped. Their 
eyes spoke differently as they looked 
into each other, and silently with- 
drew again each from each, not 
daring to. communitate further. 
Jast then a slight noise came be- 
low, to the door, Mrs. Vincent 
stood up directly in an agony of 


listening, trembling all over. To 
be sure it was nothing. When 
nothing came of it, the poor 


mother sank back again with a 
piteous patfence, which it was 
heartbreaking to look at; and Vin- 
cent returned from the window 
which he had thrown open in time 
to see Pheebe Tozer disappear from 
the door. They avoided each otber’s 
eyes DOW; Ope or two heavy sobs 
broke forth from Mrs. Viucent's 
breast, and her son walked with a 
dreadful funereal step from one 
end of the room to the other. Not 
even the consolation of consulting 
together what was to be done, or 
what might have happened, was 
kft them. They dared not put 
their position into words — dared 
not so much as inquire in their 
thoughts where Susan was, or what 
had befallen ber. She was to be 
bronght home; but whence or from 
what abyss neither ventured to say. 
Upon their misery the little maid 
entered again with ber tray, and 
the hastily prepared refreshment 
which Mrs. Vincent had ordered for 
her son. The girl's eyes were round 
and staring with wonder and curio- 
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sity; but she was aware, with fe- 
male instinct, that the minister’s 
mother, awful little figure,. with 
lynx eyes which nothing escaped, 
was watching her, and her obser- 
vations were nervous accordingly. 
“ Please, sir, it’s a chop,” said the 
girl — “ please, sir, missus sent to 
know was the other gentleman 
a-coming ? — and, please, if he is, 
there ain’t nowhere as missus knows 
of, as he can sleep — with the lady, 
and you, and all; and the other 
lodgers as well”—said the hand- 
maiden with a sigh, as she set down 
her tray and made a desperate en- 
deavour to turn her back upon Mrs. 
Vincent, and to read some ivterpre- 
tation of all this in the unguarded 
countenance of the minister; “and 
please, am I to bring up the Woo- 
ster sauce, and would the lady like 
some tea or anythink ?- And missus 
would be particular obliged if you 
would say. Miss Phoebe’s been to ask 
the gentleman to tea, but where he’s to 
sleep, missus says——” 

“Yes, yes, to be sure,” said Vin- 
cent impatiently; “he can have 
my room, tell your mistress — that 
will do—we don’t want anything 
more.” 

“Mr. Vincent is going to leave 
town again this afternoon,” said 
his mother. “Tell your mistress 
that I shall be glad to have a little 
conversation with her after my son 
goes away—and you had better 
bring the sauce — but it would have 
saved you trouble and been more 
sensible, if you bad put it on the 
tray in the first place. O, Arthur,” 
cried his mother again when she 
had seen the little maid fairly out 
—‘“do be a little prudent, my dear! 
When a minister lodges with one 
of his flock, he must think of ap- 
pearances — sod if it were only for 
my dear child’s sake, Arthur! 
Susan must not be spoken of 
through our anxiety; ob, my child! 
—Whcre can she be ?— Where can she 
be ?” 

“Mother dear, you must keep up, 
or everything is lost!” cried Vin- 
cent, for the first time moved to 
the depths of his heart by that out- 
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cry of despair. He came to her 
and held her trembling hands, and 
laid his face upon them without 
any kiss or caress, that close cling- 
ing touch of itself expressing best 
the fellowship of their wretched- 
ness. Bat Mrs. Vincent put her 
son away from her, when the door 
again bounced open. “My dear 
boy, here is the sauce and you 
must eat your chop,” she said, get- 
ting up and drawing forward a 
chair for him; her hands, which 
trembled so, grew steady as she put 
everything in order, cut the bread, 
and set his plate before him. ‘‘ Oh, 
eat something, Arthur dear — you 
must, or you cannot go through it,” 
said the widow, with her piteous 
smile, Then she sat down at the 
table by him in her defensive ar- 
mour. The watchful eyes of “ the 
flock” were all around spying upon 
the dreadfal calamity which had 
everwhelmed them; at any mo- 
ment the college companion whom 
Vincent had sent for might come 
in upon them in all the gaiety of 
his holiday. What they said had 
to be said with this consciousness 
—and the mother, in the depth of 
her suspense and terror, sat like 
& queen inspected on all sides, and 
with possible traitors round her, but 
resolute and self-commanding in ber 
extremity, determined at least to be 
true to herself. 

“ Arthur, can you think* where to 
go?” she said, after a little interval, 
almost under her breath, 

““To London first,” said Vincent 
— ‘to inquire after — him, curse 
him! don’t say anything, mother — 
I am only a man after all. Then, 
according to the information I get. 
— God help us! — if Idon’t get back 
before another Sunday——”’ . 

Mrs. Vincent gave a convulsive 
start, which shook the table against 
which she was leaning, and feli to 
shivering as if in a fit of ague. “ Oh, 
Arthur, Arthur, what are you say- 
ing? Another Sunday!” she ex- 
claimed with a cry of despair. To 
live another day seemed impossible 
in that horror. , But self-restraint 
was natural to the woman who had 
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been, as she said, a minister's wife 
for thirty years. She clasped her 
hands tight, and took up her bur- 
den again. ‘I will see Mr. Beecher 
when he comes, dear, and — and 
speak to him,” she said with a sigh, 
“and I will see the Tozers and — 
and your people, Arthur; and if it 
should be God’s will to keep us 80 
long in suspense, if—if—I can 
keep alive, dear, I may be of some 
use. Ob, Arthur, Arthur, the Lord 
have pity upon us! if my darling 
comes back, will she come here or 
will she go home? Don’t you think 
she will come here? If I go back 
to Lonsdale, I will not be-able to 
rest for thinking she is at Carling- 
ford; and if I stay—oh, Arthur, 
where do you think Susan will go 
to? She might be afraid to see 
you, and think you wouid be angry, 
but she never could distrust her 
poor mother, who was the first to 
put her in danger; and to think of 
my dear child going either there or 
here, and not finding me, Arthur! 
My dear, you are not eating any- 
thing. You can never go through it 
all without sdme support. For my 
sake, try to eat a little, my own 
boy; and ob, Arthur, what must I 
do?” 

“These Tozers and peoplg will 
worry you to death if you stay 
here,” said the minister, with an 
impatient sigh, as he thought of his 
own difficulties; “but I must not 
lose time by going back with you to 
Lonsdale, and you must not travel by 
yourself, and this is more in the 
way, whatever happens. Send word 
to Lonsdale that you are to have a 
message by telegraph immediately — 
without a moment's loss of time — if 
she comes back.” 

“You might say when, Arthur, 
not if,” said his mother, with a 
little flash of tender resentment — 
then she gave way for the moment, 
and leaned her head against his arm 
and held him fast with that pressure 
and close clasp which spoke more 
than any words, When she raised 
her pale face again, it was to en- 
treat him once more to eat. “Try 
to take something, if it were only a 
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mouthful, for Susan’s sake,” plead- 
ed the widow. Her son made a 
dismal attempt as she told him, 
Happy are the houses that have 
not seen such dreadful pretences 
of meals where tears were the only 
possible food! When she saw him 
fairly engaged in this desperate 
effort to take “some support,” the 
poor mother went away and wrote 
a crafty female .letter, which she 
brought to him to read. He would 
have smiled at it had the occasion 
been less tragic. It was addressed 
to the minister of “the connection” 
at Lonsdale, and set forth how she 
was detained at Carlingford by 
some family affairs— how Susan 
was visiting friends and travelling, 
and her mother was not sure where 
to address her — and how it would 
be the greatest favour if he would 
see Williams at the cottage, and 
have a message despatched to Mra. 
Vincent the moment her daughter 
retarned. ‘Do you not think it 
would be better to confide in him 
a little, and tell him what -anxiety 
we are in?” said Vincent, when he 
read this letter. His mother took 
it out of bis hands with a little cry. 
“Oh, Arthur, though you are her 
brother, you are only a man, and 
don’t understand,” cried Mra, Vin- 
cent. ‘*Nobody must have apy- 
thing to say about my child. If 
she comes to-night, she will come 
here,” continued the poor mother, 
pausing instinctively once more to 
listen ; “she might have been de- 
tained somewhere; she may come 
at any moment —at any moment, 
Arthor dear! Though these tele- 
grapbs frighten me, and look as if 
they must bring bad news, I will 
send you word directly when my 
darling girl comes; but oh, my 
dear, though it is dreadful to send 
you away, and to think of your 
travelling to-morrow and ing 
the Sunday, and very likely your 
people hearing it — oh, Archor, 
God knows better, and will not 
blame yoa—and if you will not 
take anything more to eat, you 
should not lose time, my dearest 
boy! Don’t look at me, Arthur — 
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don’t say good-bye. Perhaps you 
may meet her before you leave — per- 
haps you may not need to go away. 
Ob, Arthur dear, don’t lose any more 
time !” 

“It is scarcely time for the train 
yet,” said the minister, getting up 
slowly; ‘‘the world does not care, 
though our hearts are breaking; it 
keeps its-‘own time. Mother, good- 
bye. God knows what may have 
happened before I see you again.” 

“Oh, Arthor say nothing — say 
nothing! What can happen but 
my child to come home?” cried his 
mother, as he clasped her hands 
and drew her closer to him. She 
leaned against her son’s breast, 
which heaved copvulsively, for one 
moment, and no more. She did 
not look at him as he went slowly 
out of the room, leaving her to the 
unspeakable silence and solitude in 
which every kind of terror started 
up and crept about. But before 
Vincent had left the house his 
mother’s anxiety and hope were 
once more excited to passion. Some 
one knocked and entered; there 
was a sound of voices and steps 
on the stair audibly approaching 
this room in which she sat with 
her fears. Bat it was not Susan; 
it was a young man of Arthur's 
own age, with his travelling-bag in 
his hand, and his sermons in his 

ket. He had no suspicion that 
the sight of him brought the chill 
of despair to her heart as he went 
up-to shake hands with his friend’s 


mother. ‘ Vincent would not come 
back to introduce me,” said Mr. 
Beecher, “but he said I should 


find you here. I have known him 
many years, and it is a great plea- 
sure to make your acquaintance. 
Sometimes he used to show me 
our letters years ago. Is Miss 
incent with you? It is pleasant 
to get out of town for a little, even 
though ove bas to preach; and 
they will all be interested in ’Omer- 
ton to hear how Vincent is getting 
on. Made quite a commotion in 
the world, they say, with these lec- 
tures of his. I always knew he 
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would make an ‘it if he had fair 
play.” 

“TI am very glad to see you,” said 
Mrs. Vincent. “I have just come 
up from Lonsdale, and everything 
is in a confusion. When people 
grow old,’ said the poor widow, 
busying herself in collecting the 
broken pieces of bread which Ar- 
thur had crumbled down by way 
of pretending to eat, “they feel 
fatigue and beiog put of their 
way more than they ought. What 
can I get for you? will you have a 
glass of wine, and dioner as soon 
as it can be ready? My son had to 
B° away.” 

“ Preaching somewhere ?” asked the 
lively Mr. Beecher. 

“N-no; he has some — private 
business to attend to,” said Mrs. 
Vincent, with a silent groan in her 
heart. 

“Ah! — going to be married, I 
suppose,” said the man from 'Omer- 
ton; “that’s the natural conse- 
quence after a man gets a charge. 
Miss Vincent is not with you, I 
think you said? Ti] take a glass 
of wine, thank you; and I hear one 
of the fluck has sent over to ask me 
to tea — Mr. Tozer, a leading man, 
I believe, among our people here,” 
added» Mr. Beecher, with a little 
complacence. “It’s very pleasant 
when a congregation is hoxpitable 
and friendly. When a_ pastor's 
popular, you see, it always reacts 
upon his brethren, May I ask if 
you are going to Mr. Tozer’s to tea to- 
night ?” 

“Oh, no,” faltered poor Mrs, 
Vincent, whom prudence kept from 
adding, ‘‘heaven forbid!” “ They — 
did not know I was here,” she con- 
tinued faintly, turning away to ring 
the bell. Mr. Beecher, who flat- 
tered himself on his penetration, 
nodded slightly when her back 
was turned, “Jealous that they’ve 
asked me,” said the preacher, with 
a lively thrill of human batisfac- 
tion. How was he to know the 
blank of misery, the wretched fe- 
verish activity of thought that pos- 
sessed that mild little woman, as 
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she gave her orders about the re- 
moval of the tray, and the dinner 
which already was bgjng prepared 
for the stranger? Bt the lively 
young man from ’Omerton _per- 
ceived that there was something 
wrong. Vincent’s black looks 
when he met him at the door, 
and the exceeding promptitude of 
that invitation to tea, were two and 
two which he could put together. 
He concluded directly that the pas- 
tor, thongh he had made “an ’it,” 
was not found to suit the connec- 
tion in Carlingford; and that pos- 
sibly another candidate for Salem 
might be required ere long. “I 
would not injare Vincent for the 
world,” he said to himself, “but if 
he does not ‘it it, I might.” The 
thought was not unapleasant. Ac- 
cordingly, while Vincent’s mother 
kept her place there in the anguish 
of her heart, thinking that perhaps, 
even in this ¢feadful extremity, 
she might be sble to do something 
for Arthur with bis people, and 
conciliate the authorities, her guest 
was thinking, if Vincent were to 
leave Carlingford, what a pleasant 
distance from town it was, and 
how very encouraging of the Tozers 
to ask him to tea. It might come 
to something more than preaching 
for a friend; aod if Vincent did 
not “ ‘it it,” and a change were de- 
sirable, nobody could tell what 
might happen. All this smiling 
fabric the stranger built upon the 
discomposed looks of the Vincents 
and Phcebe’s invitation to tea, 

To sit by him and keep up a 
little attempt at conversation — to 
superintend his dinner, and tell him 
what she knew of Salem and her 
son's lectures, and his success gene- 
rally, as became the minister’s mo- 
ther—was scarcely so hard as to be 
left afterwards, when he went out 
to Tozer’s, all alone once more with 
the silence, with the sounds outside, 
with the steps that seem to come 
to the door, and the carriages that 
paused in the street, all sending 
dreadful thrills of hope through 


r Mrs, Vincent's worn-out heart. 

appily, her faculties were engaged 
by those frequent and oft-repeated 
tremors. In the fever of her anxie- 
ty, always startled with an expecta- 
tion that at last this was Susan, she 
did not enter into the darker ques- 
tion where Susan might really be, 
and what had befallen the unhappy 
girl, Half an hour after Mr. Beech- 
er left her, Phoebe Tozer came in, 
affectionate and anxious, driving 
the wretched mother almost wild 
by the sound of her step and the 
apparition of her young woman- 
hood, to beg and pray that Mrs. 
Vincent would join them at their 
“friendly tea.” “And so this is 
Mr. Viocent’s room,” said Phaebe, 
with a bashful air; “it feels so 
strange to be here! and you must 
be so dull when he is gone. Oh, 
do come, and let us try to amuse 
you a little; though I am sure none 
of us could ever be such good com- 
pany as the tminister—ob, not half 
or quarter!’ cried Phoebe. Even 
in the midst of her misery, the 
mother was woman enough to think 
that Phcebe showed too much inte- 
rest in the minister. She declined 
the invitation with gentle distinct- 
ness. She did not return the en- 
thusiastic kiss which was bestowed 
upon her. ‘I am_ very tired, 
thank you,” said Mrs. Vincent. ‘On 
Monday, if al! is well, [ will call to 
see your mamma. I hope you will 
not catch cold coming out in this 
thin dress. I am sure it was ve 
kind of you; but I am very tir 
to-night. On— Monday.” Alas, 
Monday! could this horror last so 
long, and she not die? or would all 
be well by that time, and Susan in 
her longing arms? The light went 
out of her eyes, and the breath from 
her heart, as that dreadfal question 
stared her in the face. She scarcely 
saw Phoebe’s withdrawal; she la 
back in her chair in a kind of d 
fal trance, till those atumbliag steps 
and passing carriages began again, 
aod seed her back into ngumed 
life and bootless hope. 
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CHAPTER XIX. # 


Vincent had shaken hands with 
his friend at the door, and hurried 
past, saying something about losing 
the train, in order to escape conver- 
sation; but, with the vivid percep- 
tions of excitement, he heard the 
delivery of Phcebe’s message, aad 
saw the complacence with which 
the Homerton man regarded the in- 
vitation which had anticipated his 
arrival, The young Noncomformist 
had enough to think of as he took 
his way once more to the railway, 
and tea at Mrs. Tozer’s was anything 
but attractive to his own fancy; yet 
in the midst of his wretchedness he 
could not overcome the personal 
sense of annoyance which this 
trifling incident produced. It came 
like a prick of irritating pxin, to ag- 

ravate the dull horror which throb- 

d through him. He despised him- 
self for being able to think of it at all, 
but at the same time it came back 
to him, darting unawares again and 
again into his thoughts. Little as 
he cared for the entertainments and 
attention of his flock, he was con- 
scious of a certain exasperation in 
discovering their eagerness to en- 
tertain another. He was disgusted 
with Phoebe for bringing the mes- 
gage, and disgusted with Beecher 
for looking pleased to receive it. 
‘‘Probably he thinks he will super- 
sede me,” Vincent thought, in sud- 
den gusts of disdain now and then, 
with a sardonic smile on his lip, 
waking up afterwards with a thrill 
of deeper self-disgust, to think that 
anything so insignificant had power 
to move him, When he plunged 
off from Carlingford at last, in the 
early falling darkness of the winter 
afternoon, and looked back upon the 
few lights struggling red through 
the evening mists, it was with a 
pense of belonging to the place 
where he had left an interloper who 
might take his post over his head, 
which, perhaps, no other possible 


stimulant could have given him. 
He thought with a certain pang of 
Salem, and that pulpit which was 
his own, but in which another man 
should stand to-morrow, with a 
quickened thrill of something that 
was almost jealousy; he wondered 
what might be the sentiments of 
the connection about his deputy — 
perhaps Brown and Pigeon would 
prefer that florid voice to his own 
—perhaps Phoebe might find the 
substitute more practicable than 
the incumbent. Nothing before 
had ever made Salem so interest- 
ing to the young pastor as Beech- 
er’s. complacence over that invita- 
tion to tea. 

But he had much more serious 
matters to consider in his rapid 
journey. Vincent. was but a man, 
though he was Susan’s_ brother. 
He did not share those desperate 
hopes which afforded a kind of for- 
loro comfort and agony of expec- 
tation to his mother’s heart. No 
thought that Susan would come 
home either to Carlingford or Lons- 


dale was in his mind. In what 
way soever the accursed villain, 
whom his face blanched’ with 


deadly rage to think of, had man- 
aged to get her in his power, Su- 
san’s sweet life was lost, her brother 
knew. He gave ber up with un- 
speakable anguish and pity; but 
he did give her up, and hoped for 
no deliverance. Shame had taken 
possession of that image which 
fancy kept presenting in double 
tenderness and brightness to him 
as his heart burned in the darkness. 
He might find her indeed; he 
might snatch her out of these pol- 
luting arms, and bring home the 
sullied lily to her mother, but 
never henceforward could hope or 
honor blossom about his sister’s 
name. He made up his mind to 
that in grim misery, with his teeth 
clenched, and a desperation of rage 
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and horror in bis heart. But in 
proportion to his conviction that 
Susan would not return, was his 
eagerness to find her, and snatch 
her away. To think of her in hor- 
ror and despair was easier than to 
think of her deluded and happy, as 
might be—as most probably was 
the case. This Jatter possibility 
made Vincent frantic. He could 
scarcely endure the slowness of the 
motion which was the highest pitch 
of speed that skill and steam had 
yet made possible. No express 
train could travel so fast as the 
thoughts which went before him, 
dismal pioneers penetrating the 
most dread abysses. To think of 
Susan happy in her horrible down- 
fall and ruin was more than flesh 
or blood could bear. 
When Vincent reached town, he 
took his way without a moment’s 
hesitation to the street in Piccadilly 
where he had once sought Mr. Ford- 
ham. He approached the place 
now with no precautions; he had 
his cab driven up to the door, and 
boldly entered as soon ag it was 
opened. The house was dark and 
silent but for the light in the nar- 
row hall; nobody there at that 
dead hour, while it was still too 
early for dinner. And it was not 
the vigilant owner of the place, but 
a drowsy helper in a striped jacket 
who presented himself at the door, 
and replied to Vincent’s inquiry 
for Colonel~Mildmay, that the Col- 
onel was not at home—never was 
at home at that hour— but was not 
unwilling to inquire if the gentle- 
man would wait. Vincent put up 
the collar of his coat about his 
ears, and stood back with eager 
attention, intently alive to every- 
thing. Evidently the ruler of the 
house was absent as well as the 
Colonel. The man lounged to the 
staircase agd shouted down, lean- 
ing upon the banisters, No aside 
or concealment was possible in this 
perfectly easy method of communi- 
cation. With an anxiety strongly 
at variance with the colloquy thus 
going on, and an intensification of 
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all his faculties which only the 
height of excitement could give, 
Vincent stood back - and listened. 
He heard every step that passed 
outside ; the pawing of the horse 
in the cab that waited for him, 
the chance voices pf the passengers, 
all chiming in, without interrupting 
the conversation between the maz 
who admitted him and his fellow- 
servant down-stairs. 

“ Jim, is the Colonel at home ?’”’— 
he ain’t, to be sure, but we wants 
to know particklar. Here,” in a 
slightly lowered voice, “his mother’s 
been took bad, and the parson’s 
seut for him. When is he agoing 
to be in to dinner? Ask Cookie, 
she’il be sure to know.” 

“The Colonel aia’t coming in 
to dinner, stoopid,” answered the 
unseen interlocutor; “he  ain’t 
been htre all day. Out o’ town. 
Conldn’t you say so, instead of 
jabbering 2? Oat o’ town. It’s allays 
safe to say, and this time it’s 
true.” 

‘*What’s he adoing of, in case the 
gen’lman should want to know ?” 
suid the fellow at the head of the 
stair. 

“ After mischief,” was the brief 
and emphatic answer. ‘“‘ You come 
along down to your work, and let 
the Colonel alone.” 

“Any mischief in particklar ?” 
continued the man, tossing a dirty 
napkin in his hand, and standing in 
careless contempt, with his back to 
the minister. “It’s a pleasant way 
the Colonel's got, that is : any more 
particklars, Jim ?—the gen’leman ’Il 
stand something if you'll let him 
know.” 

“Hold your noise, stoopid —it 
ain’t no concern 0’ yours— my mas- 
ter’s my master, and I ain’t agoing 
to tell his secrets,” said the voice 
below. Vincent had made a step 
forward, divided between his im- 
— to kick the impertinent fel- 
ow who bad admitted him down- 
stairs, and the equally strong im- 
pulse which prompted him to offer 
any bribe to the witness who knew 
his master’s secrets; but he was 
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suddenly arrested in both by a step 
on the street outside, and the grat- 
ing of a latch-key in the door, A 
long light step, firm and _ steady, 
with a certain sentiment of rapid 
silent progress in it. Vincent could 
not tell what strange fascination it 
was that made him turn round to 
watch this new-comer. The stran- 
er’s approach thrilled him vaguely, 
He could not tell how. Then the 
door opened and a man appeared 
like the footstep —a very tall slight 
figure, stooping forward a little; a 
pale oval face, too long to be hand- 
some, adorned with a long brown 
beard; thoughtful eyes, with a 
distant gleam in them, now and 
then flashing into sudden penetrat- 
ing glances—a loose dress too light 
for the season, which somehow 
carried out all the peculiarities of 
the long light step, the thin’ sinewy 
form, the thoughtful softness and 
keenness of the eye. Even in the 
height of his own suspense and ex- 
citement, Vincent paused to ask 
himself who this could be. He 
came in with one sudden glance at 
the stranger in the hall, passed him, 
and calling to the man, who became 
on the moment respectful and at- 
tentive, asked if there were any 
letters. “What name, sir ? — beg 
your pardon—my place ain’t up- 
stairs,” said the fellow. What was 
the name? Vincent rushed for- 
ward when he. heard it, and seized 
the new-comer by the shoulder with 
the fierceness of a tiger. ‘“ Ford- 
ham!” cried the young man, with 
boiling rage and hatred. Next mo- 
ment he had let go his grasp, and 
was gazing bewildered upon the 
calm stranger, who looked at bim 
with merely a thoughtful inquiry 
in his eyes. “ Fordham —at your 
service —do you want anything with 
me?” he asked, meeting with un- 
diminished calm the young man’s 
excited looks, This composure put 
a sudden curb on Vincent’ s passion. 

“My name is Vincent,’ he said, 
sustaining himself with an effort, 
“do you know now what I want 
with you? No! Am I to believe 
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your looks or your name? If you 
are the man,” cried the young Non- 
conformist, with a groan out of 
his distracted heart, “ whom Lady 
Western could trust with life to 
death—or if you are a@ fiend incar- 
nate, making misery and ruin, you 
shall not escape me till I know the 
truth. Where is Susan? Here is 
where her innocent letters came — 
~they were addressed to your name. 
Where is she now? Answer me! 
For you as well as the rest of us, 
it is life or death.” 

“You are raving,” said the stran- 

* ger, keeping his awakened eyes 
fixed upon Vincent; “but this is 
easily settled. I returned from the 
East only yesterday. I don’t know 
you. What was that you said 
aoout Lady — Lady—what Lady? 
Come in: and my name ?—my name 
has been unheard in our country, 
so far as I know, for ten years. 
Lady —— ?—come in and explain 
what you mean.” 

The two stood together confront- 
ing each other in the little parlour 
of the house, where the striped 
jacket quickly and humbly lighted 
the gas, Vincent’s face, haggard 
with misery and want of rest, looked 
wild in that sudden light. The 
stranger stood opposite him, lean- 
ing furward with a strange eager- 
ness and inquiry. He did not care 
for Vincent's anxiety, who was a 
stranger to him; he cared only to 
hear again that name — Lady —— ? 
He had heard it already, or he 
would have been less curious; he 
wanted to understand this wonder- 
fal message wafted to him out of 
his old life. What did it matter 
to Herbert Fordham, used to the 
dangers of the deserts and the moun- 
tains, whether it was a maniac who 
brought this chance seed of a new 
existence to his wondering heart? 

“A man called Fordbag has gone 
into -my mother’s house,” said Vin- 
ceut, fixing his eyes upon those keen 
but visionary orbs which were fixed 
on him—“ And won the love of my 
sister. She wrote to him here— to 
this house; yesterday he carried 
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her away, to her shame and destruc- 
tion. Answer me,” cried the young 
man, makiog another fierce step for- 
ward, growing hoarse with passion, 
apd clenching his hands in iuvolun- 
tary rage— was it you?” 

“There are other men called 
Fordham in existence besides me,” 
cried the stranger, with a little irri- 
tation ; then seizing his loose coat 
by its pockets, he shook out, with 
a sudden impatient motion, a cloud 
of letters from these receptacles, 
“ Because you seem in greit ex- 
citement and distress, and yet are 
not, as far as I can judge,” said Mr, 
Fordham, with another glance at 
Vincent, “ mad, I will take pains 
to satisfy you; look at my letters; 
their dates and post- marks’ will 
convivce you that what you say is 
simply impossible, for that I was 
not here.” 

Vincent clutched and took them 
up with a certain blind eagerness, 
not knowing what he did. He did 
not look at them to satisfy himself 
that what Fordham said was true. 
A wild, half- conscious idea that 
there must be something in them 
about Susan possessed him; he 
saw neither dates nor post - mark, 
though he held them up to the 
light, as if they were proofs of 
something. “ No,” he said at last, 
“it was not you— it was that fiend 
Mildmay, Rachel Russell’s husband. 
Where is he? he has taken your 
name, and made you _ responsible 
for his devilish deeds. Help me, 
if you are a Christian! My sister 
is in his hands, curse him! Help 
me, for the sake of your name, to 
find them out. I am a stranger, 
and they will give me no informa- 
tion; but they will tell you. For 
God’s sake, ask and let me go after 
them. If ever you were beholden 
to the help of Christian men, help 
me! for it is life and death !” 

“ Mildmay! Rachel Russell’s bus- 
band? under my name?” said Mr. 
Fordham, slowly. “I have been 
beholden to Christian men, and 
that for very life. You make a 
strong appeal; who are you that 
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are so desperate? and what was 
that you said ?” 

“T am Susan Vincent’s brother,” 
said the young Nonconformist ; 
“that is enough. This devil has 
taken your name; help me, for 
heaven's sake, to find him out!” 

“ Mildmay ?—devil? yes, be is a 
devil! you are right enough: I owe 
him no love,” said Fordham; then 
he paused’ and turned away, as if 
in momentary perplexity. “To 
help that villain to his reward 
would be a man’s duty; but,” said 
the stranger, with a heavy sigh, 
upon which his words came invol- 
untarily, spoken to himself, breath- 
ing out of his heart — “he is her 
brother, devil though he is.” 

“ Yes!” cried Vincent, with pas- 
sion, “he is her brother.” When he 
had said the words, the young man 
groaned aloud. Partly he forgot - 
that this man, who looked upon 
him with so much curiosity, was 
the man who had brought tears 
and trembling to Her; partly he 
remembered it, and forgot his jeal- 
ousy for the moment in a bitter 
sense of fellow - feeling. In his 
heart he could see her, waving her 
hand to him out of her passing car- 
riage, with that smile for which he 
would have risked his life. Oh, 
hideous fate! it was her brother 
whom he was bound to pursue to 
the end of the world. He buried 
his face in his hands, in a momen- 
tary madness of anguish and 
sion, Susan floated away like a 


‘mist from that burving personal 


horizon. The love and the despair 
were too much for Vincent. The 
hope that had always been impos- 
sible was ‘frantic now. When he re- 
covered himself, the stranger whom 
he had thus unawares taken into 
his confidence was regarding him 
haughtily from the other side of 
the table, with a fiery light in his 
thoughtful eyes. Suspicion, jeal- 
ousy, resentment, had begun to 
sparkle in those orbs, which in 
repose looked so far away and lay 
so calm. Mr. Fordham measured 
the haggard and worn-out young 
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man with a look of rising dislike 
and animosity. He was at least 
ten years older than the young 
Nonconformist, who stood there in 
his wretchedvess and exhaustion 
entirely at disadvantage, looking, 
in his half- clerical dress, which he 
had not changed for four - and - twenty 
hours, as different as can be con- 
ceived from the scrupulously dressed 
gentleman in his easy morning habi- 
liments, which would not have been 
out of place in the rudest scene, yet 
spoke of personal nicety and high- 
breeding in every easy fold. Vin- 
cent himself felt the contrast with 
an instant flash of answering jeal- 
ousy and passion. For a moment 
the two glanced at each other, con- 
scious rivals, though not a word of 
explanation had been spoken. It 
was Mr. Fordham who spoke first, 
and in a somewhat hasty and im- 
perious tone. 

“You spoke of a lady — Lady 
Western, I think. As it was you 
yourself who sought this interview, 
I may be pardoned if I stumble on 
a painful subject,” he said, with 
some bitterness. “I presume you 
know that lady by your tone — was 
it she who sent you to me? No? 
Then I confess your appeal to a 
total stranger seems to me singular, 
to say the least of it. Where is 
gear proof that Colonel Mildmay 

as used my name?” 

“Proof is unnecessary,” said 
Vincent, firing with kindred resent- 
ment; “I have told you the fact, 
but I do not press my appeal, 
though it was made to your honour. 
Pardon me for intruding on you so 
long. I have now no ,time to 
lose.” 

He turned away, stung in his 
hasty youthfulness by the appear- 
ance of contempt. He would con- 
descend to ask no further. When 
he was once more outside the par- 
lour, he held up the half - sovereign, 
which he had kept ready in his 
hand, to the slovenly fellow in the 
striped jacket. “Twice as much 
if you will tell where Colonel Mitid- 
may is gone,” he said, hurriedly. 
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The man winked and nodded and 
pointed outside, but before Vincent 
could leave the room a hasty sum- 
mons came from the parlour which 
he had just left. Then Mr. Ford- 
ham appeared at the door. 

“Tf you will wait I will make 
what inquiries I can,” said the 
stranger, with distant courtesy and 
seriousness. ‘“'-Excuse me, I was 
taken by surprise; but if you have 
suffered injury under my name, it 
is my business to vindicate myself. 
Come in. If you will take my 
advice, yon will rest and refresh 
yourself before you pursue a man 
with all his wits about him. Wait 
for me here and I will bring you 
what information I can. You don’t 
suppose I mean to play you false ?” 
be added, with prompt irritation, 
seeing that Vincent hesitated and 
did not at once return to the room. 
It was no relenting of heart that 
moved him to make this offer. It 
was with no softening of feeling 
that the young Nonconformist went 


back ‘again and aecepted it. They 
met like enemies, each on _ his 
honour. Mr. Fordham hastened 


out to acquit himself of that ob- 
ligation. Vincent threw himself 
into a chair, and waited for the 
result. 

It was the first moment of rest 
and quiet he had known since the 
morning of the previous day, when 
he and his mother, alarmed but 
comparatively calm, had gone to 
see Mrs. Hilyard, who was now, like 
himself, wandering, with superior 
knowledge and more desperate pas- 
sion, on the same track. To sit in 
this house in the suspicious silence, 
hearing the distant thrill of voices 
which might guide or foil him in 
his search; to think who it was 
whom he had engaged to help him 
in his terrible missiun; to go over 
again in distracted gleams and 
svatehes the brief little circle of 
time which had brought all this 
about, the group of figures into 
which his life had been absorbed, 
—rapt the young man into a maze 
of excited musing, which his ex- 
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hausted frame at once dulled 
and intensified. They seemed to 


stand round him, with their faces 
so new yet so familiar — that needle- 
woman with her emphatic mouth — 
Mildmay — Lady Western — last of 
all, this man; who was not Susan’s 
lover — not Susan’s destroyer — but 
a man to be trusted “ with life— to 
death!” ‘Vincent put up his hands 
to put away from him that wonder- 
ful circle of strangers who shut out 
everything else in the world — even 
his own life-—from his eyes. What 


were they to him? he asked, with, 


an unspeakable bitterness in his 
heart. Heaven help him! they 
were the real creatures for whom 
life and the world were made —he 
and his poor Susan the shadows to 
be absorbed into, and under them; 
and then, with a wild, bitter, hope- 
Jess rivalry, the mind of the poor 
Dissenting minister came round 
once more to the immediate con- 
tact’ in which he stood —to Ford- 
ham, in whose name his sister’s life 
had been shipwrecked, and by 
whom, as he divived with cruel 
foresight, his own hopeless love and 
dreams were to be made an end of. 
Well! what better could they come 
to! but it was hard to think of him, 
with his patrician looks, his negli- 
gent grace, his conscious superior- 
ity, and to submit to accept assist- 
ance from him even in the sorest 
need. These thoughts were in his 
mind when Mr. Fordham hastily 
re-entered the room. A thrill of 
excitement now was in the long, 
lightly-falling step, which already 
Vincent, with the keen ear of rival- 
ry, almost as quick as that of love, 
could recognise as it approached. 
The stranger was disturbed out 
of his composure. He ehut the 
door and came up to the young 
man, who rose to meet him, with 
a certain excited repugnance and 
attraction much like Vincent’s own 
feelings. 

“You are quite right,” he said, 
hastily ; “I find letters have been 
coming here for some months, ad- 
dressed as if to me, which Mildmay 
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has had. The man of the house is 
absent, or I should never have heard 
of it. I don’t know what injury 
he may have done you; but this is 
an insult I don’t forgive. Stop! 
I bave every reason to believe that 
he has gone,” said Fordham, grow- 
ing darkly red, “to a house of mine, 
to confirm this slander upon me. 
To prove that I am innocent of all 
share in it ——I don’t mean to you — 
you believe me, I presume?” he 
said, with a haughty sudden pause, 
looking straight in Vincent's face — 
“I will go ——” here Mr. Fordham 
stopped again, and once more looked 
at Vincent with that indescribable 
mixture of curiosity, dislike, resent- 
ment, and interest, which the eyes 
of the young Nonconformist repaid 
him fully,— “with you—if you 
choose. At all events, I will go 
to-night —to Fordham, where the 
scoundrel is. I cannot permit it 
to be believed for an bour that it is 
I who have done this villany. The 
lady you mentioned, I presume, 
knows?”— he added, sharply — 
“knows what has happened, and 
whom you suspect? This must be 
set right at once. If you choose, we 
can go together.” 

“Where is the place?” asked 
Vincent, without any answer to this 
proposition. 

Fordbam looked at him with a 
certain haughty offence: he had 
made the offer as though it were a 
very disagreeable expedient, but re- 
sented instantly the tacit neglect of 
it shown by his companion. 

“In Northumberland — seven 
miles from the railway,” he said, 
with a kind of gratification. “Once 
more, I say, you can go with me if 
ro will, which may serve us both. 

don’t pretend to be disinterested. 
My object is to have my reputation 
clear of this, at all events. Your 
object, I presume, is to get to your 
journey’s end as early as may be. 
CRoose for yourself. Fordham is 
between Durham and Morpeth — 
seven miles from Lamington station. 
You will find difficulty in getting 
there by yourself, and still greater 
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difficulty in getting admission; and 
I repeat, if you choose it, you can 
go with me—or I will accompany 
you, if that pleases you better. 
Either way, there is little time to 
consider. The train goes at eight 
or nine o’clock —I forget which. I 
have not dined. What shall you 
do?” 

“Thank you,” said Vincent. It 
was perhaps a greater effort to him 
to overcome his involuntary repug- 
nance than it was to the stranger 
beside him, who had all the su- 
perior ease of superior rank and 
age. The Nonconformist turned 
away his eyes from his new com- 
panion, and made a pretence of con- 
sulting his watch. “I will take 
advantage of your offer,” he said, 
coldly, withdrawing a step’ with 
instinctive reserve. On these diplo- 
matic terms their engagement was 
made. Vincent declined to share 
the dinner which the other offered 
him, as one duellist might offer 
hospitality to another. He drove 
away in his Hansom, with a re- 
strained gravity of excitement, in- 
tent upon the hour's rest and the 
meal which were essential to make 
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him anything like a match for this 
unexpected travelling companion. 
Every morsel he attempted to swal- 
low when in Carlingford under his 
mother’s anxious eyes, choked the 
excited young man; but now he ate 
with a certain stern appetite, and 
even snatched an hour’s sleep and 
changed his dress, under this novel 
stimulant. Poor Susan, for whom 
her mother sat hopelessly watching 
with many a thrill of agony at 
home! Poor lost one, far away in 
the depths of the strange country in 
the night and darkness! Whether 
espair and horror enveloped her, 
or delirious false happiness and de- 
lusion, again she stood secondary 
even in her brother’s thoughts. He 
tried to imagine it was she who oc- 
cupied his miod, and wrote a bur- 
ried note to his mother to that 
purport; but with guilt and self- 
disgust, knew in his own mind how 
often another shadow stood between 
him and his lost sister—a shadow 
bitterly veiled from him, turning its 
sweetness and its smiles upon the 
man who was about to help him, 
against whom he gnashed his teeth 
in the anguish of his heart. 


CHAPTER XX. 


They were but these two in the 
railway-carriage; no other passen- 
ger broke: the silent conflict of their 
companionship. They sat in op- 
posite corners, as far apart as their 
space would permit, but on opposite 
sides of the carriage as well, so that 
ope could not move without be- 
traying his every movement to the 
other’s keen observation. Each of 
them kept possession of a window, 
out of which he gazed into the 
visible blackness of the winter 
night. Two or three times in the 
course of the long darksome chilly 
journey, a laconic remark was made 
by one or the other with a deadly 
steadiness, and gravity, and facing 
of each other as they spoke; but 
no farther intercourse took place 


between them. When they first 
met, Fordham had made an attempt 
to draw his fellow-traveller into 
repetition of that first pas-ionate 
speech which had secured his own 
attention to Vincent ; but the young 
Nonconformist perceived the at- 
tempt, and resented it with sullen 
offeace and gloom. He took the 
stranger’s indifference to Ais trouble, 
and undisguised and simple pur- 
pose of acquitting himself, as some- 
how an affront, though he could not 
hive explained how it was so; and 
this notwithstanding his own con- 
sciousness of realising this silent 
cooflict and rivalry with Fordham, 
even more deeply in his own per- 
son than he did the special misery 
which had _ befallen his house. 
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Through the sullen silent midnight 
the train dashed on, the faint light 
flickering in the unsteady carriage, 
the two speechless figures, with eyes 
averted, watching each other through 
all the ice-cold hours. It was morn- 
ing when they got out, cramped 
and frozen, at the little station, 
round which miles and miles of 


darkness, a black unfathomable 
orean, seemed to lie —and which 
shone there with its little red 


sparkle of light among its wild 
waste of moors like the one touch 
of buman life in a desert. They 
bad a dreary hour to wait in the 
little wooden room by the stifling 
fire, divided between the smother- 
ing atmosphere within and _ the 
thrilling cold without, before a con, 
veyance could be procured for them, 
in which they set out shivering 
over the seven darkling miles _be- 
tween them and Fordham. Vin- 
cent stood apart in elaborate in- 
difference and carelessness, when 
the squire was recognised and done 
homage to; and Fordham’s eye, 
even while lighted up by the aston- 
ished delight of the weleome given 
him by the driver of the vehicle 
who first found him out, turned in- 
stinctively to the Mordecai in the 
corner who took no heed. No con- 
versation between them diversified 
the black road along which they 
drove. Mr. Fordham took refuge 
in the driver, whom he asked all 
those questions about the people 
of the neighbourhood which are so 
interesting to the inhabitants of a 
district and so wearisome to stran- 
gers. Vincent, who sat in the dog- 
cart with his face turned the other 
way, suffered himself to be carried 
through the darkness by the power- 
ful horse, which made his own seat 
a somewhat perilous one, with no- 
thing so decided in his thoughts as 
a dumb sense of opposition and 
resistance. The general misery of 
his mind and body —the sense that 
all the firmament around. him was 
black as the sky—the restless wretch- 
edness that oppressed his heart — 
all concentrated into conscious ge- 
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bellion and enmity. He seemed to 
himself at war, not only with Mr. 
Fordham who was helping him, 
but with God and life. 
Morning was breaking when they 
reached the house. The previous day, 
as it dawned chilly over the world, 
had revealed his mother’s ashy face 
to Vincent as they came up from 
Lonsdale with sickening thrills of 
hope that Susan might still be found 
unharmed. Here. was another hor- 
ror of a new day rising, the third 
since Susan disappeared into that 
darkness which was now lifting in 
shuddering mists from the bleak 
country round. Was she here in 
her shame, the lost creature? As 
he began to ask himself that ques- 
tion, what cruel spirit was it that 
drew aside a veil of years, and - 
showed to the unhappy brother 
that prettiest dancing figure, all 
smiles and snnshines, sweet honour 
and hope! Poor lost child! what 
sweet eyes, lost in an unfathomable 
light of joy and confidence — what 
trathfal looks, which feared no evil ! 
Just as they came in sight of that 
hidden house, where perhaps the 
hidden, stolen creature lay in the 
darkness, the brightest picturé flash- 
ed back upon Vincent's eves with an 
indescribably subtle anguish of con- 
trast ; how he had come up to her 
once—the frank, fair Saxon girl—in 
the midst of a gronp of gypsies—how 
he found she had done a service 
to one of them, and the whole tribe 
did homage—how he had asked, 
“Were you, not afraid, Susan?” 
and how the girl bad looked up 
at him with undoubting eyes, and 
answered, ‘‘ Afraid, Arthur ?— yes, 
of wild beasts if I saw them, not of 
men and women.” Oh Heaven! — 
and here he was going to find her 
in shame and ruin, hidden away io 
this secret place! He sprang to the 
ground before the vehicle had stop- 
ped, jarring his frozen limbs. He 
could not bear to be second now, 
and follow to the dread discovery 
which should be his alone. He 


rushed through the shrabbery with- 
out asking apy question, and began 
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to knock violently at the door. 
What did it matter to him though 
its master was there, looking on 
with folded arms and unsympa- 
thetic face? Natural Jove rushed 
back upon the young man’s heart. 
He settled with himself, as he stood 
waiting, how he would wrap her in 
his coat, and hurry her away with- 
out letting any cold eye fall upon 
the lost creature. Ob, hard and 
cruel fate! oh, ‘wonderful heart- 
breaking indifference of Heaven! 
The Ionocents are murdered, and 
God looks on like a man, and 
does not interfere. Such were the 
broken thoughts of . misery — half 
thought, half recollection — that ran 
through Vincent’s mind as he knock- 
ed at the echoing door. 

“Eugh! you may knock, and 
better knock, and I’se undertake 
none comes at the ca’,” said the 
driver, not without a little compla- 
cence. “I tell the Squire as there 
han’t been man nor woman here for 
ages; but he don’t believe me. 
She’s deaf as a post, is the house- 
keeper ; and her daughter, she’s more 
to do nor bear when folks is want- 
iog in —and this hour in the morn- 
ing! Bat canny, canny, man! he’ll 
have the door staved in if we all 
stand by and the Squire don’t in- 
terfere,”’ 

Vincent paid no attention to the 
remonstrance — which, indeed, he 
only remembered afterwards, and 
did not hear at the moment. The 
house was closely shut in with trees, 
which made the gloom, of morning 
darker here than in the open road, 
and increased the aspect of secrecy 


which had impressed the young 
man’s excited imagination. While 
be went on knocking, Fordham 


alighted and went round to another 
entrance, where he too began to 
knock, calling at the same time to 
the unseen keepers of the place. 
After a while some answering sounds 
became audible—first the feeble 
yelping of an asthmatic dog, then a 
commotion up-stairs, and at last a 
window was thrown up, and a female 
head enveloped in a shawl looked 
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out. “Eh whae are ye? vaga- 
bond villains,—and this a gentle- 
man’s house,”- cried a cracked voice. 
“ Vl let the Squire know —1’ll rouse 
the man-servants, Tramps! what 
are you wanting here?” ‘The driver 
of the dog- cart took up the response 
well pleased. He announced the 
arrival of the Sqnire, to the profound 
agitation of the house, which showed 
itself in a variety of scuffling sounds 
and the wildest exclamations of 
wonder. Vincent leaned his throb- 
bing head against the door, and 
waited in a dull fever of impatience 
and excitement, as these noises 
gradually came nearer. When the 
door itself was reached and hasty 
hands began to unfasten its bolts, 
Susan’s brother pressed alone upon 
the threshold, forgetful and _ indif- 
ferent that the master of the house 
stood behind, watching him with 
close and keen observation. He 
forgot whose house it was, and all 
about his companion. What were 
such circumstances to him, as he 
approached the conclusion of his 
search, and thought every moment 
to hear poor Susan’s cry of shame 
and terror? He made one hasty 
stride into the hall when the door 
was open, and looked round him 
with burning eyes. The wonder 
with which the women inside looked 
at him, their outery of disappoint- 
ment and anger when they found 
him a stranger, coming first as he 
did, and throwing the Squire entirely 
into the shade, had no effect upon 
the young man, who was by this 
time half frantic. He went up to 
the elder woman and grasped her 
by the arm. “ Where is she? show 
me the way!” he said, hoarsely, 
unable to utter an unnecessary 
word. He held the terrified woman 
fast, and thrust her before him, 
he could not tell where, into 
the unknown house, all dark and 
miserable in the wretchedness of 
the dawn. “Show me the way!” 
he cried, with his broken hoarse 
voice. A confused and inarticulate 
scene ensued, which Vincent re- 
mumbered afterwards only like a 
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dream ; the woman's scream — the 
interference of Fordham, upon 
whom his fellow-traveller turned 
with sudden fury — the explanation 
to which he listened without under- 
standing it, and which at first roused 
him to¢wild rage as a pretence and 
falsehood. But even Vincent at 
last, struggling into soberer con- 
sciousness as the day broadened 
ever chiller and more grey over the 
little group of strange fuces round 
him, came to understand and make 
out that both Fordham and he had 
been deceived. Nobody had been 
there — letters addressed both to 
Fordham himself, and to Colonel 
Mildmay, had been for some days 
received ; but these, it appeared, were 
only a snare laid to withdraw the 
pursuers from the right escent. Not 
to be convinced, in the sullen stupor 
of bis excitement, Vincent followed 
Fordham into all the gloomy cor- 
ners of the neglected house — seeing 
everything without koowing what 
he saw. But one thing was plain 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that 
Susan was not there. 

“TI am to blame for this fruitless 
journey,” said Fordham with a 
touch of sympathy more than he 
had yet exhibited; “perhaps per- 
sonal feeling had too much share 
in it; now I trust you will have 
some breakfast before you set out 
again. So far as my assistance can 
be of any use to you e 

“T thank you,” said Vincent, 
coldly; “it is a business in which a 
stranger can have no interest. You 
have done all you cared to do,” con- 
tinued the young man, hastily ga- 

up the overcoat which he 
entering ; 
“you have vindicated yourself — I 
will trouble you no further. If I 
encounter any one interested in 
Mr. Fordham,” he concluded, with 
difficulty and bitterness, but with a 
natural generosity which, even in 
his despair, he could not bely, “I 
will do him justice.” He made an 
abrupt end, and turned away, not 
another word being possible to him. 
Fordham, not without a sentiment 
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of sympathy, followed him to the 
door, urgiog refreshment, rest, even 
his own society, upon his companion 
of the night. Vincent’s face, more and 
more haggard — his exhausted excit- 
ed air — the poignant wretchedness 
of his youth, on which the older man 
looked, not without reminiscences, 
awoke the sympathy and compas- 
sion of the looker-on even in the 
midst of less kindly emotions. But 
Fordham’s sympathy was _ intoler- 
able to poor Vincent. He took his 
seat with a sullen weariness once 
more by the talkative driver, who 
gave him an unheeded history of 
all the ‘Fordhams. As they drove 
along the bleak moorland road, an 
early church-bell tingled into the 
silence, and struck, with horrible 
iron echoes, upon the heart of the 
minister of Salem. Sanday morn- 
ing! Life all disordered, incohe- 
rent, desperate—all ‘its usages set 
at naught and duties left behind. 
Nothing could have added the final 
touch of conscious derangement 
and desperation like the sound 
of that bell; all his existence and 
its surroundings floated about him 
in feverish clouds, as it came to his 
mind that this wild morniog, bys- 
terical with fatigue and excite- 
ment, was the Sunday — the day of 
his . special laboors—the central 
point of all his former life. Chaos 
gloomed around the poor minister, 
who, in his misery, was human 
enough to remember Beecher’s smile 
and Phoebe Tozer’s invitation, and 
to realise how all the “ Chapel folks” 
would compare notes, and contrast 
their own pastor, to whom they 
had become accustomed, with the 
new voice from Homerton, which, 
half in pride and half in dis- 
gust, Vincent acknowledged to be 
more in their way. He fancied 
he could see them all collecting into 
their mean pews, prepared to inau- 
gurate the “coorse” for which Tozer 
had struggled, and the offence upon 
their faces when their minister's ab- 
sence was known, and the sharp 
stimulus which that offence would 
give to their appreciation of the new 
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preacher, — all this, while he was 
driviog over the bleak Northumber- 
land wilds, with the cutting wind 
from the hills in his face, and the 
church-bell in his distracted ear, 
breaking the Sunday! Not a bright 
spot, so fur as he could perceive, was 
anywhere around him, in earth, or sky, 
or sea. 

Sunday night! — once more the 
church- bells, the church - going 
groups, the floating world, which 
he had many a time upbraided from 
the pulpit, seeking its pleasure. But 
it was in London now, where he 
stood in utter exhaustion, but inca- 
pable of rest, not knowing where 
to turn. Then the thought occurred 
to him that something might be 
learned at the railway stations of a 
party which few people could see 
Without remarking it. He waited 
till the bustle of arrival was over, 
and then began to qnestion the 
po One after another shook 
is head, and had nothing to say. 
But the men were interested, and 
gathered in a little knot around bim, 
trying what they could recollect, 
with the ready humanity of their 
class. “I'd speak to the detective 
police, sir, if I was you,” suggested 
one ; “ it’s them as finds out all that 
happens nowadays.” Then a little 
gleam of light penetrated the dark- 
ness. Que man began to recall 
a light-haired «gentleman with a 
mustache, and two _ ladies, who 
“went off sudden in a cab, with no 
luggage.” “An uncommon swell 
he did look,” said the porter, in- 
stinctively touching his cap to Vin- 
cent, on the strength of the con- 
nection ; “and my eyes, she was a 
beauty, that one in the blue veil. 
It was — let me see — Wednesday 
night ; no — not Wednesday — that 
day as the up-train was an hour late 
— Friday afternoon, to be sure. It 
was me as called the cab, and I won’t 
deny as the gen’iman was a gen’le- 
man. Went to the London Bridge 
station, sir; Dover line, no luggage; 
I took particular notice at the time, 
though it went out o’ my head first 
minute as you asked me— Cab, sir? 
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Yes. Here you are—here’s the 
last on the stand.— London Bridge 
station, Dover line.” 

Vincent took no time to inquire 
farther. In the impatience of his 
utter weariness and wretchedness, 
he seized on this slight ¢lue, and 
went off at once to follow it out. 
London Bridge station ! — what a 
world swarmed in those streets 
through which the anxious min- 
ister took his way, far too deeply 
absorbed in himself to think of 
the flood of souls that poured 
past him. The station was in wild 
bustle aud commotion ; a train just 
on the eve of starting, and late 
passengers dashing towards it with 
pervous speed. Vincent fullowed 
the tide instinctively, and stood 
aside to watch the long line of 
carriages set in motion. He was 
not thinking of what he saw; his 
whole mind was set upon the in- 
quiry, which, as soon as that object 
of universal interest was gone, he 
could set on foot among tlhe officials 
who were clanging the doors, and 
uttering all the final shrieks of de- 
parture. Now the tedious line glides 
into gradual motion. Good Heaven! 
what was that? the flash of a match, 
a sudden gleam upon vacant cusb- 
the profile of a face, high- 
featured, with the thin light locks 
and shadowy mustache he knew so 
well, standing out for a moment in 
aquiline distinctness against the 
moviog space. Vincent rushed for- 
ward with a hoarse shout, which 
seared the crowd around him. He 
threw himself upon the moving 
train with a desperate attempt to 
seize and stop it; but only to be 
himself seized by the frantic attend- 
ants, who caught him with a dozen 
hands, The travellers in the later 
carriages were startled by the com- 
motion. Some of them rose and 
looked out with surprised looks; 
he saw them all as they glided past, 
though the passage was instantane- 
ous, Saw them all! Yes; who 
was that, last of all, at the par- 
row window of a seconi-class car- 
riage, who looked out with no 
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surprise, but with a horrible com- 
posure in her white face, and recog- 
nised him with a look which chilled 
him to stone. He stood passive in 
the hands of the men, who had been 
struggling to hold him, after he en- 
countered those eyes; he sbuddered 
with a sudden horror, which made 
the crowd gather closer, believing 
him a maniac, Now it was gone 
into the black night, into the chill 
space, carrying a hundred innocent 
souls and light hearts, and among 
them deadly crime and vengeance— 
the doomed man and bis executioner. 
His very heart shuddered in bis 
breast as he made a faltering effort 
to explain himself, ard get free 
from the crowd that thought bim 
mad. That sight quexched the 
curses on his own lips, paled the 
fire in bis heart. To see her dog- 
ging his steps, with her dreadful 
relentless promise in her eyes, over- 
whelmed Vincent, who a moment 
before had thrilled with all the 
rage of a man upon whom this vil- 
Jain had brought the direst shame 
and calamity. He could have 
dashed him under those wheels, 
plunged him into any mad destruc- 
tion, in the first passionate whirl of 
his thoughts on seeing him again; 
but to see Her bebind, following 
after — pale with her horrible com- 
posure+a conscious Death tracking 
bis very steps—drove Vincent back 
with a sudden paralysing touch. He 
stood chilled and __horror-stricken, 
in the crowd which watched and 
wondered at him; he drew himself 
feebly out of their detaining circle, 
and went and sat down in the 
nearest seat he could find, like a 
man who had been stunned by some 
unexpected blow. He was not im- 
ype when he heard how long 
e must wait before he could fol- 
low them. It was arelief to wait, 
to recover his breath, to realise his 
own position once more. That 
dreadful sight, diabolical and out of 
nature, had driven the very life- 
bloud out of his heart. 

As he sat, flung upon his bench 
in utter exhaustion and feebleuess, 


stanned and stupefied, leaning his 
aching head in his bands, and with 
many curious glances thrown at 
him by the bystanders, some of 
whom were not sure that he ought 
to be suffered to go at large, Vincent 
became sensible that some one was 
plucking at his sleeve, and sobbing 
his name. It was some time before 
he became aware that those weep- 
ing accents were addressed to him; 
some time longer before he began 
to think he had heard the voice 
before, and was so far moved as to 
look up. When he did raise his 
head it was witha violent start that 
he saw a little rustic figure, energe- 
tically, but with tears, appealing to 
him, whom his bewildered faculties 
slowly made out to be Mary, his 
mother’s maid, whom Sasan had 
taken with her when she left Lons- 
dale. As soon as he recognised her, 
he sprang up, restored to himself 
with the first gleam of real hope 
which had yet visited bim. “My 
sister is here!” be cried, almost 
with joy. Mary made no answer, 
bat by a despairing outbreak of 
tears. 

“Oh no, Mr. Arthur; no—oh no, 
no! never no more!” cried poor 
Mary, when she found her voice. 
‘‘It’s all been deceitfulness and 
lyin’ and falsehood, and it ain’t 
none o’ her doin’—oh no, no, Mr. 
Artbur, ry any she’s got no- 
body to stand by her, for he took and 
brooght me up this very day ; oh, 
don’t lose no time!—be took and 
brought me up, pretending it was to 
show ine the way, and he’s sent me 
right off, Mr. Arthur, and she don’t 
know po more nor a baby, and he'll 
take her off over the seas this very 
night—he will; for I had it of his 
own mar. She's written letters to 
her Ma, Mr. Arthur, but I don’t 
think as they were ever took to the 
post ; and he makes believe they’re 
a-going to be married, and he’ll bave 
her off to France to-night. Ob, 
Mr. Arthur, Mr. Arthur, don’t lose 
no time. They're at a’otel. Look 
you here—here’s the name as I wrote 
down on a bit o’ paper to make 
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sure; and ob, Mr. Arthur, mind 
what I say, and don’t lose no time.” 

“But Susan — Susan — what of 
her?” cried her brother, uncon- 
sciously. clutching st the girl's 
arm. 

Mary burst into another flood of 
tears. She hid her face, and cried 
with storms of suppressed sobs. 
The young man rose up pale and 
stern from his seat, without asking 
another question. He took the 
crumpled paper out of her hand, 
put some money into it, and in 
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few words directed her to go to 
his mother at Carlingford. What 
though the sight of her would 
break his mother’s heart — what did 
it matter? Hearts were made to 
be broken, trodden on, killed — so 
be it! Pale and fierce, with eyes 
burning red in his throbbing head, 
he too went on, a second Murder, 
after the first which had preceded 
him in the shape of the Carlingford 
needlewoman. The criminal who 
escaped two such avengers must 
bear a charmed life. ; 





